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INTRODUCTION. 
A CHARACTER STUDY. 



" PercliftDce not he but nature ailed, 
The world, aod not tU« infant, lulled ! 
It was not rlp« yet to anslaiu 
A genius of bo fine a streiii, 
Wito gazei upon the sun and moon 
As If he came unto Tils own ; 
And pregnant with his grander tliought. 
Brought the old order into doubt." 

"pROBABLY few men. undistinguished in church or state, 
hiive been more widely known in theif generation than 
Albert Brisbane ; and yet, in a compreiiendiug sense, no man 
has been less known. 

To be comprehended by the world, one must speak in language 
familiar to the world : new truths never receive prompt recog- 
nition, and seldom do they meet with impartial considemtion. 

When, at the age of twenty-foui, after a six-yeans absence in 
Europe, Mr. Brisbane returned to his native land, he came 
freighted with new ideas — ideas that were then making the 
grandest epoch of the century in the Old World. 

He was but a boy in exiierience, and by nature incapacitated 
to understand the prejudices, selfishness, and conventional ]>olicy, 
of what is called society. Little dreaming then of the difticultiea 
which were to beset his path, he naively imagined that it needed 
but to speak — to present to others the giund conceptions which 
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had been presented to hini, to enliBt an enthusiastic coopera- 
tion in tiiat propaganda which was to lead to a " new social 



Such, however, was not the fact. 

In speaking of the autobiography of Harriet Martineau, 
George Eliot remarks : " Autobiographies are only interesting 
during the youthful period. The charm departs as soon as one 
begins to tell of their triumphs." 

The subject of this history had no triumphs to recount. His 
life, as far as worldly wisdom and social success were concerned, 
was one long " youthful period," Not even in the days of 
greatest public prominence, when vast and eager assemblies, 
swayed by his eloquence, swelled the ranks of the reformatory 
movement, did there come to liim a sentiment of personal im- 
portance or superiority. 

Impelled by a single absorbing passion, the social redemp- 
tion of the collective man, individuals fell away ; and first of all 
his own individuality. To so remarkable a degree was this the 
case that, although the leader of the Fourierist movement, in 
the sense of its initiator, never did he seek distinction or honor 
through it. or accept prominent positions therein which others 
could be found to fill. 

From one standpoint Mr. Brisbane was peculiarly adapted to 
the r6le of pioneer in social reform which he was destined to 
play in this country. His rare simplicity of character — inno- 
cent alike of individual pretensions and personal ambition 
— made it comparatively easy for him to bear the ignominy 
inseparable from such a mission. To be ostracized by "good" 
society, to find closed upon him the doors of distinguished and 
intimate friends of Iiis family, wa.s certainly not exhilarating to 
youthful enthusiasm ; still, what would have stung an ordinary 
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man to the deepest recesses of his being touched him but 
lightly. 

It occasioned iu him sad surprise, with regret for the ideas 
thus jeopardized, it is true ; hut, looking for nothing, wishing for 
nothing in an individual sense, lie was spared much of the 
bitterness of individual disappointment. 

From another standijoint, however. — the practical one. — no 
one could liave been less adapted to the great work undertaken. 

Mr. Brisbane was not a leader. His very mental constitution 
rendered it impossible for him ever to attain to a commonplace, 
common-sense appreciation of the matter-of-fact world ; and he 
never dealt successfully with either men or matt«r. This was 
why he made so many mistakes in his pi-actical efforts ; why he 
overestimated the element with which he attempted to deal ; 
why his imagination projected an ideal transcending all possible 
practical realization — at that time, or even at the present time, 
for that matter. 

The perfected sociiil oi-ganism conceived by pi-ophetio minds 
at the beginning of this century is yet ({far off. It might 
almost be said that the long y«are of agitation which have 
intervened liave but furnished light enough on the Social 
Question to show us the depth of tlie gulf — material as well 
as moral — which still stretches between the real and the 
ideal. 

Vernon Harcourt can afford to-day to say : " We are all 
socialists I " and Lord Salisbury may add that " to call a meas- 
ure socialistic is no longer a valid argument against it." The 
meaning of all such liberal admissions from men in high place 
is simply that Socialism by the logic of events has come to 
the front. In the natural course of evolutionary progress it has 
forced its way to the top rung among the questions of the day. 
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Eye nor ear can any longer be closed against it, but the ques- 
tion itself is still in a distracting state o£ imperfection. 

When Mr. Brisbane began to preach the doctrine of Associa- 
tion, " Socialism " was not yet born. He struck a new and un- 
welcome note in American society. For, to tell a world thor- 
oughly satisfied with itself and proud of its institutions that it 
was all wrong — that not one of those institutions was true and 
adapted to the nature of man — was certainly to awaken antag- 
onism at the start. There is no occasion, then, for surprise at 
the opposition encountered, Eveiy orthodox prejudice had been 
assailed : what wonder that the orthodox world retorted in its 
endeavor to counteract tlie fatal influence of the socialistic 
movement. 

Still, ill their endeavors to save themselves, to fight off the 
enemy at the door of tlieir cherished civilization, they not 
always scrupled to misconstrue facta : nothing seemed too 
severe for either press or pulpit to hurl at the dreaded "reformer." 
He was painted in the darkest colors ; his immoral designs were 
held up as a warning to all who by any delusion might be 
tempted to embrace his doctrines ; until finally, by dint of per- 
sistent and concerted action in this line, Mr. Brisbane's reputa- 
tion was made. The world had analyzed hira and catalogued 
him ; by its measure and standard he was found wanting I and 
upon such authority, for more than half a ceutuij-, the reputa- 
tion has stood for the man. 

My purpose is to show him for the firat time as he really was ; 
to lay bare, in a sense, the simple, guileless nature whose spirit 
dwelt with the universe, while every throb of his heart was in 
sympathy with the great heart-beat of humanity. 

And in starting out with such a history I would wish as far as pos- 
sible in the mind of the reader to be divested of peraonal motives. 
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True, it was ray privilege for a brief period to stand nearer 
to Mr. Brisbane tban any other ; but the feeling of possession 
or ownership, so generally cliaracteristic of the marital relation, 
never entered into ray aentiment for him. He always seemed 
to belong to a greater than I. His very impersonality gave a 
certain abstraction to everything relating to him, and caused 
those nearest to him to view him in a distinct liglit — apart from 
the ordinary domestic or social sphere. 

It is in this higher light that I now undertake to present him 
to the worid. 

Again, were it simply for the sake of righting a false reputa- 
tion, of presenting the individual in hia true character, the 
effort would scarcely seem worth while. That a man is more 
or less appreciated by his contemporaries for his own sake, is 
not important in a world where all is relative, and the opinions 
of men, like the colore of the chameleon, change with the chang- 
ing light or the immediate conditions surrounding them. In a 
society where the Ormuzd of to-day may become the Aliriraan of 
^ to-morrow, the only good opinion of positive value is that which 
b the individual is able to inspire to an unperverted conscience. 

My object, then, reaches beyond a mere personality. It is the 

Lmintl that lives after him — the intellectual results of Mr. Bris- 

I Ixuie's career — that constitutes his real interest to the public 

now, and it is in their behalf that the present work has lieen 

written. 

A lifetime of study on the part of a so liighly endowed 
mental organization could scarcely fail to produce noteworthy 
nsultfi. There was not a realm of human thought that Mr. 
( Brisbane did not enter. His mind seemed to roam the universe 
D search of new problems, and his intellectual curiosity to delight 
in subjects of the most varied character. Nothing that touched 
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humanity, however great or however small, failed to touch him ; 
from conceptions in the sublimest realm of the abstract, down 
to conaiderations of the simplest conei-ete invention or discoveiy, 
— in all he appeared equally at home, and of all he had some 
thing original to say. 

The voluminous manuscripts left by him cover almost the 
entire range of progresaive thought, from " The Religion of the 
Future " to the Labor Question ; one of the most important 
among them being an analysis of society, giving the evolution- 
ary stages thi'ougb which it has passed, where it now is, and 
whither it is tending, 

My design is to give these manuscripts, together with cer- 
tain unique letters and epigrammatic sayings, to the world. If 
tbey bave any positive value, Humanity, the great brotherhood 
to which their author belonged, is entitled to them ; or if, as in 
the case of myriads who have preceded him, his hj'potheses are 
but vain guesses, doomed to disappear in the light of more 
advanced thought, tbey are at least interesting hypotheses, full 
of suggestion and clothed in all the beauty of a truly poetic 
mind. 

It has seemed to me fitting, as a preliminary to the preaentar 
tion of this many-sided intellect, to give a portrait of the man 
in his familiar every-day life. The many hints to ideas and 
half expositions of new thought, which appear in the biograph- 
ical recital, aie significant revelations of the intimate character 
of my subject, and happily prepare the way for their fuller treats 
ment hereafter. 

Why, it may very properly be asked, were not these thoughts 
given to the public by their author during his lifetime? 

An answer to such a question can only be adequately given 
in an analysis of Mr, Brisbane's character. 
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It is indeed difficult to imagine that oue possessing so much 
Intellectual wealth — able to speak with authority on so many 
subjects — should have stood in the midst of liis epoch almost an 
impassive observer. And reflections on thia side of his char- 
acter have oft«n led me to feel the positive value of certain 
human qualities not generally considered among the best. 
Strong peraonality and towering ambition do not make a great 
man, but they lead a man to make the best of what he is. 
Under such impulses the " one talent " will be made to shine 
to its utmost, where the " ten talents *' of another, lacking 
them, may forever remain obscm^. It cannot be said tliat Mr. 
Brisbane's talents remained obscure: such a character had 
necessarily to make an impreaaion wherever it manifested itself ; 
but it must be admitted that he Lacked, to a remarkable degree* 
those qualities which ensure success. 

Motives which animate men and women ordinarily, and in 
our actual society turn smallest virtues to biggest account, — 
leading really to the great practical achievements of the world» 
— were to him unknown. In his own favorite metaphor — speak- 
ing of the psychical forces — the " complet* key-board " in him 
was deficient in most of its lower notes. He stood apart through 
life because its ordinary every-day relations so rarely touched 
him : to considerations of individual achievement and glory lie 
was as insensible as to those of sonial position, with its elegances, 
its ostentation and its small pergonal interests; while his power 
of total abstraction from physical surroundings was so great as 
to render him at times absolutely incUffereut to comfort or even 
to well-being. 

An incident which may seem incredible will illustrate hi» 
capaci^ for mental absorption. Getting into a streefrKiar one 
day, ha observed at its extreme end, sitting on the lap of her 
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iiTiree, what appeared to him a very pretty little girl. He was 
iu \\ meditative mood, hut every few moments his eye would 
vaguely and instinctively wander to the child. Finally he 
reached his destination and left the oar, as did also the nurse, 
when suddenly he discovered that the mysteriously attractive 
cliild was ills own. 

To the same degree that Mr. Brisbane lacked the positive 
side of the lower psychical notes was he deficient on their neg- 
ative side. In moral combativeuess — that shade of antagonism 
which springs purely from violated sentiment — he was sorely 
deficient. He could not resent a personal injury, and an un- 
favorable criticism scarcely ever failed to suggest to hia im- 
partial mind a possibility of its truth. 

In short, his patience and forbearance under the petty annoy- 
ances of commonplace contact and conditions surpassed every- 
thing I have ever witnessed of like nature- That spiritual 
serenity which gave to his fine face its distinctive stamp, and 
preserved to old age the sweet expression of a child, was — how- 
ever great the provocation — rarely detlironed. 

I remember on one occasion, urging him to discontinue a cer- 
tain correspondence which had become very painful to him. 
The letter just received was particularly wounding, and I en- 
deavored to persuade him that lie owed it to himself to remove 
the possibility of such wounds. 

" Mon amies" he replied in his quiet way. " I cannot forget 
that when we were boys we played horee together ! " 

Still, all this gentleness and kindness in the monvl realm was 
not without its intellectual countcrfioise. If in the sentiment* 
he compromised rather than antagonize, if he suffered injury 
unre8entingly,and allowed the weakness of friendship to condone 
many a wrong, in the intellectual sphere he never compromini-il. 
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Abstract truth was to him above all finite conaiderations. 
And although the natural impartiality alreaity alluded to ad- 
mitted all sides of the question at issue, when once the points 
bad been duly weighed and found wanting, he did not hesitate 
to pass sentence in unequivocal tej-ms. Therefore it was that 
our materialistic age found no mercy at his hands. He undei^ 
stood it, recognized its place in the successive phases of develop- 
ment which social evolution is destined to present ; but that 
men of acknowledged authority, in the advance-guard of scien- 
tific progress, could content themselves with what he considered 
flimsy apologies for positive truth seemed to him unpardonable. 
He felt that there was often nmnifest too much of individual 
pride in these superficial explanations of profound problems. 

Hence his own modesty. I was about to say, but it was not 
tliat. No matter what others might incline to, he cnuld but be 
modest in a realm wliieh inspireil him with so much reverence. 
He never arrived at hasty conclusions upon any subject; and in 
the field of science his subject would be turned and re-tumed a^ 
thousand times before he would venture upon an hypothesis, 
even then always insisting that it was an hypothesis. For hint 
there was no certainty short of Ceetaimtv ' 

And thus it was that after his enthusiastic effort to realize 
Fourier — to reacli the world practically in a manner tliat would 
leatl to immediate results — that after this effort had failed of 
success and he became convijiced of the hopelessness of further 
labor in tliat direction — he left the public and the world, retired 
into his own mind, and set out really on his life's work. 

For althongh Mr. Brisbane stands before the world chiefly as 
a disciple of Fourier, he was first of all an original thinker. 
This is strikingly apparent in the reflections of the boy of 
twenty, Fourierism, like Keplerism, Newtonism, and all other 
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iams which seemed to him to involve a truth, enlisted his ad- 
hesion : Fourierism primarily at an early age because, as will 
be seen further on, Fourier shed the firet ray of positive light 
into his youthful mind ; and because he felt that the science of 
th« human pa»»ioji» was the supreme of sciences in a society ao 
evidently out of joint for tlie want of it. 

Yet he did not, even in the beginning, accept all of Fourier, 
and as he advanced in his own stui^es he waa able to cnticise 
and explain him as probably no other writer or speaker on the 
subject has been able to do. 



But to return to the question why Mr. Brisbane's original 
thoughts were not presented during his lifetime. 

It will be seen from the preceding, that personal motives 
could not actuate him. He had no individual pride or ambition 
to gratify ; besides, his intellectual conscientiousness would not 
permit him to offer, as conclusive, evidence not fully established 
in his own mind. And finally, his ideality prevented him from 
ever attaining a point of satisfaction in his work. He waa con- 
tinually waiting to perfect both his theories and their mode of 
presentation. And this last waa no small matter ; for generally, 
the moment he took up a pen, synthesis would give place to an 
analysis so minutely dissecting as to involve the main subject 
in a labyinnth of secondary explanations. Every point had to 
be cut into and probed to its profoundest depths, leading inevi- 
tably to analyses that were exhausting and endless. Again and 
again would he start out on a subject with a firm determination 
to keep to the main idea to the eud, only to find himself, in the 
course of a few days' writing, off on a side-track leagues away. 
He could not touch a question in cold blood except with 
analysis, and an analysis that led to infinitude. To my oft 
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remonstrance aud pleadings, in the hope of modifying this 
extravagant tendency, he would answer regretfully: '* Mon 
amie, I do the best I can I It seems impossible for me to touch 
a subject without cutting it to pieces." 

Tet, while great in analysis, Mr. Brisbane was no less great 
in synthesis. When sentiment inspired his pen and it became 
the instrument of ideality, nothing could be more easy and 
harmonious than the spontaneous form given to his thought. 
Such writings needed no revision — a retouch would have spoiled 
them. I have read a great many letters of " great men," but 
never have I found any that could be compared to his for real 
beauty of thought and expression. And this without study or 
design. No striving for effect was possible in bis nature; he 
simply wrote, and in every line of those lettere elevation and 
sweetness of soul give to them a characteristic and distinctive 
charm. 

As an illustration of the readiness and correctness with which 
he was able to sjieak at all times, I have a poem (probably the 
only poetic attempt he ever made) dictated to me on a nulroad 
train between Washington and New York. 

On the eve of leaving Washington, Walt Whitman had given 
ua his poem " To India," and I had undertaken to while away 
the houis of the journey by reading it aloud. I had been read- 
ing twenty minutes, perhaps, when Mr. Brisbane remarked: "1 
could write as good poetry as that." " If you would like to 
dictate, I have paper and pencil with me," I rejoined, closing 
the book and looking up. Seeing that I took in earnest an 
only half-serious obseivation, he said : " Well ! it you choose, we 
might try ; " and beginning without the least hesitation, he spoke 
and I wrote continuously to the end. We then read it over to- 
gether and he pronounced it not bad for a first attempt. 
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Thia poem I called " A Coamlo Aspiiation " and laid away. 
He foi^ot it entirely. 

During hia last illness T said to him one day : " Mon ami, I 
would like to read you a poem, and have you express your 
opinion of it." In the beginning be exclaimed once or twice: 
" That is fine ! " At laat, lookiug at me with a puzzled expres- 
sion, he exclaimed : " How much that soundfi Uke me ! Who 
could have written it ? " And when I rehearsed the circum- 
stances of its birlh, he could not recall them. 

This power of rapid synthetic vision, together with the ready 
and graceful expression of thought which distinguished him, con- 
stitutes the orator ; and upon the platform Mr, Brisbane was at 
home. He always spoke ext«mporaneou«ly and was always ready 
to speak — as will be seen on the occasion that provoked his first 
expulsion from France. Let the subject be ever so complex, he 
would take up its threads with their hundred intricate ramifica- 
tions, and, holding each in its appropriate place, carry his argu- 
ment harmoniously to the end. 

My advent upon the scene was too late to see him at his best. 
Yet I never listened to a speaker more inspiring or more simply 
eloquent. 

The most remarkable occasion in my experience was during 
a Bojoum at Nice in the winter and spring of 1879. Mr, Bris- 
bane had been invited to give a course of lectures at the Athe- 
naeum, a literaiyand ait center on one of the fashionable boule- 
vards, where the moi* or less serious afternoon pi-omenaders 
were wont to drop in Iwtween four and five o'clock to pass a 
Utemry or musical hour with the entertainment provided for 
them. 

The subject of that lecture-coui-se— social science — would 
scarcely seem adapted to an audience of such a character ; and 
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yet, from the beginning, each afternoon of the course witnessed 
a personal ovation. The familiar manner in which the speaker 
presented his subject, his synthetic sweep through history — 
particularly at the opening, when he ujidertook to show the 
cause and the meaning of the social movement agitating Europe 
— captivated everybody; and each lecture was publicly noticed 
by lengtliy press reports. 

The great charm of Mr. Brisbane's expositions, both on the 
platform snd in private conversation, was their poetic simplicity. 
On the platfoim synthesis had free scope. There he always saw 
the poetic side of his subject, and there he soared into regions 
of the sublime. 

When Robert Owen, returning from a visit to this country, 
was asked who was America's finest orator, he answered : 
" Albert Brisbane 1 " 

The biographical recital in this volume will be found verj 
wide in its range, although no attempt is there made to treat 
any subject exhaustively. Such, of course, would not be pos- 
sible in a work of the kind, the object of which is rather to 
suggest to the reader a type of ment-nl development, and 
by a varied presentatiou of the personality involved prepare 
the public to graap more readily the larger expositions which 
may follow. Besides, the style in which it is written is off-hand ; 
it was wholly unpremeditated, and the author is In no way 
responsible for its publication. 

If I may be pardoned a digression, a rapid sketch nf my asso- 
ciation with Mr. Brisbane will Tender the fonn of the nitrmtive 
more comprehensible. 

I met Mr. Brisbane in the enthusiasm of youth and intellectual 
cariosity. Although iKirn of a Puritan family and brouglit up 
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according to strict orthodox principles, I began in my early 
teens to read philosophy, Webster at my side. I had gone 
through Hobbea, Locke, Paley, Hamilton, and all the books of 
like nature that 1 couid lay my indLscrimiuate bands on. Still 
without guide or compass in my iatellectual gropiugs. I was 
now in the profundities of Darwin, Comte, and Spencer, each 
one of whom in turn was to me an authority. 

Wandering one duy through a library to which I had liberal 
access, reading in n half listless, half curious mood the titles 
ranged on the book-shelves, my attention was suddenly arrested 
by " The Destiny of Man."* Reaching up, I took down the 
book, glanced hurriedly over its pages, and carried it home. 

Although really unacquainted with its conteuta, I felt in- 
stinctively that it would not please my family ; so retiring to 
my room, with locked door I plunged alone into my treasure. 

A few days later I chanceil to meet a gentleman who had 
been kind enough to interest himself in my reading and to 
direct it in a measure. 

" What have you on hand now ? " he asked. 

" Tlie most fascinating book I ever read I " I replied, an- 
nouncing the title. 

"Ah I" he rejoined, "you find It interesting? I know the 
author . " 

Know the author ! I had not even reflected that there should 
be an author of ordinary flesh and blood. The book read to me 
like an inspiration — a vision. True, I had seen the names of 
Fourier and Brisbane on the title-page, but neither had any 
meaning for me — I had never heard of them. 

• This book, whirh appeared In JW7, was the second of Mr. lirlsbane's pub- 
lical.ions on the doctrine cf Fourkr. lialf of It being n twnalalion from Ihe 
Frencb and half a personal uul familiar exposition of the " Theory." 
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Natui-ally I wanted to learn all that was possible regarding 
this ** remarkable dreamer " as mj friend called liim ; but tlie 
thought that it would ever be my privilege to meet him, to 
speak to him, was surely remote from my mind. 

Some weeks aft«r this conversation, I received an iavitatioD 
from the same gentleman to attend a literary meeting at his 
house. 

I being Uie last to arrive, and a stranger to every one, my 
friend undertook to present me to one after another of the as- 
sembled group. Finally, and as if by design, he led me to a 
comer where sat an elderly gentleman convening with a lady, 
and without preliminary pronounced the name of Albert Bris- 
bane. I could scarcely credit the sound that fell upon my ear ; 
but as the gentleman named arose and took my hand, I forgot 
my confusion, forgot the place, and the company present, in the 
sense of joy that came over me. 

It is needless to repeat my exclamations of pleasure and the 
enthusiasm with which I hastened to tell Mr. Brisbane that I 
had read his book. He listened to me patiently, with a certain 
expression of curious interest, but my words did not appear to 
make much impression. He told me afterwards that he had 
become quite unaccustomed to such stormy compliments. 

My ripening acquaintance with Mr. Brisbane was a most 
novel and beautiful experience. 

His gentle suavity of manner under all circumstances was phe- 
nomenal, while the resources of his brilliant mind seemed inex- 
haustible. I could not broach a subject on which he had not 
thought ; I could not ask a question that he was not prepared to 
answer. And all this with a simple self-forgetfulness that put 
the merest tvro in his presence on a footing of apparent intel- 
lectual equality. 
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This my attraction to Mr. Brisbane was at first severely 
criticised. By some it was said that I jeopardized my reputa- 
tioD ; others felt that a mind subject to his iiifluence would be 
irretrievably sacrificed. 

I listened to ray old friends and I listened to my new friend. 

Somewhat alarraed by so rauch adverse criticism, I anxiously 
sought its cause. But the more intimate I became with Mr. 
Brisbane's cltaracter, the more I learned of his spiritual life, the 
more puzzled I became over the world's opinion of him. Aa 
far as I was able to judge, other men measured by hia standard 
fell lamentably short, while his conception of the normal moral 
life of humanity seemed to me never to have been dreamed of 
by his most ai-dent accusers. 

Thus it was that in the simple logic of my young miud I was 
forced to question the judgment of my old friends. 

A new horizon bad opened before me. It was impossible to 
come in contact with so pure and elevated a soul without catch- 
ing a reflection from it. Old ambitions and interests began to 
fade away. I was no longer attached to the small aims which 
had hitherto shaped my existence ; and gradually I became 
ashamed to look upon life other than from his lofty standpoint. 
To him nothing of a purely personal character was " worth 
while." How often did he make such answer to my queries 
why he had not done so and so to vindicate himself and take a 
true position before the world? " It was not worth while, mon 



T, however, could not be satisfied with such a dismissal of the 
subject. As little by little I learned the details of bia remark- 
able life — discovered more and more the wealth of his inexhaust- 
ible roind, I became possessed with a desii'e to realize him. I 
1 him to write his life. But his answers were always the 
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same : r' My life is of little consequence. The individual ia 
noUiing except bo far as be has done something of univereal 
value, fli I can give to the world a METHOD op study — one of 
its greatest waat» to-day — I shall live in tliat. Otherwise of 
what consequence can I be to posterity ? No man has been 
a greater fool, and no one has been guilty of more unpardon- 
able weaknesses ! " 

Nevertheless I wanted the life*s history, and I set about get- 
ting it as best I could. 

In oi-der to reconcile the feelings of both, I proposed to take 
the facts be should give me and weave them into an impersonal 
Btorj', giving the simple picture of a soul's aspirations and ulti- 
mate achievement. Thousands there were, I felt sure, just as 
hungry in the spiritual realm as I had been before meeting 
Mr. Brisbane, who would greet such a work with thanksgiving. 
Intellectual conviction, then, as well as sentiment, impelled 
me to the undertaking. 

Dominated by this feeling, every incident in his life had a 
significance. I talked with those acquainted with his early 
public career ; I visited the scenes of hi^ childhood and youth ; 
I went to the house and to the room in which he was born — the 
same in which Gen. Scott lay wounded in 1814; I looked into 
old Toiiawanda Creek, where the boy had watched the widen* 
tng ripples a& he tossed pebbles in and mused over the meaning 
of his existence on the earth ; I hunted through the town for 
relics of his past, and foimd there the portrait of which he 
speaks, painted by Iiimself at the age of iifteen or sixteen. He 
had told me of Uie existence of a marble bust by Horatio 
Greenough, and in his Italian journal of 1830 I had seen an 
allusion to his having sent it home to his father, but my search 
for that was fruitless. In perfect consonance with his indif- 
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ference to all things finite, Mr. Brisbane had managed to pass 
tlirough life an free from earthly treasures as was compatible 
with a tolerable existence. He attached importance to nothing, 
ahtoluttly, tliat was purely material, and consequently took care 
of notliing. 

I remember the singular impression his little Fanwood home 
mmie upon me when ho flrat took me Uiere. Conducting me to 
a small room piled pell-mell almost to the ceiling with books, 
roanusoripte, old letters, jom-nals, and what not, in the most 
ohaotio confusion, he said pleasantly : " Man amie, * with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow ' 1 " 

Ry the carelessness of servants, who during his absence had 
overturned a lamp while playing cards, the residence proper 
had humed down, and all the household goods had been thrown 
out precipitately. This was the most precious part o£ the 
wr«ek. 

Omdualty I brought order out of disorder and made some 
^■aluable discoveries, among which was a journal of bia first six 
years in Europe. 

By frequent returns to the snl^ect, and oigings on mj put, 
presenting tny phm to write an impeison»l story, I got Mr. 
Brisbane to consent to dictate his life. But the first effort was 
not a suooesa. The idea of talking to or for an in%-lsible puUio 
; inspiratkiu of an aadienoe. 
analytio and stopped to reflect — to cbooe« his wvrda 
— a check oa spontanei^ and a defeat of the spirit of the work. 
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In the £kU of 1S7T, shortly after oar mamag«, we went to 
Europe; chi«Ay, « then coolenipUt«d, to educate Mr. Bri»- 
baite'a cbUdmi, bat, as it proved. u> take op a petmutMkt 
rKidcnce. 
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It was a very pleasant experience, this introduction to the 
BCenG of my husband's early asaociatioua. To meet hia old 
friends, to frequent w-ith him the haunts of old, and to observe 
him in the new light of, to rae, unfamiliar surroundings, 

My first glimpse into that world was at a Palais Royal ban- 
quet, where the remnant of the once flourishing Fourierist school 
was wont to assemble monthly. It had been rumored about 
that *' Brisbane " had arrived and would be there that night. 
As we ascended the stairway leading to the banquet hall, I heard 
his name pronounced. Victor Consid^rant stood at the top and 
received him in his arms, kissing him on either cheek. The 
greeting was a truly French demonstration, and most charming 
to witness. 

The child of the New World, with his ever fresh intuitions, 
seemed to come with revivifying presence into that circle of 
vieillardt. Twenty-five years of absence had brought him back 
"still a youth." Not so they. Time had not pas.sed unper- 
ceived by those early enthusiasts, for many of whom, the slowed 
step and dimmed eye told the long years that had elapsed since 
the heyday of the " school " ; while not a few had dropped 
out of the ranks forever. 

The contrast of which I speak came to me forcibly during the 
after^nner speeches, when the brilliant eloquence of the 
natural orator became the featui-e of tlie evening. All around 
me were interesting mortals. He alone seemed inspired. 

Imagine not, dear reader, thnt I have undertaken tlie por- 
trayal of a moflel character. That perfected type of mankind 
exists yet only in the ideal world ; and I have said sufficient to 
showthat in the practical. every-day affairs of life Mr. Brisbane 
had a multitude of shortcomings. None realized more keenly 
this tact than those whom he loved best. But on those lofty 
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heights, to tlie att^nmeot of which few mortals c 
be stood apoQ fftmiliar ground. 



I cannot refnun at this point from ^>eaking of my first ac- 
quaintance with artistic Europe. 

/ It will be seen in the biographj that Mr. Brisbane had a pro- 
found sentimeat of art/ The little there introduced on the 
subject, however (chiefly illustrative of a theor}'). offere but a 
glimpse of his exceptiooal talents in this realm. And when I 
gay " realm " I employ the word in its largest sense. 

It was from the broad standpoint of unity that he considered 
art in its maoy-eided, multiform expression. His view con* 
sequently was comprehensive. 

The history' of architecture he had at his tongue's end ; while 
ite philosophy in the light of his original interpretation was 
ever charming to listen to. In fact, his actual, practical knowl- 
edge in this field was a constant surprise to me during our 
early wanderings on the Continent. He seemed to know the 
date of every column ; the birth of every style ; the origin of 
every order, " pure " or " composite." however and wherever it 
presented itself. It was idle for me to amuse myself with try- 
ing to puzzle him in dates — he was equal to every test- 
But it was among die creations of the brush and chisel 
that Mr. Brisbane appeared at his best. In the presence of the 
maBteri>teccs of the art world he seemed verily to have " come 
unto his own." Each artist was familiar to liim — each a sym- 
pathetic friend with whom he conversed. It was the artist 
among artists ; one to whom their evcrj' mood and aspiration 
seemed transjiarent, and who could interpret them, anal^'ze and 
classify their works as uneiTingly as might n C'hampolliou deal- 
ing with an Egyptian hieroglyph. 
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Many there are who think they appreciate art, but rare indeed 
are they who attempt to peneti-ate its deepest meaning. Mr. 
Brisbane was not only the true lover but the real comutUieur. 
I look back on that first journey tlirough Italy as unique in my 
life. It was a revelation 1 

Never had I seen in such a fascinating light the beauties oi 
the great soul who was my guide. I have watched him again 
and again before some inspired canvas, standing as if spell- 
bound, his face illumined ! One special occasion comes to my 
mind, when, in the Phtacot^ca at Lucca, we came suddenly 
upon a lovely Fra Bartolomm^o — the Madonna with the Mag- 
dalen. I did not know which most to admire — the beautiful 
face and glowing words of my husband, or the immortal genius 
embodied in the canvas. 

But I must forbear to give perfect freedom to my pen in this 
field. To those who never heard Mr. Brisbane talk on art, what I 
have already said may easily appear extravagant. Some day I 
may be able to put into literary shape that theory of art on 
which I. and others as well, have heard him discourse so ably 
and so eloquently. 

Mr. Brisbane's extreme sensitiYeness in this realm is shown 
by his singular intolerance of the least approach to a violation 
of ffood ta«te. For commonplace liuman weaknesses he had un- 
bounded charity : " Men are not yet normal I " he was wont to 
say, in extenuation of morai shortcomings. But for those whose 
testhetic pretensions lifted them above the commonplace, he was 
correspondingly exacting. Often was I constrained to forego 
my own attractions (particularly musical), lest a failure to come 
np to his standard should render an evening's entertainment a 
bore to him. 

I never hear the name of Rigoletto pronounced, but I am re> 
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minded of an experience in Italy, where Mr. Brisbane took me 
to that Opera, which he happened not to know. Almost from 
the beginning, my companion was restless and disposed to be 
critical. But when we reached the scene in which the sack con- 
taining the dead body is dragg-ed upon the stage, he turned to 
me with a pained expression, saying : " I cannot stand this any 
longer 1 I will come back for you at the end." 

I left the house with him, and when we liad reached the street 
Tie exclaimed: "How could Verdi set such a brutal scene to 
music I Whatacivilized juggling of the profane and the divine I 
I thought better of Verdi," 

Again, at Biiyreuth in the summer of 1888, while walking in 
the gardens suiTOunding that unique Opera House during an 
entr'acte of Parsifal, he said : 

" I am disappointed ! Something is wanting here. The mate- 
lial appointments are certainly admirable ; the building shows 
a worthy conception of its purpose, and the mise en grfne is fine ; 
and yet there is something wanti ng. The artists are not equal to 
the occasion ; they fail to seize the spirit of the composer. Wag- 
ner was greater than all this." And then, as on many a previous 
oooasion suggestive of the theme, he proceeded to discouree to 
me on the Opera and the Drama of the Future. 



After about two years of travel we finally fixed our residence 
in Paris and began systematic work. Yet the word " systematic " 
scarcely applies to my subject in the strictest sense. Although 
an indefatigable worker — his whole life having been one con- 
tinued intellectual effort — the practical results were seldom satis- 
factory ; for the difficulties already alluded to in the way of 
achievement seemed insurmountiible. A consciousness of the 
object in view — publication — was sufficient to allow the 




ment of perfection to interfere with every effort disas- 
trously. 

Up to the time of my acqua-intence with Mr. Brisbane, his 
original thought had not been communicated to the public other 
than in verbal and fragmentary expositions. All that he had 
ever attempted to publish in book-form were translations and 
expositions of the theory of Fourier. 

His first two books have already been spoken of — the first one 
in the body of the work. In 18T6 there appeared volumes I and 
II of Socioloffieal Serleg ; volume I being a reduced reprint o£ 
The J)e»t'my of Man, and volume II a translation of The Theory 
of Univemal Unity, which had been lying in stereotyped 
plates for twenty-five years. 

This last contains Fourier's system of labor ; hia system of 
government, together with that admirable system of education 
which is to ti-ansform our too frequently purgatorial phase of 
existence, called childhood, into a period of natural development 
and veritable charm, one element of which is a distinguishing 
feature in the kindei^rten. Here also appears Mr. Brisbane's 
theory of a True Currency, of which he speaks in the biog- 
raphy. 

When I first learned of the existence of these stereotyped plates, 
and expressed my surprise at the length of time they had waited 
publication, their author informed me that his original purpose 
had been to write an Introduction presenting hia own riper 
thought and applying it in a manner to elucidate Fourier ; but 
that he had never yet done anything satisfactory. Hence the 
delay. In compliance with my request and urginga he set out 
anew upon this Introduction ; wrote and rewrote it several times, 
throwing each aside, condemned a& usual, until at last, seeing 
how much I took to heart his procrastination, he determined to 
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Bummarize bis original idea and bring out the vork withoat 

further delay. 

The result of this prompt decision is a very rapid and con- 
densed preaentntion of certain leading conceptions, joined to a 
brief biographical sketch of Fourier. Any one of the rejected 
manuscripts would have been preferable to this final epitomized 
outcome of repeated efforts. As I look at the work now, it 
seems very imperfect — Mr, Brisbane's part in particular ; while 
the whole form of the publication is susceptible of much improve- 
ment. At that time, however, my desire for him to do some- 
thing was so great, that I v/us disposed to hail with joy any- 
thing savoring of achievement. 

The author never took any pains to put this work before the 
public. 

I have spoken of the recommencing of literary work in Paris. 
Never, from the beginning, had I relinquished my idea of the 
biography : in fact we talked of it so often that during periods 
of separation my correspondent would refer to it in his letters ; 
telling me how a biography should be written, what should be 
its object, its leading trains of thought, etc., — always insisting 
that it should not deal witli personality, but with print-iples. 

Finally, in 1886, I persuaded him to try dictation once more. 
It was not that I lacked material — simple data I had long pos- 
sessed in abundance. What I wanted was hit form of expres- 
sion, than which notliing could be happier or more to the point 
when given spontaneously. But how overcome the difficulties 
of dictation ? — how make him forget the fact that each word 
was being photographed as it fell from liia lips ? The undertak- 
ing was not very promising, certainly, but my subject lent him- 
self to the experiment with the best of grace. 

We were then living opposite tlie Luxumbourg Garden, and I 
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. conoeived the idea of doing our work thei-e, amid the trees and 
flowers, and in the inspiring atmosphere of early summer. 

It waa June — that month so full of promise and beauty every- 
where, particularly in Paris ; and in that garden surrounding 
the old Medici Palace — one of the most charming spots in 
the French capital. 

Thus it was that every morning, with table, chairs, and writ- 
ing-material, we would install ourselves in some retired Dook 
for our garden talk, the stenographer effacing himself as much 
as possihle in the shade of a leafy bower, while our modern 
jieripatician paced to and fro — I questioning now and then to 
surest, and draw him out. 

Our work had been progressing in this manner with fair suc- 
cess scarcely a month, when it was intermpted by the arrival of 
American friends, followed by summer travel. 

In the fall Mr. Biisbane was suddenly called home on busi- 
ness. In the mean tuaie, I set about putting my manuscript into 
shape. Occasionally I would come across obscure or faulty 
pass^es, of which I would write to him and ask for corrections. 

To show how little he approved of the summer dictation and 
his unwillingness to have me attempt to use it in my contem- 
plated story, I will quote fiom two of his lettera on the subject : 

'* Man amie, — I got yesterday your letter with a page of the 
bic^raphy which you wish filled out. I send it so filled; but I 
tliink the dictation to poor, commonplace, E. R. * ; no inspi- 
ration in it, We can make a better one. Some few things may 
be taken, but as a whole it should be put aside and something 
worked out more concise and with leading ideas tersely ex- 

'TliecftpItalH " E. B." and "LL" fr«quentlf employed by Hr.Brlabune, refer 
to the two sides of nutn'a nature ; the "eitenul nttou&l," and the "Intenul 
[QtatUonal." briefly explained In the blt^raphy. 
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pressed. The biography should not be a narrative, but a succes- 
sion of ideas — each group representing a point. I hope to re- 
turn soon, when wo can fix all this. Do not loae your time 
with it." 

Again he writes: "E gave me your letter with part o£ 

biography. I see that it ought to be written another way : first 
a principle should be laid down, and then the individual experi- 
ence — the personiil history — be made to illustrate it. For ia- 
stance, I would lay down the principle that when the 1. 1. • in 
the young soul first looks out on the natural world, it finds mys- 
tery and beauty in everything it sees. Experience has not yet 
rendered external objects commonplace, and big things have 
not made little things dwindle into insignificance. I remem- 
ber when the woodpecker holding its breast to the ti-unk of 
an old rotten tree to detect the grub was a source of keen plea- 
sure to me and of admiration for the little bird. I did not then 
understand the grandeur of the starry heavens. My interest 
was in the thousand little ingenuities of nature, and the tiny 
crab that swam backward was the most ingenious of eontri- 



" I think the biography should be an exposition of principles 
and laws, and the experience of the individual objective life 
illustrative of them. 

" I would advise you to bagin a work in and through which 
you could express your own intuitions — in which you would 
put your soul. Such a work would be The Religious Quegtion, 
or The Destiny of Woman, her Function in a True Order ofSocietif, 
Here your 1. 1, would have free scope — full sway. In the biog- 
raphy your E. R. will be at work with a mass of commonplace 
events. Consider this matter well. What leads me to advise 
* See Note on preceding pagA 
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you to this course is that the biography can be made a great 
deal better if we plan it out philosophically and make it sn 
illustration of great principles." 

Again, in the same letter : '• Yours of March Ist came this 
morning. It is on Genuau philosophy, which you say you have 
been readinij. How admirably your letter is written 1 Go at 
Religion. You will do it well. I can send you sketcliesv 
bints, details — you can do the Religion, You have the intui- 
tion. The biography is not worked out yet in my mind nop 
in yours. There is much preparatory work to be done. I sea 
that clearly. The Religion, on the other hand, is already elabor- 
ated.* Then, the Religion will strike a deep chord. What a 
hiilliant and original picture could be drawn of the Compound 
Organic Order of Society and the Compound Organic Religion- 



" I have seen the grand future lately in ideal vision. . . . X 
could sketch it out. ... It is late in the afternoon, and I 
am tired. I will describe the compound organic social and 
religious states another time." 

Thus it was that ray subject strove to turn me from my pur- 
pose. But I knew him ton well by this time to allow myself to 
be wholly influenced. Many a time had lie prevented my doing 
what lie called commonplace work by appeals to ideality. So 
now I said to myself : " If the better thing comes, well ; but I 
shall not relinquish what I have in hand." 

And yet, deep down. I felt — as I always did in like cases — tliat 
his criticism was just. And this secret conviction served to 
dampen that ardor so indispensable to good work. I dallied — 
1 waited — I let the months go by — I saw him return with little 
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accomplished — and finally, upon his reiterated promise to try 
again, I suspended work altogether. 

When an inexorable fate had dispelled forever the hope of 
mon ami's fulfilling his promise, I returned to my discarded 
manuscript ; changed its plan, and with additions here and 
there (made up from other notes) to fill out the picture. I now 
give, not the impersonal, hut the personal history to the world. 

I am none the less conscious of its " commonpliiceness." from 
his standpoint; and from my awn, of its incompleteness and 
many imi)erfections. Not a few important subjects are but half 
touched upon, while others have been passed over altogether, as, 
for instance, the intended reranrks on Emerson, which I par^ 
ticularly desired. Still I feel that, wherein consists their unique 
character, these pages cannot now he supplemented. Although 
thrown off in rapid impromptus, without a moment's preparation, 
the recital hears the unmistakable stamp of a master-mind. It 
is strewn with originaUty and beauty. 

No serious consideration of the Social Problem would, I am 
sensible, be exactly in place here ; and yet I feel impelled to say 
a word on tliis much-vexed question, if only to show Mr. Bris- 
bane's real place in the movement — the great modem move- 
ment which a retrospective glance through the century pi-esents 
to us in so many different phases. Born with the new cycle, 
on the very battle-ground of the old one's final and desperate 
class-struggle, nurtui'ed in all the enthusiasm of an ardent 
youtli, it has matured in various climes, under divers infiuences, 
taking upon itself every aspect which individual opinion and 
mental idiosyncrasy could give to it, till to-day it stands in an 
accumulated sb^ngth that is portentous to a world disposed 
to resist it. 
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It has had lis poets, ite prophets, its theorists, its martyrs, 
and its soldiers. These last are the stern and by far the largest 
element of the present, destined, perhaps, hy the hard logic of 
necessity to transform the ideal dream of the eeutury's beginning 
mto a painful realism at its cloi^e. 

The poets and prophets — to which category belongs Mr. Brig- 
Ixine — inaugurated the movement subjectively. The ideal social 
organism which took possession of their minds (notably those 
of St. Simon and Fourier, with tlieir disciples) by its dazzling 
brilliancy, blinded them to the crude realities with which they 
had to deal. They saw man, not as he is, but as he should be ; 
m he will be when integi'ally developed. Ignoring the law of 
evolution and the necessity of progressive growth, they jumped 
centuries (generations at least) to paint a future in harmony 
Tith their own prescience, but all out of harmony with the 
possibilities of the prosaic age in which they sought to 
operate. 

Such a phase of the movement hod necessarily to spend itself 
in enthusiastic projects. But therein was the fultillment of its 
mission. 

All great movements are born in enthusiasm. They are the 
divine, spontaneous impulses of the soul. It is that which 
gives them tlieir ^lan, and throws about them the halo that 
faacinates and inspires the collective spirit. 

Such movements are the beacon-lights set up along the intri- 
cate pathway of human progress. Thej' airast attention ; they 
awaken spiritual ambition ; they encourage man to those fresh 
steps which social evolution is continually calling for. At 
such times is it that men catch glimpses of higher truths or ang- 
gestion of truths which finally lead to the light, and become sus- 
ceptible of rational demonstration. And herein consists the glorj- 
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of the early socialist. Theirs was the mighty spiritual force 

which called into being a new moral race. 

Their influence, it is claimed, was oft-times lamentable, in 
that it encouraged hopes doomed to disappointment, or became 
a deluding "Will o' th' Wisp" to unbalanced minds. Yes 1 
there are mistakes in all new efforts ; there were many in this 
one. But it is the lasting results that are important, not the 
incidents of a generation. 

The early socialists were the vital element in the nineteenth 
century social movement. Their grand and inspiring vision shot 
into futurity ; and the practictd eSorte of succeeding years have 
but substantialized in homely form the poetic thougbbi of the 
beginning. 

They sowed the seed which a host of bard-workiDg foUowera 
have cultivated more or less happily (too often blindly), each 
after his owii fashion. And tlie spreading tree that has grown 
therefrom — although still far short of the early dreams in its 
promised fruits — is no less creditable to the century's achieve- 
muita. 

But why do we call this a " modern " movement? Is not all 
history but a varied drama of the efforts of the genu« homo to 
better its condition ? The simple difference between the past 
and the present is that, while the one has been interested solely 
in the welfare of individuals or classes, the other, witli that 
wider scope that comes of higher development, seeks to era- 
brace mankind. 

The real meaning of " socialism " to^ay, then, is a atraggh 
for (lie well-hting of the coUjECTIvb UAH. As such the question 
is new, hut its fundamental principle is as old as humanity. 

As, however, everj- turn in the wheel of progress brings to 
the surface a fi-esb social problem, each generation has its special 
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problem to solve. It is the special problem of this age tliat 
enables ua to apply the term " modem " to a very ancient 
question. 

And it is the peisistent unwillingness of certain classes to 
admit the seriousness of the modern problem which constitutes 
its most unhappy, even dangerous feature to-day. They woukl 
foin regard it as an arbitrary social phenomenon, to be antago- 
nized or palhated, and eventually disposed of by arbitrary 
means; whereas the "great question,'" swelhng with importance 
as tlie seasons roll on, defies alike force and persuasion, and 
must continue to do so until its highest aim is attained. 

Well were it for the conservative world could it rightly inter- 
pret the sigTis of the times, could it lecognize therein the birth- 
throes of the new era with which society is agonizing, and lend 
itself wisely to a jieaceful transformation. 

But to hope for this were like asking a miracle. Society has 
not yet reached a point of n priori calculation on such vast sub- 
jects. Its progress thus far lias been foreed, not rationally ap- 
proached and prepared for. Individuals there have been whose 
prophetic vision or heroic convictions have led to calcukted, 
lofty action : but the Collective Man has scarcely yet risen above 
instinct. He has simply blundered into new conditions, driven 
thereto by the unbearableness of the old. 

A new era is to come I How soon, it were vain to attempt to 
predict. The social weather-vane baMes us — there is not yet 
science enough to interpret it. But every close observer can 
feel its a]>proach — tliis new era, which is to be one of enlight- 
ened collective action. 

Then men will discover that the laws underlying psychical 
phenomena Eire as mathematical in their modes of action as are 
thme of the planetaij system. And instead of disputing over 




indiviiliuU schemes and opiniooa for the settlemeat of the social 
question, they will set to work to study the principles upon 
which a true oocial organism should be Ixisedt with as much 
ambition to conform to those principles as now distinguishes, in 
an snaI(^ou3 sense, scientific discoverere in the physical world. 

This era may yet be comparatively remote. The blinding 
helfishneas of the iipjier classes may still foree progress through 
bloodahed ; but sooner or later the peaceful and scientific phase 
of social eTolutioD must come. 

Mr. Brisbane saw this early in his career. Although his nat- 
ural disposition led him to cherish his early hopes for rapid social 
transformation, he was not long in reaching the conviction that 
the experimental efforts of the reformatory world were ahead of 
time. His flexible mind was quick to perceive the want of 
science in all ibe practical essajw of the " Associationists," and 
when he retired from that Held it was to devote the remainder 
of his life to scientific research. 

It is the result of those studies — which during my association 
with him he was always preparing for publication, and which 
never got beyond manuscript form — that constitutes his real 
intellectual peraonality. 

He has been called a " dreamer" — and justly so. But no one 
was less a dreamer than he when confronting in cold analysis a 
purely intellectual problem, and it seems to me that his solutions 
of certain problems of the age are among the most valuable con- 
tributions to it. 



But Uttle more of public interest remains to be said of thi^ 
eventful life. 

Mr. Brisbane possessed a remarkable constitution. His father 
used often to say of him that he was •■ as withy as a nittle- 
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snake." Certainly, few modem organizations are so finely en- 
dowed nervously as his was. He never knew a headache, and of 
those small ills so many of us are heir to he seemed wholly igno- 
rant. And yet from early youth he had constantly violated the 
laws of health. The dreadful cold oE which he speaks, caught in 
the dissecting-room at Berlin, followed him tlirough life. Had 
lie been careful not to add to it, nature would probahly liave for- 
given the early offense, hut he was constantly transgressing in 
like manner. His first six yeai-s in Europe were stamped with 
every intellectual excess, for the overwhelming passion to know 
counted no cost ; and he told me, in explanation of the attacks of 
epilepsy which closed that period, that on his return to America 
his blood was almost black. 

Another fatal consequence of tliis tlioughtless indifference to 
the laws of health was its reaction on the stomach. The absorbed 
student would work up to the last moment before going to the 
table, and resume his pen immediately on leaving it: inevitably 
the stomach was forced into rebellion, and at a comparatively 
early age dyspepsia had become chronic. 

Notwithstanding, when I first met Mr. Brisbane, in the decline 
of life, with two vital infirmities, his capacity for endurance 
seemed irameasumble. I cannot say that I ever met his equal 
in nervous elasticity, or the power of long-sustained intellectual 
effort. 

I cit« these things to show that he was cut upon tlie pattern 
of longevity. He ought to have rounded out his century ; and 
not infrequently would lie meet my pleadings for more rapid 
achievement with a half-playful, half-apologetic assurance that 
he could not finish his work in less time. 



I have not spoken of Mr. Brisbane's inventive character. 
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Nor could I attempt to do juetice to the subject in these pages. 
A fuU description of hia mechanical inventions would require a 
small volume. 

Altbougli eminently of an ideal mind, opei-ating chie-fly in 
abstract realms, he v/a& far too universal in his scope not to 
appreciate the concrete. That side of nature had a positive 
fascination for him. He was perpetually studying mechan- 
isms. What to the ordinaiy mind is simply a fact — a means to 
an end — was to him the embodiment of an idea — a suggestion, 
leading oft-times far away to new conceptions. 

Among some dozeu or more of these concrete creations may 
be mentioned his well-known system of transportation by- 
means of hollow sphei-es in pneumatic tubes; a system of 
undei^round fertilization ; a new form of steamship ; a new 
propeller to be placed on the ship's bow ; an original plan and 
material for trunks and valises ; a compressed-wood pavement ; 
a system of burial (the main idea of M'hich is incorporated 
in the scheme of " The New Mausoleum Company of New 
York ") ; an oven designed to cook in a vacuum, thus dispensing 
with yeast and other artificial means of raising bread and pastry. 

With this last device is associated tlie fatal illness of the 
inventor. 

In the fall of 1889 we returned to America to spend the 
winter, Mr. Brisbane liadbeen experimenting with hisoven for 
some months, uud had already made several incomplete attempts 
to arrive at practical results. He thought the occasion of 
this visit home a good one to make a model and a complete test 
of his idea. It was early winter — that winter of insidious cold 
and damp which first introduced la grippe to this countrj- — 
when the inventor contracted for his model, and iu spite of cold 
and rain daily watched its progress. 
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I, meanwliile, having gone west on a visit, was unaware of 
the actual state of things till a telegram suddenly called me 
home ; up to which time Mr. Brisbane had insisted that 1 should 
not be sent for, nor informed of his condition. 

I found Iiim very seriously ill. A heavy cold, which by 
prompt and proper remedies might have been cured, had been 
allowed to fix itseli upon a system depleted by an ill-timed 
experiment in dieting. The result of such treatment was to 
reduce the strength and powers of resistance at the veiy moment 
they were most needed to overcome the fabJ enemy. The 
chronically weak stomach had been brought so low by a severe 
regimen, tliat, under the circumstances, it was unable to rally. 
And the trouble, primarily, was really less in the lungs — the 
oltiroate seat of the disease — than in the stomach, which grad- 
ually refused to retain anything solid. 

In spite of this critical condition, our invalid's faith in his 
hitlierto never-failing recuperative powers was but slightly 
shaken. His characteristic love of change suggested other 
climes, and our joumeyings — destined to continue all winter — 
began. First to the pine forests of North Carolina, thence to 
Florida, then north again, and a second departure, to tarry for 
short periods at various places along the Atlantic coast. 
Finally, perceiving that nothing availed, and weary of life in 
hotels, he turned his tlioughts once more towards home. But 
it was too early yet to venture in New York, and Richmond 
presented itself as a pleasant half-way station at which to await 
the spring's advance. We reached there the second week in 
March, and were fortunate enough to obtain home-like accommo- 
dations with one of the old families of the city. 

All this time tlie disease was fixing itself deeper and deeper. 
Each day registered a step downward in the steady decline ; of 
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which, though conscious now, to aji extent, my patient seldom 
spoke. Physicians, one after another, had been consulted, but 
to little purpose- They, in accordauce with the policy of the 
profession, strove to conceal the truth ; while he, feeling its 
gravity, was thus confirmed in a long-entertained convicUon of 
their limited science. 

A few weeks before the end he realized fully Hie hnpelef 
of his case, and spoke of iU though rarely, with the utmost calm- 
ness. ** ifon amie" he said one day as I was occupied with his 
toilet, " if I cannot get well I must try and die. You are wasting 
your time taking care of me." A few days later, in a dictated 
letter to his son on the New York press — after expressing bis 
cooTiction that there was no longer any hope of recovery — be 
said : " I want you to remember, when I am dead, to let Dothing 
be said of me. Heed me in this, Arthur \ Do not speak of me 
in your pc^ier, nor let any other do so, if you can prevent it." 

He bad an instinctiTe shrinking from the coDventianal 
obittuuT notice. 

He had been lying quietly ftn* a long while one daj, mp- 
pventlr asleep, when suddenly be spoke: ''J&n amie,^ 
looking up into my face. " I hare had a visioD ! " His eyes 
filled with te«s as he contiDued : "^I don't koow tbat I cut tell 
it to you.'' 

Teais. in those eyes so unused to weefui^, startled me. 
Balding over him and wiping ibem away, I besom^fat him to 
tell me what he had seen; bat speech Beeued impossible bitt,.- 
momeai or twck Then in bnkm senteooes. the teus f 
wvUing up, be said : *■ I passed over to the other i 
bewitif til ! I saw my mother— she wms ao bevitifal '. evoxthing 
tfaera was ao beautiial I If I oonld only pass away thus, death 
1 be DOtUag." 
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The word " beautiful." repeated over and over and dwelt 
upon, seemed alone adequate to express the overwhelming 
sentiment that was sweeping through his soul. But the body 
had no longer the power to give it full utterance, ilia voice 
dropped, and, exhausted, he again lay silent. 

That vision, I am convinced, was never fully described. A 
second attempt was made, to his son Inter, but with similar 
result. The emotional natui-e of that great soul, habitually 
under such perfect control, seemed to burst its flood-gates at 
the thought of the vision. 

The physical prostration was now estreme. His emaciated 
form could be borne in my arms with the aid of the nuree ; and 
it was thus, three times a day, that he left his bed every day 
to the last. 

It was his custom, almost daily, whenever strength would 
permit, to dictate to me on abstract ideas or on current topics. 
On Bismarck, for instance, who had just retired from the Chan- 
cellorship, he gave me several pages. Then, too, the ap- 
proaching May-day gave special interest to the working-men's 
movement and kept my invalid'it mind continually occupied 
with the question. The arrival of the New York papers, partic- 
ularly the Herald with its European news, became the leading 
event of each day, and helped him to forget himself in tha* 
mriTeiBoI sentiment which gave pre-eminence to the interests of 
fannuuiitT. 

Never, I think, was an invalid more detached from purely 
personal interests. It was irreabtihly pathetic at times to watch 
that sweet face — but a shadow of its former self — animated over 
a labor question, and to hear the working-man's friend proph- 
MyiDg of May-day as though he were sure of oeing one of it( 
earthly witnesses. 




It waa but rarely, as I have said, that Mr. Brisbane alluded 
to hia own condition. Patient and long-suffering, never com- 
plaining, his subjects of conversation were usually foreign to 
himself. Being very desirous of getting from him an expre^J 
sion of opinion regarding the existing modes of disposing of the 1 
dead which I might interpret as a personal preference, I en- I 
deavored one day to lead the conversation in that direction. 

"Humanity has not yet learned to projjerty dispose of i 
dead," he remarked. " It is now made a gloomy and depress- J 
ing rite. My syHt«m would change all that. It would t 
round the tomb with elegance and a durable architectui'O 
embellished with noble works of art, instead of the perishable 
monuments of our graveyards. Besides, it would divest death 
of all unwholesome, unsanitary associations, and link the -m 
memory of the dead with the poetic thoughts of the living. I 
All this, however, is but a dream of the future, and out of the ' 
question for me. In thinking of death I have alwaj's felt that, 
personally. I woidd like to be placed on the top of a high moun- 
tain and left there with the elements alone. That is the nearest i 
I can ever hope to approach to my Evaporating Tower." 

These words were uttered witli the calmness almost of a dis- 1 
interested opiiuon, and the subject waa not ^ain referred to J 
until three days before the last. 

On Monday evening, April 28, my invalid manifested for I 
the first time a disinclination to take nourishment. Taming J 
from the little table spread at his side, he said wearily : " Man J 
amie. I tliink the crisis has come." Then, mentioning certatnl 
symptoms of the day which had escaped my notice, he con- j 
tinned : " Have you not remarked a great change ? " In the 
same quiet tone he spoke of each member of the family, giving 
for each a special message. 
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His daughter anti youngest son bad been telegraphed for 
across the seas, and were expected to arrive the following week. 
Referring to their coming, he said : " Tell Alice I should have 
liked to have waited for her I " 

Fiaially, reverting to the subject of death, he said: " Bury roe 
in the comer of some Richmond graveyard, and let nothing he 
said of me." 

After a few detached sentences he asked to He down, and not 
again was the subject of death reverted to. 

The significant symptonu of which he had spoken were ac- 
centuated tlje next day and the following one, 

On Wednesday night he could no longer lie down, and posi- 
tively refused nourishment, beggiug me not to insist and be 
would take more the next morning. His sole request now was 
for pillows and to be propped higher and higher in bed. 

By midnight his voice had sunk to a scarcely audible whis- 
per. His last words were: "-Moit amie, turn me over!" 
" Which way ? " " Towards you I " 

In my bewilderment, and as it were to stay the flight of the 
departing spirit, which I now realized was imminent, I exclaimed, 
" Arthur will soon be bere, mon ami I He is on bis way ! " 
But the face that had so often brightened at the sound of 
that name did not respond. Every earthly charm had van- 
ished. 

One long, profound look into my eyes, one desperate gasp 
to catch the parting breath, and " Mon ami " had passed into 
eternity — into that " great unknown" of which he had so often 
and so beautifully talked to me. 

Just as the sun was ushering in May-day — the day of the 
working-man so earnestly and expectantly looked forward to— 
the working-man's friend departed from the scene. 
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Modest, almost austei-e as hail been the life of this grand 
spirit, the circumstances of bis death were not less so. 

No badge of crape heralded our bereavement ; no funeral ser- 
vice of auy description accompanied the last sad office. Not 
even friends were bidden to look for a last time on the face of 
our sacred dead. In a chartered car, with the sole escort of liis 
son, he left the Southern capital on his last journey home. 
Back to his native State — through its entire breadth — past the 
little village of childhood memories — on to Buffalo, the scene of 
80 many practical exploits from youth to age. 

There, in conformity with the desire of his son, the body was 
cremated. Mr. Brisbane's own sentiments and ideas on the 
subject were of course impossible to realize ; his family shrank 
from the thought of the graveyard, and the crematory presented 
itself as our only alternative. 



I feel that I cannot more appropriately close this recital than 
with the now significant sentiment expressed in that dictated 
poem of years ago : 

A COSMIC ASPIRATIOS. 



My spirit goes oat unto th« futiue 

With a redeemed aniJ regenemled nwe ! 

My joy and my ambition are with tkis humknit; 

To which I belong. 

I lore it as a brollier, as a lover, as a leader 
And a child — with whom I have worked my waj np^ 
During an Infinite past, frou the lowest depUis 
Of spiritual being. 

I feel with It a solidarity, a unity, where 
Not only all hope of individual aohtevementt 
But all hope ol Cotmk mwl Dirloe nnilj 
Are blended. 
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I love it as a part of the Universal Spirit, 
Working and studying and loving with which 
I hope finally to attain to the knowledge and love 
And wisdom of that Infinite Spiritual perfection, 
That center of all thought and love which 
Men call God. 

I have worked with my race on the wet soil 

Of the Nile; I have worked with it in the 

Dry basins of the Tigris and the Euphrates; 

I have wandered with it thro* the Phrygian Mountains, 

With it I have peopled the shores of beautiful Ionia; 

With it I have built at Dodona, temples 

To the Invisible Zeus. 

I have sympathized with Socrates and Plato, 

I was with Christ at Calvary and with St. Paul in his wanderings; 

I was with the blue-eyed Aryans — the Teutonic race. 

When they laid the foundation of the Civilization 

Which is to redeem our humanity. 

I have been with my race in its great struggles: 
I was with it in its crude and miserable states 
When, through the ages, it elaborated and prepared 
The elements of social life in the present ; 
I shall be with it in its future Glories, 
When it shall be one of the Counselors 
Of the Spiritual Powers that distribute and arrange 
The Harmonies of the Universe. 



** Sweeter than any aung^ 
My songs that found no tongtAe ; 

Nobler than any fact, 
My toish that failed of act, ^* 
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CHAPTER I. 



There are in man three orders of life. 

There is the life of the senses, which place him in relation 
with the material world and constitute the basis of his real 
practical life ; there is the life of the sentiments, which, incor- 
porating themselves objectively, lead to all the social relations 
which human beings establish with one another; and there is 
the life of the intellect, which associates man with the plan 
and order of the Universe and all the subjects relating thereto. 
The first two ordera are personal. They but indirectly, or as 
Bubjects of curiosity, interest the world at large ; whereas the 
life of the intellect belongs to humanity. 

This last is the only part of my life that seems to me worth 
reciting. I would write the storj' of a mind seeking to solve 
some of those great problems whicb have occupied the intuitions 
and the intellect of humanity ever since the beginning of stable 
hiBtory. In the course of my researches I have had occasion to 
stndy a multitude of theories ; to come in contact with a mul- 
titude of minds; to mix with men in different nations; and it 
is possible that among the leaders of modem thought the ex- 
perience through which I have passed, being in a certain sense 
exceptional, may have some small value. 

47 
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My aim would be to put others ou their guard against popu- 
lar tlieories, which the want of scientific investigation readers 
acceptable for tlie time. I would inspire every earnest thinker 
with a distrust of current opinions — of what may be called the 
authority of popularity. Beginning witli doubt about tlie 
wiiole science of our age which deals with the invisible and 
intangible — the unknown — I would endeavor to induce the 
individual mind to wii^e out all preconceived ideas on subjects 
not demonstrable ; on religion as well as philosophy, astronomy, 
geology, and the higher branches of all the sciencee ; to distrust, 
in fact, all the intellectual labors of a higher oixler thus far ac- 
complished by humanity, except in the great domain of the 
physical sciences, where a ceilain amount of demonstration haa 
been introduced and where we have knowledge based on care* 
ful calculation— to some extent law. 

At the beginning of life the mind of the individual is more 
or less hampered by the prejudices of the circle into whiL-h he 
is Iwrn. He starts out with a mass of false ideas, foisted upon 
him like the Old Man on Sinbod the Sailor ; which, unless he 
has a good deal of intellectual independence, cling to him like 
parasites, living on his intellectual nature and demoralizing 
it by their distorted forms. As he entera the educational world 
he is again a victim. Here the accepted errora of the schooU 
add a new set of authorities to control and misdii-ect him. 
When, finally, he leaves the schools to enter into the larger 
world, to think and select for liimself the subjects which shall ■ 
interest him, he meets with a higher order of mind in ttlQll 
authorities who have wTitten on those subjects fram Plato dow 
to modern times ; and gradually he is led to accept the opiuiOQ( 
of those men because theyare upheld by the prestige of popnJ 
acceptance — a popularitj' based, generally, on the fact that, a 
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nobody knows anythijig about tlie questions treated, tbose who 
boldly undertake their discussion natui-ally obtain a certain credit. 

My early life was in a measure affected by these misleading 
influences. But fortunately a skepticism witliout great antag- 
onism — a skepticism which, while it led me to question the 
old order of things, did not lead me to aftirni dogmatically con- 
trary opinions — gave to my mind a fresh direction. 

It is impossible, however, for the iudividual to escai>e external 
influences, — influences of the race to which he belongs, of the 
circle in which he is born, of tlie training he receives, and the 
opinions of parents and teachers. It may be well, tlierefore, as 
a key to subsequent development, to make a brief sketcn of 
my early life. 

In 1789 The Holland Land Company, owners of four raill- 
iona of acres in the western part of New York State, sent from 
the East five gentlemen to survey this land and to lay it out in 
tracts for sale. Joseph Ellicott, whose brother laid out the city 
of Washington, was tlie leader of this band of pioneer^ and my 
father was one of the number. A little village called Batavia, 
suggestive of its Dutch origin, was founded, and the prellminarj' 
requisites to a new settlement rapidly sprang up there. Mills 
wore constructed for grinding tlie grain, roads were laid out. 
and those indbpeusable appendages of civilization, a courtr 
liouae and a jail, were duly provided. But strange to say. 
for the first seven years of tlie settlement, Batavia possessed no 
church. The founders of this little village were — what was 
then extremely rare — men of liberal views, — I might almost say 
freethinkers. Three of them had been Quakers, but their 
robust common sense felt ill at ease in the straitrlaced, sober 
garb of the Quaker sect, and they had left it. 
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Here it wa^, almost within hearing of the roar of the cata- 
ract of Niagara, in what was then, called the western wilds of the 
United States, that I was bom in the year 1809. 

My father was of Scotch descent : for generations his ances- 
tora had fought the English; until at last, ruined in their 
struggles, they fled their native land. One of tljeir number, 
my gi-andfather, sought a new career in the New World ; where, 
continuing the traditions of the past, he took part in the 
war for American independence. The Scotch faith still clung 
to the family at the advent of my father, and he had been 
taught to observe the strictest church discipline, i One day, 
however, having received a punishment for not attending divine 
sei-vice a third time, his sentiment of personality revolted. A 
mental revolution gradually took place, and, as soon as he dared 
to act independently, he walked out of the old Scotch Presby- 
terian church with a sentiment of profound repugnance to all 
its doctrines. His reflections on those vast problems which 
humanity has so long been trying to solve, bringing liim no 
light, led liim to the conviction that the human mind was in- 
capable of solving them. He preserved this opinion all his life, 
and was what is called a skeptic. A story in point is related of 
him in connection with the great Millerite movement in 1843. On 
the eve of the day on which the prophecy was to be fulfilled, one 
of the Advent enthusiasts, accosting him on the street, said : 
" Mr. Brisbane, do you know that the world is coming to an end 
to-morrow?" My father replied: "Damned glad of it, sir! 
Damned glad of it. This experiment of the human race is a 
total failure I " 

My mother was English. She had lived long enough in this 
highly oxygenized American atmosphere to purge out some of 
the esnbcraiice of nervous force of her more solid ancestry, 
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and to obtain aometliing of the flexibility of cliaracter which 
distinguishes the American raee. It may be lemarked here, 
that, owing probably to our vast forests, there is more oxygen in 
the air of America than in that of Eiiiope — an important factor, 
no doubt, in determining the difference between the American 
people and tlieir English anceatora. My mother was a woman 
of peculiar temperament; strong and intense in the sentimeuts, 
but impartial and general in her intellectual chaiuctar. She 
was a student, interested in all the sciences within her reach, 
especially astronomy, to which the new discoveries of Herschel 
were then lending great interest. I remember often, as a child 
on my knees before ber. questioning hev upon these great sub- 
jects and embaiTflssing her with my persistence in obtaining 
satisfactory aiiswere. The supreme difficulty with me was to 
arrive st a definition of the personality called God. " Who ts 
God? mamma," I would ai,k over aud over again, never sat- 
ifltied with her replies. 

It waa in these hours that she explained to me the mysteries 
of astronomy. Before I could read, I knew bow all the planets 
were revolving around the sun, their sizes, their names, and had 
ageneral idea of the theorj' of our solar system. I remember how 
with wonder and delight she expatiated on those great double 
stai-s which Herschel's new telescope had revealed, and liow her 
spirit wandered in that vast cosmic realm which seemed to be 
the true field of her intellectual life. Then, taking up the 
thread of history, she would reuount to me the wonderful labors 
of the Egyptians ; the great achievements of the Chaldeans, the 
Assj-rians, and the Babylonians, with their hanging gardens, 
their gigantic palaces and temples. Or, coming down to the 
Roman period, she would describe the salient points of the his- 
tory of that race, showing their military power, their energy, 
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find their enterprise, until iinally my infant mind was peopled 
with the heroes of antiquity. They stood apart from and 
above the little practical world in which I lived. I recollect 
well how I endeavored to explain those surpassing wonders — 
to discover some clew to, some reason for, their existence- 
It was thus at my mother's knee that I began my synthetic 
education. I began with a general view of human history and 
of the planetary system to which we belong ; subjects that, by 
this happy mode of presentation, became of absorbing interest 
to nie even at so early an age. Later I was sent to school, but 
there I came in contact with dry, simple facts, set forth in books 
written by mature minds, in a manner adapted only to mature 
minds, and such books interested me but little. I remember 
pondering over tlie rules of MuiTay's immortal grammar, 
where I learned thct a verb was a word which signified *' to 
be, to do, or to suffer." In my young imagination I wondered 
what possible relation there could be between I eat, I sleep, 
and to be, to do, and to suffer ; and my efforts to disentangle the 
meaning of Mr. MuiTay's complex metaphysical explanatioos 
were crowned with total nonsuccess, We were also required 
to read extracts from Biitiah authors ; again the product of 
mature minds, of men who wrote at a ripe age on subjects they 
had thought over for years, giving expression to personal feelings 
— often disappointed ones ; and here, too, I wandered in an intel- 
lectual labyrinth, striving to catch some glimpse of the meaning 
of what I was reading. Gradually I conceived an abhorrence of 
those dreary schools. Peiched oii a wooden bencli, with a wooden 
bench before me containing the inevitable grammar and other 
school-books, I impatiently counted the hours of the long 
morning and afternoon, pondering over subjects in which I took 
no interest and which I but very poorly understood. 
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But this state nf things could not lost. By dint of ingenuity 
and persistence, aided by the fiiet that teachers could not always 
be found to keep school open, I managed to gain ray liberty, 
and, once left to my own devices, I found no diflSculty in em- 
ploying my time in varied activity. First, in hunting and fish- 
ing : the country furnished abundant game, and the watei-s were 
full of fish. This free life brought me into intimate contact 
with nature, and made me a close observer of the habits of the 
game I pursued, both of the feathery and the finny tribe. With 
what pleasure I watched the reJ-headed woodpecker, his breast 
against the rotten trunk of a tree into which he would peck, 
putting his ear down to listen whether the sound of a grub 
could be heard. And the yellow-hammer settling on the thistle 
to pick out its seed, or the robin in cherry-time perched on the 
oheny-tree. I have watched the wild squinel bounding from 
tree to tree in our garden, and the wild partridge tripping on 
the lawn surrounding our house. And, as I listened in the twi- 
light to the strange mournful voice of the whip-pooivwill, I 
wondered what spirit was there uttering its incomprehensible 
cry alone in the gloom of night. I would watch for hours the 
Bilvery fish as they glided through the village stream. The 
movements of the white-bellied sucker, making its way slug- 
gishly along the bed of the river to find its footi, were an 
absorbing study to me, as well as those of the little fresh-water 
crabe, crawling from their retreat and then darting deftly back 
again, when some passing object frightened them, Everj- fact 
in nature was full of charm to me. The black squirrel seated 
OD the limb of a tree, eating a nut, displayed a cunningnesa and 
intelligence which seemed to me profound. In short, Nature 
and I were in unison. I never tired of studying her. and her 
great book of mysteries read to rao like a fairy tale. 
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What i> especiallr vorthjr (rf attentiou in mj life »t this 
tinK. w bearing on the events of after-life, was my gnat pei^ 
aoaai liberty and freedom of action. At the age of ten I 
poMiBaicd tfaree guns — a rifle aad two sbot-gnns. I woold go to 
Uie neigbbonng forests and hunt the morning through, no ques- 
tions being asked, and nothing unusual thought of it. In mj 
father's stable were hoises of which I bad free use. One was a 
&ivorite with me, owing to hia swiftness and fine mettle. I 
have thrown the bridle on him of an early morning, and, jomp- 
iDg on his bare bock, have made twenty or thirty miles, return- 
ing in time for breakfast, the feat not exciting the least surprise 
or remark. This early familiarity with the horee and the gun 
saved my life twice at least, iii after years, and it is worthy of 
mention as showing how the life of the American youth develops 
individuality; it explains also the immense restless enterprise 
characteristic of the .'Vmerican people. This spirit of ceaseless 
activity is destined at some future perio<I, when the populatJOD 
sliall have reached its two or tliree hundre<l millions, to render 
tlie North American continent the ruling portion of the globe* J 

Another branch of my education was puraued in the village I 
workshop;!, where I acquired considerable mechanical skill. As 
the little Batavia settlement grew, mechanics came in, and at 
quite an early date we had a considerable number of workmen 
in tlie different trades established in their little individual shops 
— a class which the gigantic machinery of modem times has 
swept well-nigh out of existence. Having discovered that my 
inventive efforts often required mechanical aid, I managed by 
an occasional present to make uiy way into the good graces of 
these workmen, so that I had free entry to tlieir shops. The 
carpenter, the saddler, and even the blacksmith, were important 
personages to me at that time ; and the frequenting of their i 
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shops gave me a practical iiisiglil into tlepartiueiils of labor, 
&inUiiirity witli which proved of real value later. Then, too, I 
was deeply iiit#rest*d in "thunder powder," aud I wanted to 
learn chemiatrj-, but there was only one man in the village who 
knew anything about it, and of him I was mortally afraid. So 
I got all the encyclopedias 1 could find, and studied and com- 
pounded alone. I also constructed a magic lantern and got up 
an exliihitinn for the boys at a cent a head. 
z' Had I had the ttjachera necessary at that time, I should have\ 
v.>^udied everything. 



At length came the dawn of the intellectual intuition which 
gave the key to my intellectual life. I was about fifteen yeafs 
of age, and Iiad run through t]ie preliminary activities of child- 
hood ; I had exhauated the resources of hunting and fishing ; even 
billiards losing their charm for me — a game in which my skill 
was renowned. Mature and experienced players from all part« 
of the country had measured their forces with mine. Among 
others was the memorable Tim Fitch, instrumental in the aboli- 
tion of imprisomnent for debt. Thirty-two points was the 
game : I would give them thirty and win after all. 

But, as I have said, my youthful fever of small activities had 
spent itself. I was now about to enter upon the second stage 
of my mental development. I remember standing on the bridge 
that crossed the little creek at Batavia one day, and musing as 
I threw pebbles into the wat«r and observed the widening, 
rippling circles as they started from tlie center. New problems 
were forming themselves in my mind, though not yet brought 
clearly and definitely to the touchBtone of consciousness. This 
solitary musing took possession of me. The intuitions of the 
mind were gradually molding their external expression, and it 
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fiimlly came in this ehape : What is the work of man on this 
earth 'f W)iat was he put here for, and what has he to do ? I 
said to rayseU : If the individual man dnea not know what the 
work of the collective man is, he lias no guide in hia career. It 
»eemed to lue that I belonged to a vast army in which each 
individual had his place and function, and tiiat those who left 
the ranks to attend to individual concerns could not advance ia 
the great acliievement to which they were destined. The aiiny 
was Humanity, I was a soldier in it« ranks. 

This idea, bom of spontaneous intuition, which had come 
unbidden and without calculation, impressed me deeply. I was 
contJoually saying to myself : What is the work of man on 
this earth? Whatever it is, that I should do. It is not right 
for the individual to work for himself ; he must keep on tlie 
great track which humanity is following. 

There comes to my mind in this connection certain advice of 
my father, who was ui;ging me to serious study. " If you will 
be diligent," he said, " a field of distinction is open before you. 
You have all opportunities. You could easily become the 
governor of the State." I wew struck by the remark, and a 
criticism at once arose in my naind. " Father," I replied, " it is 
of but little consequence whether a man is governor of a State. 
The great thing, it seems to roe, is to know what tlie human 
race has to do, and then to cooperate with it in its work." 

1 have ah-eady spoken of niy antipathy to tlie dry routine of 
the common school, wMeh apjieared to me to have but little 
meaning: my father, observing this, decided to take me to 
New York and put nie into a higher school. He was dbpleased 
with my inattention to what he considei-ed of paramount i 
]>ortance, and. being of a critical, somewhat satirical turn olj 
mind, he said to me one day: "T will now give you evei 
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et an education, and i£ you do not study I will bind 
you out to a tailor." 

1 had long been importuning my father to take me to New 
York, and. with tliia prospect of Uie journey, my mind began to 
conjure up pictures of thegreat city. I was about tosee some- 
thing of tliat ai'cliitectural splendor my mother had told me so 
much about. I imagined, too, that I should get a clearer idea 
of God wJieu I had penetrated that forest-wall by which I had 
been so long hemmed in. 

We started in one uf the good old eoat'lies of the day, atrug- 
gling to make its four miles an hour over the rough roads not 
yet transformed into turnpikes, aud went to Albany, the point 
at which we were to take the atecimboat down the river. It was 
night when we embarked on the " Richmond," and I i-eeall now 
the pleasant sensation that came over me as we moved off from 
tlie shore. In comparison with the jostling stage-coach I liad 
just left, it seemed as if I was being wafted away on wings. 

We arrived at New York early in the morning; and as tlie 
boat was neariug the dock, the last dashes of the paddle-wheel 
threw up the swollen, ghastly body of a negro womiin. The 
sight produced upon me a sickenijig sensation. It made me feel 
that if a great city has its beauties and its wondera, it must also 
have its brutal and disgusting aspects. We went to the City 
Hotel on Broadway, near Vesey Street, the great hotel ot the 
town, then, conducted by a man who had been a fixture there 
for twenty years, and whose bunip of individuality was so re- 
markably developed that he remembered the name and appear- 
ance of every guest who ha<i visited tlie house during that time. 

Soon I prepared to explore my ideal city. Full of expectation 
I started forth into its streets. I threaded its labyrinths of excite- 
ment, buBlIe, miseiy. and degi-adation, seeking in vain for llin^e 
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wonders I had come t« see. Rows of little brick houses met 
my ({aze fln every side. I went into tJie shops ; I huut«d for 
sometiung of Interest or instruction ; something Uiat would 
shtisfy my intQllectual curiosity ; but tlie best 1 could fiud were 
some colleotjons nf uinyons and a magic lantern. Bver3rwbere 
Uiere met me that dead level and commonplace which I bad 
hitherto imagined [>e(mliar to a small village like ray own. 

The effect of this first acquaintnnce with New York was very 
depreeaing. With a feeling of the greatest disappointment I 
aoliloquixed : Is it possible tliat this is New York ! Why this 
is only ttntavia s^'stemalized luid improved. There is nothing 
new here, and nothing to admire. How f longed for my native 
forests, and to roam agnin at lar«^ with my dogs and my gun I 

My new educational ex{>erience began at Flushing, Long 
Island, whore I wns placed in a iMaTding-ecbooI kept by a Mr. 
Moore, a Quaker of stem rfligiaus cliaiacier, combined with a 
wise seU^nttirest, ami thai worhlly caution which Ms school of 
plutosophy has so sedulously taught and carried out. The 
Bobcxd in reality was a don of rowdies. The boys all sl^t in 
one long hall, a kind of st»Il-|HuiitioiQ between their beds, 
tnd at night the turbulent spirits, of which there were a decided 
majority, would roam around aud play pr«ctic«I jtJtes on ti 
sleeping rompanioos. I iwxwi tir«d nf this institntioa, ■■ 
b^ged my fintber to allow me to leave it. Ue next plaoed lae ] 
in a Ptettch faunily in Guden Strvet, now Exchange Place, iHKfe ] 
he thooght I woold have an opportani^ of leaming the Fkondh 1 
hajugn Tbe geatlei—B who «Bdertoiik this hnnch of hj* J 
odwM iti en ww OTidee tl y en gaged in «n aneenpentol iMni«j 
■MBk tnii^ deqMfMetr. by seoUing and the Hbecal «■• c< th* 1 
eKW.«»iMk»bothcad»nee<. He pat iatoay haidb Ae F^iWEkM 
fwir aad £i«etad b* to leani dM ooBJ^atkM of the tcA ^ 
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ms. 1 uudertook tliis 
formidable task, aud at the eud of a week found tltat I was in- 
capable of mastering such a juuible of methodioal instruction. 
To commit to memory a lot of \yordfi without sense or relation 
to me, with all the singulai-ity of the French conjugation, was 
ini[>os8ible. I gave up the taak, saying to myself : " The 
French language is beyond my capacitj-." 

In the school to which I went tliere was a man of Bome 
original thought. IngersoU was his name. He was a teacher 
of grammar, and I shall iilways think of him with gratitude. I 
had learned Lindley Mun-ay by rote in my native village, but, 
as I have endeavored to show, without ever getting a very 
detinile idea of what it all amounted to. Mr. IngersoU took up 
the subject in a plain and practical manner, adapting his ex- 
planations to my requirements^ and in a short time I had a 
clear comprehension of the mechanism of my own language. I 
communicated to him my difficulty regarding French- "If 
you have given up your present teacher," he said, " go and see 
John Manesca. He has invented a new method, one adapted 
to the new beginner." I lost no time in finding the address 
indicated, and,enteringasmallbackroomonLiberty Street. I was 
met by a man of mature age with a singularly expressive and 
penetrating eye, his careworn face aglow with a strange 
vivacity. I informed him of my errand, obseiving that I had 
already tried one teacher and had given up the task. He 
scanned me deliberately from head to foot, as if with his 
pt6romg eye lie would take in my mental value. Instead of that 
obBequiousness so often met in his station of life, he seemed 
rather to contemplate whether it pleased him to accept me as a 
pupil. It was finally arranged timt he should become my tutor, 
and that I should begin the next dny. As, in his directions 
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regarding what to bring, he mentioned only copy-book and 
pencil, I asked if I should bring my gi-ammai'. " No ! " said he, 
" you want no gmmmai's. Tliey are madu by grown men who 
know nothing of the requirements of a child. Why, they are 
almost too complex for me" he added. 

On commencing my studies with Mr. Manesca, I was at once 
impressed with the naturalness of his method ; and I felt a 
thrill o£ pleasure at the idea of being able to comprehend what 
I had hitherto considered beyond my capacity. Seating me at a 
table with a blank sheet of paper before me : " Draw a line 
through the middle," he said. " On the left put the English 
and on the right the French. Now write, 'Have you?' The 
French of that is, ' Avez vous ? ' Below it put, ' I have ; ' in 
French. ' J'ai.' Now pronounce, * Avez vous ? ' " T repeated it 
after him. " J'ai," he continued ; I followed him again. " Avez 
vous?" he asked; " J'ai," I answered. "Now,"he said, "put 
down ' Tlie bread ' — ' Le pain.' " He spelled it for me, and said ; 
" The last consonant in French is not pronounced when not fol- 
lowed by a vowel." Then he asked : " Avez vous le pain ? " I 
answered, " J'ai le pain," To this was added the salt, the wine, 
the butter, the sugar, and ao forth, with the negative form of the 
verb and some adjectives, and we entered at once into quite a con- 
versation of questions and answers on the common necessaries of 
life. After an hour of such exercise I had fifteen or twenty 
words at my tongue's end. I remember that on returning to 
my boarding-house to dinner I rather astonished the persona 
present by asking in a very self-confident manner : *' Avoz vous 
le vin ? Avez vous le Iwn vin ? " 

This firat lesson was a revelation to me. I was overjoyed 
to find ft method that I could understand, something at which 
I could work intelligently ; and in my joyous energy I wrota 
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Cfol four foolscap pages of composition. When I returned to 
Maaesca tlie next day, he was astt)niahed at my voluminous 
written esereises, for he rarely got over half a page from his 
pupils, he told me. Tlie French lessons, thus fairly started, went 
on very rapidly. He explained to me aftcrwaiifs that tlie secret 
was in the quantity of compositions I wrote. "Writuig,"heaaid, 
•■ 13 the most important part of the study. With me you have 
verbal instruction, with youwolf you have sight and touch." I 
gave 80 much diligence to the subject, and mastered so perfectly 
all he gave me to do, that finally he said : " There is no use in my 
looking over your comjjositions ; I find no faults," Set up by 
this flattering appreciation, and desirous of knowing many tilings 
at once. I suggested one day that such aud such words should 
bo given me. offering my advice with the characteristic freedom 
of an American boy accustomed to rely a good deal on his own 
judgment, and with a strong tendency to follow out his own 
will. Manesca looked at me witli astonishment at first, then came 
an expression of indignation that a pupil should presume to 
dictate to him the course he should follow. "What! You wish 
to direct your own course ? Then go and do it I I will not 
give you any more lessons, young man; you can find another 
teacher." With this he turned away from me. I sat a wliile 
confused, and considering what was to he done. Presently he 
turned around and said : " Why don't you go ? " I replied, 
"Mr. Manesca, I am not going. I know your method is the 
only one by which I can learn French, and I am going to study 
with you," " I won't teach you I I would not be troubled with 
your su^estiona and dictations for any consideration." He then 
resumed his position, waiting for me to leave. I, however, stuck 
to my seat, thinking and pondering how I could mend matters. 
Soon he tui'ued again and repeated : " Why doift you go ? " I 
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repeated in turn, " I am not going. I am going to stay here 
and study French with you." Another pauiie, when to my 
great relief lie wheeled suddenly round, and, facing me, ex- 
claimed: "Weill Weill goon." That was t]ie end of eugges- 
tions on the part of the pupil. In a hundred and twenty lessons 
I had acquired such a knowledge of French that I was able 
to cany on a free conversation on any ordinary subject, and to 
write a letter with ease and fluency. 

After I had completed my French, I studied S{>anish and 
Latin on the same system. At the schools at Batavia I had 
studied Latin some three or four years with very little result. 
By the new method I soon saw my way clear. As it was the 
difficulty of the verbs that bothered me, I ti-aced out in big 
characters on a large sheet of paper the conjugations of tlie dif- 
ferent classes of verbs, and pinned them up on my bedroom 
wall. They were thus constantly before my eyes, and when not 
engaged in other studies I would look at them. Usually in 
the morning, before getting up, I would run over my Latin 
verbs. 

I may obseiTe here that Maneaca and I teearne great friends. 
I may also observe that he was one of the most remarkable men 
I have met in my life ; a man of great intuition, of unbounded 
philanthropy and generosity, profoutMlly impressed by the 
miseries of humanity, and ever ready to aid the unfortunate 
who came under his observation, especially among liis own 
eountrj'mea. He was from St. Domingo, where his family had 
been ruined by the negro insurrections. 

Manesca was a student. He had made a long and seriooa 
study of the philosophical ideas of his age. and was thoroughly 
conversant with all the literature of the French schools. It vrsB 
from him that I first got my general idea of the intellectual 
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movement of the eighteenth century, und which awakened in 
me a fervent desire to know more of those men who had ex- 
ercised such a wide influence on their age. 

Tlus first winter in New York was my initiation into a new 
world. The following summer T returned to ray native village, 
and strangely enough it impressed me — this old scene of my 
childhood. The boy's interests were things of the past. I had 
grown beyond that old horizon ; my imagination had discerned 
new fields of operation, and I felt vaguely that they would cany 
me far away. 

On returning to New York at the end of the summer vaca- 
tion, I resumed my studies with fi-esh energy ; working assidu- 
ously at the languages and mathematics, and taking up drawing 
08 a recreation. My father, seeing my interest awakened ac- 
cording to his desires, gave me entire liberty to follow my studies 
as I pleased ; and this manner oi life continued without any 
incident worthy of note until I had reached the age of eighteen. 
But the idea that had taken possession of mo at fifteen, as I 
stood on the bridge throwing pebbles into Tonawanda Creek, 
grew constantly in my mind. I boarded in a French house in 
Park Place, where I was in continual contact mth a variety of 
minds, among others Manesca. Abstract Bubjecta were freely 
discussed, and I listened to opinions from many points of view. 
Maneaca's inclinations led him toward psychological research. 
He based liis views on the populiw philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, and one of his favorite authorities waa Helvfitius. 
Through his influence I inclined to accept the same doctrine. 
This intellectual contact, together with my early intuition, in- 
spired me with an irresistible desire to solve the mystery of 
man's destiny, to penetrate the why and the wherefore of his 
advent on this planet. I said to myself: " I shall find this 
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solution in Europe. The thinkers of the Old World, with their 
great heritage of the literature of antiquity, and their larger 
opportunities of philosophic discovery, must be able to throw 
some light on the subject. Under this mental obsession I 
began, finally, to persuade my father to let me go to Europe. 
Nothing short of that journey could satisfy the frenzy to sa^ow 
which had now taken complete possession of me. 
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CHAPTER II. 

After a few months of coiisidei'aLton, my father consented 
to my departure ; and in the mouth of May, 1828,1 sailed in an 
American packet for Havre. The long sea voyage was without 
event worthy of remark, unless it be the absence of sea-sickuess 
— a sensation I have never known. At Havre a new world of 
manners and customs bui'st upon my gaze. The first thing that 
struck me was the position occupied by woman in the practical 
world. She seemed more active and_ independent than in the 
country of my birth. She was permitted to work and earn an 
honorable livelihood. At the Custom House a woman took 
the lead in all the operations necessary for the examination of 
my h^gage, afterwards ordering a man to transport it to the 
hotel. On entering the HStel de I'Europe, I was met by a 
woman who assigned me to my room. No man appeared, until, 
happening to require some personal service, a man answered the 
call. Thus the functions seemed to me all inverted. The cham- 
bermaids were all chamber-gar^ons ; the cooks were men, and the 
director of the house was a woman. The whole social life in 
France seemed to uie a strange spectacle. I felt that I bad been 
suddenly transported into a world not my own, and was look- 
ing upon a play in which I bore no part. 

The next day I took the diligence for Paris. The route lay 
through a beautiful country, well calculated to impress a green 
American, who had not yet dreamed of the diversified culture 
which often gives to the landscape of the Old World the aspect 
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of a work of art. In this case the picture, with its manifold 
tints and miniature contownj, suggeated to uie a Scotch plaid. 

The impression produced by my fellow-travelers was less 
favorahle. I was struck with what appeared to me tlie limited 
Slope of French intelligence ; for not to have a definite idea of 
America was to me as inconceivable as it was unpai-donable. 
When they learned that I waa an American, a lady opposite me 
nudged the elbow of her husband and whispered : " I thought 
the Americans were all bla-ck." I was also conscious of a 
certain spiritual rigidity about theae people. Their intellect 
seemed to be fixed in castr-iroii molds. It was in singular con- 
trast with the slajMlash, off-hand American spirit of which mine 
was a sample. On arriving in Paris I went to a hotel in La 
Rue ViviennOf near the Passage des Panoramas ; I forget the 
uauie. There I met an American who was going to a reception 
givun by La Fayette that evening, and invited me to accompany 
hira. Thus was inaugurated my entry into French society. I 
well remember my pi'esentation to the old General, and the 
kindly smile that lit up his face when informed that I was an 
American. I was somewhat disappointed, though, in this 
Revolutionary hero, whom I expected to find a man of great 
presence. His face had grown heavy, and, although evidently 
a man of bi-oud Inimtmititiy sentiments, he did not seem at all 
calculated for the important part he had played in the history 
of two nations. 

I was now in a new and a great world — the metropolis of 
civilization. It would be hard to tell all I expected to find 
here ; what I did find very rapidly was a great deal of artifi- 
ciality. Nothing seemed to me 8pont.ineous or natural. The 
architecture, with its cold, calculated unifoi-mity, was artificial ; 
even the trees in the garden of the Tuileries and the Champs 
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Elye^ were so clipped and trained that tliey were not trees, 
but simple blocks of green. As to the people, they appeared to 
have been trained and diflcipliued much in thet^ame way. Their 
Bentiments aud intellects were seemingly adapted to a certain 
social mold that had cut them every one after the same pattern. 
All this calculated conventionality was disagreeable to me. It 
tired me to death to be kept so constantly on the qui vive in 
the observance of little foi-nialities which to my undisciplined 
nature were of very secondary importance. So much for the 
impressions of Uie boy not yet nineteen. I have since come to 
understand the meaning of this national characteristic, and to 
trace it to its source. 

There were two features in French life which pleased me greatly- 
One was the euinnt^ in which I found a superiority over every- 
thing I had known then, or have known since, in the realm of 
cooking. True, this is not- really saying much ; since gas- 
tronomy, as a science or art, has been alow of conception among 
all nations. The sauerkraut and the ubiquitous sausage of the 
Germans, with their substantial pastry, are as bad as the half- 
cooked macaroni, or quarteiMjooked rice of the Italians, or the 
eternal potato of the English. It is needless to speak of the 
hot cakes and hot bread of the Americans ; their endless frying 
in fat, washed down by debilitating hot tea and coffee. Future 
generations may be interested in showing how much of the 
moral turpitude of this enlightened age is traceable to the 
abuses of the stomach. 

The French, in their efforts to refine life, have shown a 
remarkable precocity in the culinary art ; and it was in this 
department that their generally little relished art-ificiolity met 
my enthusiastic approval. 

Another feature that interested me deeply was the i 
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ent dignity of the working-classes. As J circulated through.- 
the markets and the different centeni of industiy. I obsen 
these people of the lower social strata. Everjlhing about thenifl 
interested me, even the modest blue blouse, so adapted to their 
various occupations. No shoddy genteel coats, no cast-off finery 
of the upper classes, appeared among them, to offend the eye and 
iirouse tlie jmnful sentiment of unfitness. All was in keeping. 
They had a costume of their own, a kind of livery adapted to 
their lives and labors, and which was rendered comely by its 
appropriateness, I saw here the superiori^ of a class wliich in 
my own democratic country received bat little recognition and 
was too often devoid of dignity. A strong sentiment of per- 
sonality gave to these people a distinction wholly their own. 
They were polite and deferential to Uieir superiois. hut it was 
easy to see that they expected all the consideration due to their 
own personality in return. I found this side of the Parisian 
world an agreeable novelty, aJid, much as I might tire of the 
beau inonde, " tlie ^leople " were always a subject of fresh interest 
to me. 

I may say here, in legard to the social culture so character- 
istic of the Frencli. that it is due in part to the influence of the 
Roman life and habits, which lingered in France after the fall 
of the Roman Empire. Its chief source, however, was in the 
powerful organization of the feudal nobility. With generations 
of military life and discipline operating on the national 
character (the basis of which was ambition), this autocratic 
class became distinguished for its polished manners and chiyal- 
ric bearing. A severe code of etiquelt*, inspired witli the 
military spirit, governed all social intercourse and impi-ossed 
itself on the lower classes — ilie vassals, who were trained in 
the jierfonnance of their subordinate ro/ee with inflexible 
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exactitude. This influence gradually spread, until the whole 
nation was imbued with what may be called the aristocratic 
school of politeness. No nation in the world hits pushed this 
disciplining and polishing of external deportment to the extreme 
which tlie French have, and no people liave exercised such a 
far-reaching influence in the refinements of cirilization, 

England in this respect offers a marked contrast. Thei-e. too, 
^e aristocmcy exereised an immense influence, but the influence 
was depi'essing. The chivalvic Latin spirit did not cross the chan- 
nel, and the substantial gravity of the Anglo-Saxon aristocracy 
left its corresponding stamp on the lower classes. The insular 
spirit of the English nobleman led him to emphasize the distance 
Uiat separated him from his social inferior. Their intereourse 
was on a lower plane ; one calculated to inspire awe and venera- 
tion, on the part of the latter. Hence, instead of the indepen- 
dent manhood of the lower classes in Prance, one finds in the 
same social rank of England that humble subserviency, the out- 
growtli of centuries of depression and lepression. 

Soon after my arrival in Paris I began my study of French 
literature. I read tlie poets, examined into the philosophy of the 
eighteenth centiuy, and spent a good deal of time familiarizing 
myself with the latest works of the modern thinkers. I hoped 
somewhere to find solutions of the great questions which were 
occupying my mind, and looked forward with impatience to the 
opening of the lecture season at the Sorboiuie. 

Meanwhile I was invited into the country, a trip which lasted 
several weeks, and initiated me into the country life of the 
French people. I here came in contact with some interesting 
specimens of the old aristocracy. With what admiration I ob- 
servetl their politeness and refinement I As far as the winning 
art of mauners ^vaa concerned, I was probably more like a red 
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Indian or an unbroken colt among them, tlian one of their own 
race. I recall tlieir balltt and parties, and the evident curiosity 
with which they regarded me when I joined in the dance. I 
had been taught by a French master in the style fashionable 
before the Revolution. The graceful and aedate manner in 
which this modern society moved through the cotillon con- 
trasted strongly with the leaps and jumps in vogue prior to 
1789 ; and those having a keen sense of the ridiculous must have 
been greatly amused at my terpaichorean efforts. 

Later in the summer, foreseeing that I should pi'obably wish 
to visit Germany, I began tlie study of German. My teacher 
was Mr. Ollendorff, since widely known as the author of a 
French grammar. I told this gentleman tliat I had a method 
for teaching languages which I wished to follow ; that I would 
like Iiim to make a trial of four lessons, after wliich he could 
consider whether or not it pleased him to continue according to 
my system. We began: I writing in French the words I wanted 
and he giving me the German. When this was done, I directed 
him how to ask me questions, which I replied to. Thus I began 
training Mr. Ollendorff in Manesca's method. It was of course 
very natural that he should want to offer suggestions of his 
own, but as I insisted on no deviation from the plan we had set 
oat on, at the end of the fourth lesson he accepted my offer to 
suspend study for a few days to consider what he should do. 
At the expiration of the allotted time he came back decided 
to continue. I piirsued German with Mr. Ollendorff until I 
had run through the hundred aiid twenty lessons wTitten down 
under Manesca's dictatiou and had obtained a verj- fair knowl- 
edge of the language. As my teacher would often borrow my 
exercise-book to prepare his lessons in advance, it is perhaps bttt 
fair for me to mention here tbat it was those lessons which 
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were the origin of the work printed later called " OllendorfFs 
M<!thod." It is a copy — almost verbatim — of my manuscript up 
to the twentieth or thirtieth lesson, when certain innovations 
ore introduced. But Otlendorfifs method as it was first known 
is an imperfect imitation of Manesca's. However, it is disap- 
pearing from the school in America, where it has been most ex- 
tensively used, as it imposes too great a labor on the tfiacher. 
For the time it had an immense success, being simpler and more 
redooed than Manesca's method aa published in his name later. 



I have spoken of my boyhood's conception regarding man's 
real work on the earth, and its infiuence as giving direction to 
my earliest thoughts and studies. 

About this time, while at the Opem one evening, I went out 
during an eTttr'acte to get an ice-cream ; and as I sat eating it 
the question suddenly presented itself: " Who pays for this ice- 
cream?" 

» Well I I do." 

' But where do you get the money to pay for it? ' 

" My father sends it to me." 

" And where does he get it? " 

" From the farmers of Genesee county." 

Then I reflected : " Does my father work to produce this ? " 

" No 1 he owns land and other property from which he re- 
ceives an income. That income comes out of the labor of the 
formers and the working-classes. It is they, then, who are in 
reality paying for this ice-cream." 

" Do I give an equivalent? No I Then I get their labor with- 
out equivalent, i. c. for nothing." 

The idea of this injustice struck me. I pondered over it. 
And although at the time it led to no very serious ulterior 
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reflections, it was deei)!y impressed on niy mind that a certain 
class in society lived on tUe labor of the masses, and at a later 
date this idea led me into studies of which I shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. 

When the Fall came and the lecture season at the Sorbonne 
and other Eeole* Sup6rieure» opened, I began by following " let 
count" of Cousin, Guizot, and Villemain, the popular lecturers 
on philosophy, histoiy, and litemtare. So mucli was I interested 
in general and abstract questions, I paid but HtUe attention to 
the physical sciences. Wluxtever related purely to material phe- 
nomena seemed to me at that time to have no umveraal signifi- 
cance, and in my absorbing desire to comprehend universal prob- 
lems I left those that appeared concrete and pmctical aside. 
Even the great city of Paiis itself seemed to me but a material 
phenomenon of small consequence, and about which I could say 
but little in my letters home. Notbiug concrete met my burn- 
ing desire to comprehend the reason of univei-sal existence and 
the relation of man to Jie Great Whole. I followed Victor 
Cousin with great attention under the preconceived idea that I 
should get from him an explanation. He called his philosophy 
" the Eclecticism of the Nineteenth Century," his idea being 
to take up the various systems of the past, to select from them 
what might be considered truths, and putting these together 
form a new and perfect system. He endeavored to do for phi- 
losophy what Justinian and Napoleon had done for law. 

Most men believe that the age in which they live has seen 
the end of diacoveiy. Under the dominion of Uiis popular 
delusion, it was natural for Cousin to suppose that if he pos- 
sessed the pliilosophic accumulation of past ages he could with 
that elaborate a complete system of truths. I myself had then 
very imperfect ideas of the progress of the race, and did not 
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know at what point it had arrived ; bo I readily fell in witli his 
scheme, which upon its face appeared very plausible. Still, as 
I followed up Cousin, endeavoring to get at his final conclu- 
sions, I began gradually to feel that no great truths came out, * 
His discourse was an easy, philasophic speculation, leading to 
but few substantial results. True, 1 had learned a great amount 
of philosophic histoiy, but my pestering problem remained 
without solution. I recollect particularly his declaration, with 
all the emphasis and seriousness of a man enunciating a 
weighty fact, that the immortal glory of Kant would be that be 
bad i-enewed and developed the categoiies of Aristotle. Now, 
having read over the categories of Aristotle without under^ 
standing them, and knowing something of the categories of 
Kant, I was astonished at such an appreciation ; for 1 felt tliat 
this tremendous achievement of Kant touched no great and 
fundament^ question. This aroused in my mind a deep dis- 
trust, and at the end of the saason I came out completely dis- 
appointed. I said to myself: Is this the wisdom of French phi- 
losophy, — this Joseph's coat of bU philosophic colors andshapes ? 

I will say now, that the fundamental error in Cousin's sys- 
tem was to suppose that the theoiy of tJie universe had been 
elaborated, and that all he bad to do was to pick nut the truths 
of existing philosophies, leaving aside the errors. Philosophy,' 
in fact, is yet in its infancy, and its specnlatiuns thus far being 
mainly erroi's, such a selection must necessarily be worse than 
valueless. 

During the winter I was introduced to Mr. Cousin, and liad 
convereation with bim at different times on general subjects. 
He remarked to me one day that he had had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Edward Everett, and that be was " a meteor on a level with 
tljB iuteiltfctual borizou of Europe." Cousin was a real Frencn- 
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man, and possessed some of the finest trtuts in the French char- 
iicter. He had a fine face with a lustrous eye which betokened 
a lively imagination and a tendency to generalization. These 
qualities he carried into his philosophy. But he was a man 
made more for literature than for philosophy, who filled this 
place in his time because there was no one bett«r qualified to 
fill it. He certainly was the greatest success in the stirring up 
and mixing of abstract theories that the nineteenth century 
has possessed, all of which is remembered to-day only as a 
proof of the gullibility of the public mind at that period. 

In later years I met Mr. Cousin again, — the last time just 
after the coup d'etat, in 1852. His long, abundant locks were 
gray, signs of age were stealing over him ; and in answer to in- 
quiries regarding liis health, he said, passing his hand over his 
eyes : " I am growing old and my sight is going ; but I do not 
regard it as a great calamity under existing circumstances ; I 
don't want to see what is going on around me." 

Guizot was as calm, collected, and frigid as Cousin was fiery 
and enthusiastic. His manner exhibited all tlie steady sternness 
of a strong, somewhat narrow mind, — a mind formed at 
Geneva under the dogmatic influences of the puritanical faith. 
Cousin is said to have referred to him once as "tlie Gascon 
brought up at Geneva." I met Guizot but once, and that was 
at a later period, at the bureau of foreign afEaii-s, of whioh he 
was then minister. He had become celebrated as a politi- 
cian, a dialectician, and an artful diplomatist. I appreciated 
Guizot's lectures and took great interest in them. I think he 
deser^'es to be classed among the best historians of modem 
time^. He was a remarkable analyst of the leading events of 
history, and presented his subjects with great clearness. 

During the lectnit? course. Cousin had spoken n great deal of 
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the Germans and of the philosophy of Hegel, he having visited 
Germany a few years previously to make a special study of the 
latest German philosophies. The idea struck me that possibly 
he had not properly interpreted these men, and that if I could 
study them personally I might arrive at some satisfactory result. 
Thus, with my mind still unsatisfied and restless, I turned my 
thoughts from Paris to Berlin, where dwelt the great Hegel ; 
" the sphinx," it was said, who had unfolded the absolute logic 
of the universe. In imagination I saw these master-minds of 
Germany dealing with vast universal problems. Viewed from 
a distance, they affected my mind very much as the picture of 
the cities of Thebes, Babylon, and Rome had done in my infancy 
and in my early dreams of New York ; and in a corresponding 
state of high expectation I set out for Berlin in the month of 
May, 1829. 
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CHAPTER in. 



I WAS glad to leave Paris, Glad to mount to the highest seat 
of one of thoae fine old atage-coachea from which I could view 
the country we passed through. I seemed to be carried back 
for a brief period to life in my native land, and, as it were, to 
spiritual liberty. My first stopping-place on the route was 
Strasbourg. What struck me most in this journey was the 
same artificiality I had remarked in Paris ; the same arbitrary 
character of agricultural scenery ; trees clijiped and rounded and 
squiired to meet various fantastic ideals ; while the houses of 
the iuhabitaitta, whei'e one might naturally look for some display 
of art, were absolutely devoid of beauty. Bald utility predom- 
inated over beauty and gracefulness everywhere. There was 
one feature, however, in this long ride, calculated to win my 
admiration ; it was the size aud substantiality of the great dili- 
gence, divided inti> its several classes as are the railway coaches 
tii-day. drawn by four, sometimes five, powerful stallions, with 
jHistilions astride the horses, and the conductor, or general 
manager, perched up on the impSriale, where I bad taken my 
seat. When I contrasted this system of locomotion with the 
light stage-coaches of America, I saw tlie difference between 
old devices gi-owing out of certain traditions, and the simple 
inventions of a people without a past. Tlie entire road from 
Paris to Straslwurg was paved with cobble-stones, the work of 
>r the transport of his armies. 
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I found this last-named city partly French, but the Geiman 
spirit predominated. 

Here is one of tlie finest cathedi-als in tlie world. I was par- 
ticulaily impresaed with its appeai-ance by moonlight, its great 
rose window illmniiied hy the ]>ale whit« light. I went up 
into its tower, reaching heavenward 520 feet. It appealed a 
mighty lace-work, so delicately were the stones cut and into 
such minute details were its little columns and stone-work 
wrought. It trembled in the air as the wind pa.ssed through it, 
and yet every stone was so limily placed under its clasps of iron 
hands, that it had stood there for centuries, not a particle ever 
having Iwen disturbed. Tliis great creation was the firet work 
of art tliat really impressed me . What I bad seen in Paris, with 
some few exceptions, seemed but the prosy creations of the hu- 
man intellect. Here appeared gometliing of a grand, sponta- 
neous chai-acter, above the ordinary works of man. 

From Strasbourg, across the Rhine into Germany, I made my 
way toward Fi-iiukfort , the first lai'ge town I entered being 
Carlsruhe. Here I tarried for a short time, obsei-\'ing the Ger^ 
man character. I delighted in these first impressions: in the 
goodness, the simplicity, the geniality of these people, so differ- 
ent from the disciplined, positive character of the French. 
Young myself, and modulating probably in like sentiments, I 
felt atonce at home on Teutonic soil. There was also a refresh- 
ing honesty among these simple Germans, still innocent of the 
modern art of scheming and lying to impose upon strangers. I 
must say tliat the whole moral atmosphere of Germany pleased 
me. The people were kind and sympathetic, fond of music, 
fond of poetry, and cultui'ed, even to the interiors of the humble. 
I remember stopping at a ver^' small inn, where the two children 
of the inn-keeper, Imlh under ten ycai-s of age, were playing a 
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duet on the piano. Goethe's ballads lay upon the table, and the 
atmosphere of tlie house seemed in unity both with music and 
poetry. All this showed great natural impulse in a people whose 
past liistory had been so rude ; who had expeiieaced so many 
wars, so much oppression. It shows what an immense power 
there must he in the human soul to resist depressing external 
influences. According to Darwin's theory, these kind Germans 
should liave degenerated into implacable savages. An " ad- 
vanced civilization," brought in by the railroads, has considerably 
changed all this. The modem German has caught the spirit o£ 
the age, and those good old d&ys of honest simplicity have about 
disappeared. 

From Carlsruhe I pushed on to Frankfort. This city may 
now be called modern ; at that time it was a curious medley of 
new and old. Wliile on the one hand there was evident the 
ambition of modem civilization to introdace elegance into the 
practical life of man, on the other hand there were the rude 
remnants of past ages. 

The Jewish quarter closed in with its gates, shut and locked 
nightly by the municipal authorities, was peculiarly interesting 
from a mediieval point of view. The narrow streete, the many- 
storied, narrow houses packed in together as if both space and 
aiT had been wanting when they were built ; thecautious. ciaf^ 
appearance of the adult population ; the small, dingy shops ; 
everj-thing, in fact, about that noted quarter, betokened the 
benumbing spirit that bad reigned there for age-s. I saw the 
house where the Rothschilds, the mighty millionaires who now 
sway the policies of kings, were bom. It was hard to realize 
that in this dirty, ostracized quarter sprang up the family which 
controls the industry of nations, at least so fta as to absorb all 
its BUiplna wealth ; and I was struck with the haphazard incoher- 
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ence of a world in which a few individuals could thus coDtrol 
the coarse of events and the destinies of empires. 

I put up at the " White Swan." then one of the first hotels of 
Frankfort. Sitting at table one day, waiting for my dinner to 
be served, I grew impatient at what seemed to me unreasonable 
delay. Turning to a gentleman seated at an adjacent table, 1 
remarked : "The Germans are as slow in their hotel service as 
they are in their movements elsewhere." This led to a eonver- 
BaUon, and was the beginning of a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance. My new friend waa Jules Lechevalier, a young French 
student a little older than myself, bound for BerKn on the same 
philosophic en-and. Owing to tlie prestige which Cousin had 
thrown around the German school, it was then considered the 
fountain-bead. Lechevalier was already well versed in cun-ent 
thought, a man full of sparkling wit and real depth of char- 
acter. I mention this incident because it led to many results of 
intellectual importance to me, and I shall have frequent occasion 
to speak of Lechevalier, with whom I was associated to the end 
of his life. 

As he was going direct to Berlin, which he was in haate to 
reach, and I wished to vbit the country on my route, we parted 
with the understanding that we should meet again in the city of 
"absolute logic." 

I again took up my journey leisurely, lingering over all the 
objects of interest I could find on the way, and stepping at 
Weimar, the home of the great Goethe. 

It was tlie afternoon of a beautiful June day that I called on 
Goethe in company with some English visitors desiring to present 
him a collection of etehings by one of their countrymen. We 
were received by the wife of Goethe's son. an unpretentious 
young woman, who conducted us to a kind of sitting-room, where 
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the poet isooii miide his appearance in a loose giirment of a dark, 
rather coarse material, reaching nearlj- to the feet. He walked 
erect, hiu hands clasped behind Mm, a position which he retained 
during the whole time of our visit. His appearauce waa impres- 
sive. Though age had dimmed the eye and rendered the voice 
ti-emulous, the firm head waa still well poised, and the finely cut 
features preserved traces of past beauty. Nevertheless, it waa 
evident Unit the equilibrium of the intellect liad to be maintained 
by great care. I could see that the spirit trembled in its cere- 
bral home, ready at any moment to take it» Higbt. He .spoke 
slowly, following with difficulty his trains of thought; and the 
most that I I'etain of that interview was a remark lie made on the 
tendency of the human mind to accept those theories which are 
moat congenial to the individual character. This was hut a short 
time before Goethe's death. 

Fmra Weimar I proceeded to Berlin, where I found my Frank- 
fort friend, Lechevalier, already installed and launched in his 
philosophic studieii. 

In sj^eaking of Berlin it is not my purpose to dwell on its 
physical aspect ; its palaces, its museums, its objects of curiosity. 
I will speak simply of its intellectual life as it existed in tlie 
university and among the professors, and of the social life I found 
there among the jieople whom I visited. 

I was at that time, probably, the only American in Berlin as 
a student and traveler of leisure, and was consequently a sub- 
ject of some social curiosity. A young man with all the off-hand 
spontaneity of the New World, dressed in the latest fashion of 
the French capital, was an unusual phenomenon in this Berlinese 
world. I remember the claretrcolored coat, made from a piece 
of cloth which my tailor assured mc bad been manufactured ex- 
pressly tor a member of the royal family, and the dainty canibrio 
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shirtrbofiom mysteriously held togeltier by three or four jeweled 
studs, which, also, I had beeu iiii'ciriued, bore Home distinguishing 
mark of ariatocracy. Thua equipped, I was prepared for almost 
any emergeuL'y, and soon made my way into the best Berlin 
society.* 

I found the Germans the most hospitable of people. They 
had nothing of the stiff reserve of the English or the calculated 
exclusiveness of the Freuch. There was a kindness and tnistr 
fulness in their social relations — a ypiritnal expansion called by 
them " ffemiithUck/ceit" most charming to a stranger. Through 
my acquaintance with the wife of the Russian ekarif^ d'affaires 
I entered the diplomatic circle and had occasion to observe and 
study iJie subjects of interest which absorbed attention there. 
Candor obliges me to confess, however, that those interests were 
of rather a frivolous and superfictal character. 

Another impoi-tant circle into which I was intioduced was 
that of the Jewish bankers. 1 met there the Mendelssohns, 
descendants of tlie celebrated philosopher of that name. They 
had preserved the intellectual traditions, and. I may add, the 
Intellectual elevation of their great ancestor. Tliere was among 
them a broad spirit of tolerance and of inquiry ; I am not sure 
that they retained their Jewish faiUi. 

Here I met Felix Mendelssohn, whose spiritual, sympathetic 
face often seemed luminous with the genius that was soon to 



* This bit of egatism aeenxtt a. Uttk out of plaice in so simple » nUure : certain 
It b thai Nr. Brisbajii; nertr wouid have consented to its Rppearsnce in priiil. 
But lean *ec no ImpropriMy In letting it sLand jiist u U was uttered. In humur- 
ont cftrleature of bis youthful particlpanej in social vanities. 

Tliere are one or tvo toucbes of similar character elsewhere in llie volume 
(noitAbly parts of tlie conversation with Calhoun). 

I have preferred lo leave each reclul in its original shapi-. Many, like ilie 
Iwl. nanifd, were siven in llie freedom and intimacy of the tabl«-tftlk — Hr^ 
Uriahnup'a favorile lime for irilkin.;. [R. B.] 
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niitke liis fame world-wide. He was a frail youog man with a 
physique far too delicate to resist tbe great tax put upon it by 
hia fiery, never-resting soul. 

As is usual with musical prodigies, he had manifested his 
capacity at an early age. When scarcely eight years old he 
would gather about him bis playmates and organize a miniature 
orchestra. When I met liim he was just beginning to be known 
abroad ; it waa in that year that be first went to England, wliere 
be was received with such Battering enthusiasm. And yet, I 
remember, in conversations on tlie subject, that he would soma- 
times express to me doubts as to whether be would ever do 
anythiug great. 

His sister Fanny, a charming girl, who married Wilhelm 
Hensel the artist, had also fine musical talent, and would have 
shone in the world with more brilliancy had not her brother 
been a star of greater magnitude. 

The house of Joseph Mendelssohn, uncle of Felix, was a great 
literary center. I used to dijie there every Friday. 

Another family that I visited frequently was the Beers; 
especially Johann Beer, brother of the celebrated composer. 
Meyerbeer's name, originally, was written Meyer Beer. It was 
his artistic sentiment, no doubt, that led bim to seek a more 
distinguished cognomen in the combination of the two. 

I formed a strong friendship for the wife of Johann Beer — a 
woman of fine sentiment and broad aspiration. She bad lost an 
only son some few years previous, and neither time nor friend- 
ship could console her spirit, shrouded in its perpetual sadness. 
Of tliis son she spoke to me fiequently. I seemed to remind 
her of bim, and her attachment finally became such that she in- 
sisted on seeing ma everj- day. So, whatever my evening en- 
gagements might be, I scrujjulottsly complied with her wish. 
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and began my usual round of visit* mth a quarter of an hour, 
at leiuit, at the house of Frau Beer. I know not whether it was 
any real resemblance to the lost son, or the novelty of a charac- 
ter 80 free from Old-World conventionalities, as I then was, that 
attracted her ; at any rate I could sometimes bring a smile to 
her face when all else failed. It was at her house, where he 
was a constant visitor, that I first met Hegel. 

Jobann Beer was a heavy man. claiming no resemblance to 
his brother on the artistic side, and but little given to specula- 
tions other than those of a tangible character at tlie Bourse. 
His principal pastime at night was whist ; and, strange to say, 
Hegel, tbe most abstract, perhaps, of all the philosophers that 
humanity has produced, was in unity with this most positive and 
■ concrete of Jewish bankers. Their evenings were almost in- 
variably spent together at tlie game of whist. I had thus a con- 
stant opportunity to obaerv'e Hegel, and sometimes to talk to 
him and listen to his opinions on various subjects. 

At this time — 1829 — Hegel stood in Germany as the culmina- 
tion of all philosophy, from Thales down through the Greek 
epocli, tln-ough the mysterious speculations of the Middle Ages 
to the final philosophical movement following the Reformation. 
Hegel represented the summing up of this whole couree of hu- 
man thought. His was the final word of human wisdom. And 
as I had come to Berlin to get the result of tliis great intellec- 
tual elaboration, I naturally studied its author with profound in- 
terest during these casual meetings. He was then about sixty 
years of age ; a man of full habit, portly in figure, and neaily six 
feet in height. His face, though fairly rounded, wore a singu- 
lar jiallor; the fie sh seemed bloodless and lifeless. There was 
no nervous vivacity in his expression, and the rim of red around 
the eyelids showed tbe chronic inflammation which comes of long 
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visual stniiii. The slightly retreating forehead was not lai^e, 
the nose and cliin were firmly outlined, and the expressioD uf 
the face in profile was that of a mau of strength, even rigidity, 
of character. It betokened that Uborious and patient inveatigUr 
tion for which tlie German genius is perhaps tlie most remarka- 
ble. During his game of whist Hegel seemed quite absorbed and 
spoke but little. The lecture season at the university was not 
tlicn opened, consequently it was ouly later tliat I saw Hegel in 
the pi (ifi-ssora chair. 

Among the notabilities whom I had the pleasure of meeting in 
Berlin was Fmu Varnliagen von Ense, subject of tlie " Memoirs 
of Rahel." This remarkable woman was celebrated through- 
out Germany tor her brilliant mind and flue social qualities, 
She was of Jewish origin, though her face bore but few charac- 
teristics of her race. Its ejifemble was not that of gmceful 
beauty, but rather the cleai-cut outlines of mental strength. 
The firmness of the mouth and chin foi-med a counterpoise to the 
genial flexibility of the eye and tlie serene intellectuality of 
the ample brow which crowned the whole. She seemed to unite 
the superior qualities of the two sexes : combined with a vivid 
fancy and sparkling wit was an emotional sensitiveness which 
invested her strong nature with a feminine charm of peculiar 
sweetness. I was greatly attracted to this woman by her intel- 
lectual superiority, and became a constant visitor at her house. 
Her indejiendence, her scathing criticisms of tlie shams and pre- 
tensions of society, awakened in me a spontaneous approbation. 
They often called to mind similar expressions which had fallen 
from the lips of my mother. Madam Varnhagen was at war 
with the artificial life of our civilization ; and had it not been 
for her superior personality, which gained recognition wherever 
she went, and captivated all who approached her, she might 
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have been a subject of social proscription. But her geuius car- 
ried her through, and made her everywhere an acknowledged 
leader. By instinct she was a radical and an iuuovator. I 
would talk to her of oui' republic, free from expensive kings, 
eostly armies, and complicated political agencies, but her [pen- 
etrating visions extended beyond the republic. She saw, not 
political innovations iilone, but changes in all the institutions 
nf society. One of her favorite themes wiia the domestic con- 
dition of woman, \\a falaen^s, its absurdit}', and its benumbing 
inSuencv. Many a time I have seen her eye flash as she de- 
nounced the arbitrary and dependent mode of existence which 
conventionality imposed on woman. 

Frau von Ense wiis married to a man of very different temper- 
ament. He was as cold and analytic as she was synthetic and 
warm-bearted. He had been in the army, and passed through a 
portion of the Napoleonic wars. He even had anecdot«s to re- 
count of thLs modern representative of the Alexandera and the 
Cassars, whom he had met on several occasions, both in Pitiis 
and Berlin. At that time the great subversive genius of 
France was still an awe-inspiring hero. 

Another woman who interested me very much was Frau von 
Amira, a relative of the famous count of that name who. at a 
later date, had tlie misfortune to fall under the displeasure of 
Bismarck. She was, in many respects, the very opposite of 
Madam Vamhagen, and yet a woman of remarkable endow- 
ments. She was all grace and delicacy. Not the gi-ace of simple 
beauty, but the grace of a deep spirituality. It seemed at times 
an if some strange light illumined her brain occupied with vis- 
ions of an unseen world. I would sit by the hour and listen to 
tile conversation of this woman, in whom was the greatest 
simplicity of manner as well as of dress ; all about her was 
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simple and purely intuitive. Goethe has immortalized her in 
his "Correspondence with a Child"; and, to show what real 
genius can do, I may state that when a premium was offered 
for the best model of a &tatu« of Goethe, she, witli very little 
preliminary exeivise, worked out a model so expressive in its 
simple dignity that it was accepted as the finest reproduction 
of tlic great poet. At a Iat«r date she took an active part in 
the political aud social movements of Germany, attacking cer- 
tain policies of the Prussian government with so much energy 
aud sarcasm that she became an object ot attack in return. In 
writing on a certain occasion to one of the ministera with whom 
flhe waa at war, she employed red ink, remarking : " I write in 
crimson that the ink may not blush when you read it." 

The purpose of my visit to Berlin naturally brought me into 
contact with the university world. Society may Ijc compared to 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, which are divided into class 
orders, genera, si>ecies, and varieties. The Berlin world in which 
I circulated was divided into parties, sects, cliques, and groups. 
I got in with a clique of professors belonging particularly to 
the school of Ilegel, the leading spirit of which was Gans, a 
professor of law who had worked out a theory of the general 
development of law based to a certain extent on Hegel's theory 
of Univeraal Evolution. Gans had a rich social nature and nat- 
ural genius ; had he been under the influence of less benumbing 
doctrines, he would have been an original thinker. I used 
to meet him in many of the different circles of Berlin, and 
everywhere he appeared the master-mind. Unfortunately 
he died too young to give the world the result of his ripened 
thought. 

Here, too, was Savigny, so -widely quoted in standard works 
of the day as an authoritj- on jtirisprudence and the philosophy 
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of IdW. He was a professor at tlie university; a talL, bland, 
kindly looking man, brimful of law, and, in spite of his dis- 
tinguished French ancestry, of all that German sentiment which 
gives a child-like suavity to the character. 

Another of this university clique was Mtchelet, also a descend- 
ant of one of the French exiles of the time of Louia XIV. His 
temperament was a happy mixtui-e of German phlegm and French 
vivacity — a man of complex thought and a metaphysician. He 
was a professor of philosophy in the strictest sense, and gave 
lectures on certain branches of Hegel's sj-stem. 

Marheincke, if I remember rightly, professed theology in the 
same scliool. He sought to show that the evolution of theology 
was one side of the great mental evolution of humanity ; the 
other side being the philosophical. Religion was tlie sentiment, 
philosophy the idea : through theology God revealed Himself in 
Intuition ; through philosophy He revealed Himself in the clear 
conceptions of the intellect. Then there was Hotho, professor 
of aesthetics, who gave his special note in the great Hegelian 
concert for the enlightenment of mankind. 

Here was a small world of satellites revolving around an ac- 
knowledged intellectual sun, who was seeking to throw his illu- 
minating rays out into every department of human knowledge. 
It was a curious spectacle, the efforts of these men to apply 
Hegel's abstract conceptions to every department of intellec- 
tual or practical interest. Those were the peaceful days of specu- 
lation, befoi-e the French Revolution of 1830 had given to Europe 
a new shock, wrenching it out of the great track in which it liad 
been running since the downfall of Napoleon. Berlin was a 
gigantic country village, and the men living in it peaceful citi- 
zens, admiring with profound reverence their good king who had 
suffered so much under Napoleon, and pursuing nnth the calm- 
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ness of the Buddhist sage the placid sea of philosophic specula- 
tion. 

Hegel started from conceptions so abstract, so miivereal, — I 
would even venture to add incomprehensible, — that his disciples 
could apply his theorj- to any form that suited their peculiar modes 
of thought. I remember one occasion, when in some discus- 
sion with Michelet, he went back to the very origin of things. 
" Hegel's logic," he said, " is the history of God before the crear 
tion of tlie universe." Another professor, Kerr Goschel, remarked 
to me one day : "Schelling wrote on the last leaf of the mentfti 
evolution of mankind, but Hegel turned the leaf and on the last 
page completed the solution which Schelling attempted to give." 

When the season opened I began to follow Hegel's lectures ; 
but soon found that my still inoperfect knowledge of the German, 
with his most obscure and wretched manner of delivery, defeated 
my purpose. So I engaged Professor Michelet to give me lea- 
sons, and began making notes at his dictation. 

It may be interesting to those who like to dwell on the per- 
sonal peculiarities of great men, to have a description, not only 
of the lecturer, but also of the room in which he dispensed Ms 
lore to the eager youths from ail parts of Germany who thronged 
to hear him. 

The lectui-e-room was a large hall in tlie university, at one end 
of which there was a plain wooden desk where sat the pi'ofessor. 
The body of the hall was filled with wooden benches supplied 
with facilities for writing ; each student retaining his own partic- 
ular seat during the lecture season. At the sound of the gong, 
which brought to a close preceding lectures, the students rushed 
pell-mell into this hall and took their seats. Presently Hegel 
walked in, in a business-like manner, and ^vithout salutation or 
preliminary of any sort took liis place at the desk, opened a roll 
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of manuscript, aud began to read. His eyes were constantly 
fixed on the manuscript, while his head moved slowly from aide 
to side of the page. His delivery was uniform and monotonous 
— bis whole manner exprpasing a simple desire to present the 
subject matter without the slightest vanity of maimerism or any 
attempt at elocution. When the moment came to close the lec- 
ture, f^in indicated by the sound of the gong, it mattered not 
if it came in the midst of a phrase, all was stopped and snapped 
off with mechanical abruptness. The lecturer arose, and in the 
same unconcei'ned manner passed out of tlie hall. 

Under the direction of Professor Michelet I followed Hegel 
during the fall and entire winter. I wrote out the theory of 
psychology, the philosophy of history, the pldlosophy of religion, 
and the theoiy of the course of philosophic development — mak- 
ing in all five small volumes of manuscript. I had also frequent 
occasions to discuss with tlie disciples of Hegel various points 
of his doctrine, so that altogether I succeeded in getting a 
tolerably fair idea of the fundamental principles of the school. 

I cannot pass over this period in my educational career with- 
out referring to the profound impression made on my mind by the 
study of anatomy. Although I found in the human body noth- 
ing grand or bewildering, I found there a mechanical, a mathe- 
matical complexity whicli excited in me the highest degree of 
analytic wonder. The impression then made has lasted through 
life : the mechanism of tlie human body has always appeared 
tome as the highest revelation of that Supreme Genius which in 
order to have produced this wonderful creation must be inher- 
ent in the universe. 

I employed a professor of anatomy, taking my place regularly 
among the medical students at the university, and thus gained 
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free admission to the large dissecting-room : an extensive hall, 
abundantly supplied with bodies, as nil tlie deceased poor of the 
hospitals and charity institutions were sent there. 

My first impression in cutting up these distressing specimens 
of humanity was ationgly repulsive. It seemed, also, in the 
beginning, that I was dissecting the soul in applying the knife 
to its physical envelope. But experience soon overcame senti- 
ment, and I went regularly to work studj-ing the parts of the 
body that most interested me. 

The head professor of anatomy was Herr Rudolphi, a man of 
remarkable presence and very superior ability, I became well 
acquainted with liim and received from him many polite atten- 
tions, among which was a carte-hlanche to use any part of the sub- 
ject I chose, and as many as I chose. The brain was my chief 
interest, and with my professor I made sad havoc with a lai^e 
number of German brains. Of the muscles, as well, I made a 
careful study, tracing out with gi-eat minuteness their connec- 
tion with the skeleton — the system by which the human frame 
is moved, and its practical external operation carried on. 

It must be admitted, however, that my anatomical investigar 
tions did not result in much positive knowledge. The further I 
went the more deeply I became convinced that the brain was a 
gigantic enigma. The material eye could observe its material 
aspect, could trace out its wonderful convolutions, its delicate 
conformation, and perceive in it a certain organization ; but the 
meaning of itall the finite i-eason was powerless to penetrate. I 
left the dissecting-room with a sentiment which has never faded 
from my mind. There seemed to me incorporated in the phys- 
ical organism of man a complexity of thought, a degree of self- 
conscious wisdom of which man himself had yet formed hnt a 
faint idea. We may discuss the question of the existence < 
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non-existence of Gotl — a self-conscious or non-self-conscious 
Creator; but tliere remains none the less tliis fact: if there is 
mechanical wisdom in the construction of the human body, there 
must exist a conesponding principle in the universe, as well as 
the power of applying that principle. 

Just here T will relate an incident, the painful effect of which 
has followed me through life, and which I hope may serve as a 
caution to others of Hke temerity. 

One excessively cold day, with the temperature ao severe 
tliat it drove all the students from the dissecting-room with 
the exception of a solitary young Jew whose perseverance and 
tenacity I had fiequently observed, I continued my work there. 
I caught a most violent cold, was dangerously ill in consequence, 
and the effects of that cold have pursued me to the present day. 
Personal experience as well as observation leads me to the con- 
clusion that colds are the basis of a great number of diseases. 
They congest the small capillaries in tbe lungs, and this 
congestion prevents the lungs from taking in the quantity of 
oxygen required by the system to maintain its normal state. 
My theory is that the oxygen of the air contains a certain amount 
of electricity. This electricity is taken up by the red corpuscles 
of the blood, which act as a magnet by virtue of the iron which 
they contain. Here is one great source of tbe vital force in 
man. Colds, then, derange the absorbing functions of blood- 
vessels by causing the relaxation of their muscular sheaths, and 
thus provoke a series of fatal consequences. 

Another of my interesting studies at this time was archi- 
tecture, which I followed in its various branches — through its 
Buccessive stages from the Egyptian period down to tbe Gotliic 
— under the direction of Pi-ofessor Ronibeig, who afterwards 
attained some professional distinction at Munich, I believe. 
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Architecture is the Hrat-born of the fine ai-ts, as well as the 
simplest aiDOQg them, in the sense of pure geometrical combina- 
tion. It is the intuition of geometry carried to its noblest con- 
crete expression , and each nation has embodied that intuition 
according to its own peculiar genius. Here and there have been 
produced really fine creations, immortal witnesses of the capacity 
of man in this direction ; but architecture, to be sure of iteelX, 
must go hand in hand with science. The intuition can inspire, 
and, under a strong impulse, ci'eat«, as is shown in the master- 
pieces of which I speak ; but wherever artistic intuition or in- 
spiration is wanting, as is the case in all de[mrtmenta of art 
to-day, great arcliitectural creations are out of the question, for 
the reason tliat science is not yet far enough advanced in this 
sphere to control the incongruous fancies that take the place of 
that divine intuition which men call genius. 

What with these supplementary studies and the university 
lecture course, my time was well employed from early morning 
till evening. Good resolutions on early rising, however, were 
hard to carry out. Accordmg to German custom, a cup of coffee 
was brought to my bedside every morning as a preliminaiy to 
getting up; but I found myself constantly liable to lapse o£f 
into an additional uap. So, finally, I said to the woman who 
served me, and of whom I rented ray apartment, that when I 
had taken my coffee in the morning she should take up my bed- 
clothes and carry them off out of the room. She naturally de- 
murred at first, even refusing to comply with such an extraor- 
dinary request ; but I bade her take notice that I should leave 
if she did not comply: so the stem little woman, driven to 
the dire alternative, reluctantly acquiesced ; and, scrupulously 
exact in the performance of her duty, off flew the twd-clothes 
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every momiug witli an alacrity ofttimes regrettable; but, hav- 
ing forced the contract, I bad not the courage to back out, and 
regularity, in early rising at least, was thus secured. 

When six o'clock came, the work of the day was over : every- 
thing in the shape of study waa thrown aside, and I entered the 
world of social life and amusement. I would begin, as I have 
said, with a short call on Frau Beer ; my next visit was usually 
upon Henrietta Solniar — a lady whose salon became an ioQuential 
center in later years, and of whom George Eliot speaks in her 
letters from Berlin. Misa Solmar had a wide circle of acquaint- 
EUices and was well posted on all that was going on in society. 
Prom her I would ascertain where the most agreeable parties were 
to be held and what personages of interest were to be present. 
The points of interest, generally, were where Frau Vamhagen 
and Gans, with a few other choice spirits, would meet. There 
subjects of all kinds would come up, — religion, art, contenipo- 
raneouascientitic and political movements ; and wherever Madam 
Vamhagen appeared there was usually au aggressive onslaught 
on the movements and opinions of the day. Being too young 
and inexperienced myself to be capable of exercising veiy pro- 
found judgment in all these fields, I was often struck with what 
appeared to me the exaggerated views of this lady ; the bittfii"- 
Deas with which she assailed opinions and customs which she 
deemed false. In music, for instance, she was a severe critic. 
The French opera the Muette de Portlei had ju.*t como out ; 
and its light, superficial music had suddenly acquired a wide 
popularity, which caused her to denounce in unmeasured terms 
the frivolous taste of the Berlin public. " What a disgrace to 
the age," she would say. " that such music is listened to with 
enthusiasm, when the great compositions of Beethoven are there 
> teach what good music is." 
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Thua paaaed away my first winter in Berlin, and by tlie iirst 
of May I had finished my studies with Hegel. When I had 
gone through the principal divisions of his sj-stem and had ob- 
tained a general idea of his philosophy, I began to consider what 
amount of knowledge I had derived fixim it, the character of 
hia philosophy, and what it really taught. I will say here that 
at each stage of my investigation I Iiad looked expectiintly 
for some conclusion, some sj-ntliesia of a high and positive 
value. At each stage I was disappointed ; still I worked on 
diligently, trusting that at the end, certainly, some solution 
would be arrived at. But when the end came I was obliged to 
confess myself as far off from the supreme question as ever. 

Hegel's theory undertook to explain the evolution of the 
universe on the basis of a primitive Energy. In this energy is the 
primary and pure conception of God ; it unfolds itself through 
the entire evolution of tlie cosmos, which evolution formulated 
by the human mind constitutes the logic of the cosmos. First 
it evolves nature ; then, passing through the successive lower 
creations it culminates in man. When man comes, tliis energy 
has arrived at a consciousness nf itself, and the conscious enei^ 
or reason then begins its evolution, manifesting itself in all hu- 
man life, — in the sentiments, in the intellect ; arriving finally at 
philosophy. In his Logic, Hegel calls this energy " da» Sei/n," an 
expressive word in German for which the English has no exact 
equivalent. The Pure Being comes nearest to it — an absti-act 
something without predicates, attributes, or an3^ing of a tangi- 
ble concrete nature. To this Pure Being he opposes a negative, 
" lias JWc/i'* " — the Nothing. It is to human comprehension 
nothing, because the finite mind must have qualities and attri- 
butes in order to form a clear idea of things. Ha\-ing thua 
raised the antithesis — & negative of tJie first proposition — he 
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passes to the third, a synthesis, and proclaims " da» Werden " — 
the Becoming. 

Thus we have three terms in a trinity of int«UectuaI evolu- 
tion : the thesis, the antithesis and the syntlieais : the Pure Be- 
ing, the negative of the Pure Being, — and the resolution of the 
two into etwas — a something. It was out of tliis primary founda^ 
tion that Hegel evolved his whole system of Logic applied to all 
departments of human knowledge, — to religion, to philosophy, 
to history, to art, and to nil the special sciences. In two ponder- 
ous volumes, if I remember rightly, he presented this great de- 
velopment from a single idea. 

Men now smile at ttiis strange though remarkable effort of an 
intellect evolving the universe from the recesses of its own brain. 
Hot have we not like examples through all history? It was the 
pure intuitions of Plato's soul which gave birth to his theory ; 
and at the present day have we much letter to boast of? Her- 
bert Spencer declares that in the beginning there existed an 
Energy, the basis of all cosmic life ; and that this Enei^y is 
what men call God. Darwin, going back to a primitive organic 
cell (concerning the origin of which he knows nothing, but the 
necessity of which ho conceives to be imperative), evolves the 
entire vegetable and animal kingdoms, " the struggle for 
existence " being the means by which this primitive organic 
germ or cell converts itself into the vast series of vegetable and 
animal creations. So Hegel out of hisprimitiveEnergyevolved 
the entire history of humanity. 

There would seem to be a unity in abstract conception among 
these men ; the same idea having been presented by different 
thinkers and in different generations under a great variety of 
forms. It is an intuition of origins and of unity in the soul 
which impels the mind to seek foi" primarj' principles on which 
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to build a theory ; and "the struggle for existence." " the survi- 
val of the fittest," or some other presumed inherent [lower in 
sucli primary principle, is introduced to explain all the manifold 
varieties of its external manifestation. 

I now possessed a fair idea of the state of philosophy in France 
and had gone through the latest school in Germany. I had at 
least the synthesis of modem philosophy and could form some 
opinion of the amount of knowledge really gained in all tliis 
study. On summing it up I came to the conclusion tliat I was 
profoundly in tlie dark. I had learned nothing of the uoivei'se : 
for in stating that man was the final object of cosmic evolution 
the accomplishment of the Divine purpose seemed to me to 
announce a very small result thus far. The astonishing infer- 
ence to be drawn from it all, was that the primitive Energy 
having produced man, and he having evolved a pliiloaophy, that 
was enough. I found in Hegel and among his disciples no idea 
of a higher social order than the European civiUzation ; whereas 
I, imbued with the democratic principles of my native land, saw 
some progress at least, in the transformation of these old des- 
potisms, with theu' armies and their Middle-Age traditions, into 
the democratic institutions of a republic; and, naturally, I 
looked upon the political stat« of things in Europe aa far from 
ideal. 

Nothing in all this satisfied the yearning curiosity of a mind 
in its restless search for the destiny of huraanitj". I rejected it 
with disappointment and disdain. Before, I was in the darkness 
of hope ; now, I was in the darkness of despair. I said to my- 
self : " If this is the only answer that human reason has to offer 
to ray problem at the present day, then humati reason is in a 
state of complete ignorance ; it has not the ability to penetrate 
the system of the universe." My distrust of man's mental , 
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capacity began to work on me ao sti-ongly tliat I grew melan- 
choly; I was seized with a sentiment of indignation at the 
Creator of this puny being — man. It seemed to me a derision to 
have made such an eternal contradiction as the limitless in- 
tuitions of a soul yearning to know, combined with the limited 
powers of a brain that could never know. 

In the spring, consequently, I settled up my literary accounts 
in Berlin, putting down to the credit side a melancholy row of 
zeros. I then turned my thoughts to a new move, feeling that 
I had seen enough of Christian civilization for a while, and that 
it would be a relief to make an excui'sion east to Turkey, and 
look at barbaric civilization. 

Thus, taking leave of all ray good frienda, I started for 
Vienna, eariying with me lettere of introduction to parties of 
distinction in that city, among others to the Prince Dietrich- 
stein. Through these letters I was introduced into an aristo* 
cratic circle, where— as a matter of curiosity — I may mention, 
cone of tlie bourgeoi» or middle classes were ever admitted. A 
title was an indispensable condition of suffrage in that cliarmed 
circle ; I came from a country where no titles existed : how 
meet the difficulty which presented itself? It was finally 
decided to give me a title for the time being, so I was made 
Count for the brief period of my stay in Vienna, and my ear 
became so accustomed to this title that it seemed finally to 
belong to me. 

A young and very unimportant personage fresh from the New 
World, I had here a rare occasion to observe the spirit of caste, 
the eiclusiveness which a social conventionality had developed 
in a cei'tain class. Here was a fragment of the Middle Ages. — 
the dominion of a class which by the power of the sword had 
Bubdued all others, and with relentless ambition had kept them 
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in subjection. — fashionable, polished, with all the amenities of 
modem refinement, yet still maintaining this sentiment of 
dominion with all the traditions of mediieval despotism. 

[As the recital on Vienna was abruptly broken off and never 
returned to, I will give here a page from Mr. Brisbane's journal 
of 1830:] 



"T™ 



lt, ^pr;/ 20.— Went to see Prince Dlei.rlcliBteln at eleven. Avery 
I, alxly-three years old, be told me, buE lie bears bis age remark- 



Inlerastliig n: 
»bly well. 

" He belongs to the,blgh nobility here, and is, it appears, an exception to the 
spirit that guides that clasa. In the first place he Is a Liberal— a rare tbing 
among the nobility, who are against new ideas and given lo catholiclam, as the 
prince told me. 

" 1 Miked with him about an hour, during which he said that the society 
of the nobility was the most frivolous conceivable. lie snid he no longer went 
into society. 

" The prince has a large library containing books in several langiiagea, uid 
he speaks English vary well. I saw the Journal det Dfbat* on bis t*ble. He 
said they were not pleased here with hie being a Liberal, bnt as he hod no office 
and took no part in public matters they let him qaietly alone. 

" His brother Maurice is governor of the young Napoleon- /(? roi de Rome or 
the due de ReitMadt, whichever one may please to call this scion of an eclipsed 
house. The prince remarked that his brother's manner of thinking was very 
different from his o»'n. 



" I saw this morning the young Napolivn. He was just returning from the 
parade ground with ihe Kronprlnzand other officers; and as his horae walked 
I bad a good chance to observe him carefully. 

" Tlie Bourbons may rest in peace as far m he Is concenied, if there is any 
truth In physiognomy. 

" He lias light hair and light blue eyes, overhung by heavy, uneven eyebrows. 
There is quite a deep line under the eyes, and the lids seem thick. The month 
appears bad, the large undcrllp droops as be speaks. I could not see much ot 
the forehead, but I should judge it to be his best feature. In short, I am greatly 
disappointed in this facel It does not indicate vigor of mind. The flesh looks 
coarse, without compactness or smoothness on this long, pale face with its i 
less eyes glancing slowly from side to side in vogue expression. 

" This Is the son of Xapoleon only in the flesh. The great military gei 
did not give him his mind- 1 pvcn think he \ua but little mind, 

■' He has much more of the Austrian in him tbau the French." 
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After a few weeks' sojourn. I left Vieiiiia and went to Trieste, 
where I engaged passage on a vessel wliich was about sailing 
for Constantinople. The weather on my journey from Berlin 
to Vienna had been very bad. Tlie cold, damp atmosphere of 
the North followed me even to the Austiian capital ; but on 
arriving at Trieste all was sunshine and perfume ; remnants of 
my fatJil Berlin cold, which had confined me to my room part 
of the time in Vienna, suddenly disapjieared under the influence 
of Hub balmy atmosphere. My cough ceased as if by magic, 
and I imagined myself cured. This shows the effect of climate. 
The third day after my arrival I embarked, and we set sail down 
the Adriatic. At nightfall the religions services of the Catholic 
Church were held on board, all the sailora participating. Their 
prayers were offered to the saints and the Virgin for a prosper- 
ous voyage, and there was great apparent sincerity and devotion 
in this evening service. The captain was a tall man with 
a splendid physique, the envelope of a very kind, even feminine 
nature, and I was struck with the strange conti-ast between the 
physical and the spiritual man. He invited me very courteously 
to take part in the services going on at the bow of the ship 
while I was promenading at the stem ; I replied that I paid due 
attention, but that I was bom in a country of a different religion 
where they only prayed once a week. He seemed satisfied with 
this explanation and willing to concede me the exereise of my 
independence. 

As we were making our way one day, a shoal of fish came in 
view around the bow of the vessel, and the mate, getting on the 
bowsprit threw a harpoon into one of the largest and drew hira 
up to the top of the rail. There was gieat delight on board, 
for it was a splendid fish, and a couple of sailors were de- 
puted to seize it and land it on deck. But by some mishap. 
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wheu everything seemed to presage a Imppy reaxilt, away 
slipped the fish, plunging out of sight. The captain, looking 
on, cried out in the most emphatic manner : •■ Corpo dellu Sanata 
Madonna" — Body of the Most Holy Virgin — a familiar kind 
of oath iu the Italian tongue, I noticed llie captain's excla- 
mation and wondered at it as a strange idiom of language, but 
thought nothing further of it at tlie time. 

A few days afterwards the weather changed. Clouds arose, 
the wind blew, and at nightfall we were in the midst of quit« ft 
fierce storm. I had observed that during the fine weather the 
sulora had become rather slack in their devotions, but when the 
storm came on there was a hearty renewal of vespeiB ; all united 
in a general supplication to the saints and the Virgin to shield 
them from disaster. The captain, watchful, evidently anxious, 
perceiving me pass back and forth on the rear deck with 
my cap on, came up to me with an air of authority and 
said ; " Signor Alberto, take off your cap ! Have you no 
respect for the Virgin ? " " Captain," said I, " do you know 
the cause of this storm ? Do you remember that fish, Rnd 
what you said when it fell bsuk into the sea ? You did not 
respect the Virgin when you took her name in vain. Now 
that is your business ; you have got to manage tliis storm in 
your own way. There's no use in taking my cap off ; I can't 
help you. You have got to make your own peace with the 
Holy Vii^n." 

The captain was completely overcome : he turned and said 
nothing. 

Prayers went on and the storm went on ; we passed really 
a dangerous night, and the next morning the sea was 
covered with a dense fog. Drifting slowly onward with 
the least possible stul. the fog suddenly lifted to show us 
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were plunging headlong onto a rock not five bun- ' 
tired yard» distant ; we had just time to tack and escape the 



The weather soon cleared up, and we continued our voyage, 
which was pleasant to the end. On arriving at the mouth of 
the Bosphorus we met a north wind which, combined with tlie 
force of an opposing current, rendered it impossible to advance. 
We were obliged, therefore, to cast anchor and lay off the shore 
some four miles distant. Vessels here are frequently detained 
in this way by a north wind two or three weeks at a time in the 
warm season. After a couple of days at anchor I began to get 
restless and conceived the idea of getting ashore and going to 
Constantinople on horseback. Communicating ray plan to the 
captain, I was met with strong objections. He held tliat he 
was responsible for me, and that if anj'thing should happen to 
me he would be called to account. I then assembled the pas- 
sengers and made a declaration before them tlrnt I went of my 
own free will and insisted on going. Under such conditions I 
was permitted to depart. The use of a boat was given me, and 
men detailed to row me ashore. Taking only a few articles of 
toilet. I left my baggage on board, and away I went to the coast 
of Asia Minor. Jumping ashore not far from the seat of ancient 
Troy, I made my way to a little village a short distance from 
the sea-coast, and was soon surrounded by the whole population, 
men. women, and children. I had studied the Turkish language 
somewhat during the voyage, with the aid of a fellow-passenger 
who spoke Italian, and I began now to put my new acquisition 
into practice by asking for two horses and a guide : to strengtlien 
the force of which request, I held up a Spanish silver dollar. A 
young man in a group near me suddenly darted off, and after a 
while reappeared with two lean, lank ponies, of which I mounted 
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;''<ODe, he tte other. I toid hLm to make his way to ihe Dar- 
danelles. 

Before leaving this little village I will say that it offered 
a forlorn spectacle of wretchednesa. Everj'thing appertaining 
to civilized life was stagnant, and among all its poverty-stricken 
inhabitants I did not observe one that was above the dead level. 
The country through which I passed was wholly uncultivated. 
Now and then a small, isoUted cluster of huts would catch the 
eye, but desolation brooded over the land, while the stunted 
trees and scraggy under-brush sparsely scattered along my path 
bespoke an exhausted soil. I said to myself as I rode along : 
" This is the old age of Nature." We arrived toward evening 
at another village, where I arranged to pass the night at a 
cafew.t, a Tui'kish coffee-house, where I got something to 
eat. The food hei-e was in its way really good : my supper 
consisted of mutton cutlets roasted on a wooden skewer before 
the fire. Tlie juices of these Turkisli meats are excellent; 
mixed witli farinaceous substances or vegetables they make a 
delicious dish. My coffee was pulverized in a mortar ; a spoon- 
ful put in a little bi-ass cup was covered with hot water and 
left to stew ; then the cup, grounds and all, was presented. 
Milk and sugar were unknown, to Turkish coffee-drinkers. My 
bed was one of the wooden benches which Uned the walls of the 
room in which I had taken my supper, and I slept on the bare board 
with my saddle for a pillow. Getting into such a new region 
of life, with such unfamihar surroundings, I had no very clear < 
idea regarding the safety of my person. On leading the littlel 
village I had taken the precaution to send my guide ahead and J 
thrust my pistols into my belt; I imagined how easy it i 
be in that desolate region to rob a man and take his '. 
Certainly he never would be heai-d of again. On entering t 
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cafunet I was b. prey to the same uneasy sentiment ; my pistolB 
vere cocked and laid beside me In case of an emergency. But 
I soon discovered that my precautions were unnecessaiy, I saw 
that life was respected iu proportion to its defeaselessness, and 
that while traveling in Turkey I had no need of firearms. In 
fact I put my pistols away, and during my sojourn iu that law- 
less country never again thought of any need of defense. It is 
only wandering brigands — of the Albanian race particularly — 
who offer danger, and where they do not penetrate I would say 
that it is safer to travel in Turkey tlian it is to traveree one of 
our great civilized cities at night. 

The next day I arrived at the Dardanelles. There was no 
American consul there, so I addressed myself to the English 
consul for information and advice in relation to getting to 
Confitantiuople. He gave me au interpreter, an Italian, instruct- 
ing him to secui'e horses and make for me the necessary arrange- 
ment to coiititiue my journey. In looking about, however, I 
concluded that tliis important point was worthy of a day's 
sojourn. Here are located the great batteries which protect 
Constantinople from the advance of foreign ships, and the inter- 
preter proposed to me to visit the Pasha, the commander of the 
militaiy post. To this I readily assented, and he left me to 
prepare the way by announcing to his Excellency that a stranger 
had arrived from a distant country and wished to pay his re- 
spects to him. When all was ready I started off with my guide 
to the residence of the Pasha, a large frame building painted a 
Spanish brown, in the panels of which was some little effort at 
ornamentation in white flowers. Through a large door swung 
open without attendant, we entered the ground floor, which was 
literally of motlier eaiUi. From here we ascended to the floor 
above by means of an incline not unlike what I had often seen 
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on the outside of carriage-ruakera' shopa in my own country. 
We landed in a room whicli embraced the whole second floor — a 
vast nakfid tiall lined with a row of wooden benches, serving the 
double function of seats and couches. These were variously 
covered with cushions and rugs. The few windows which 
lighted this hall were innocent of glass, and the swallows flitted 
in and out thi-ough tliem to their neste on the beams of the 
rafters. Here I found the Pasha seated cross-legged on his 
divan, his son by his side. They were taking their repast, com- 
posed of what seemed to me sponge-cake and what is called 
sherbet, an agreeable drink consisting of water, lemon juice, and 
apices. I was motioned to a seat at hlij side, the interpreter 
standing before us bowing almost to the floor and addreaaing 
himself to the Pasha in the most humble, earnest manner. As 
he spoke, I remarked on the Pasha's face a smile of politeness 
and condescension, for an explanation of which I looked in- 
quiringly at the interpreter. " I have just told the Pasha," he 
said, " that you are the son of the American ambassador at Con- 
stantinople ; tliat you are going there on a very important mis- 
sion, and that without doubt you will be introduced to the 
Sultan, and will probably have occafiion to accept his hospitality." 
" What did you tell such a lie for ? " I exclaimed. " Oh I " he 
answered, " that is the only way to get on with the Turks. It I 
had not told him that you were some important personage he 
would have paid no attention to you." 

During that remarkable iuteiTiew tlie Pasha asked me many 
questions about the country I came from. He had not the 
faintest idea of the United States, and no definite idea of the 
measurement of distance. So, calculating the distance a horeo 
would travel in a day, I told him that I had come from a coun- 
^fmtlia distant. My announcement produced the 
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greatest surprise. He looked ;it me with astonishment : " What 1 " 
he exclaimed, " so young ! and so far away ! How could your 
mother consent to your leaving her?" 

This Pasha, who held a rank equal to our generals, was one 
of the most distinguished men in the Turkish army. He had 
been one of the cliieftains in the conquest of Greece and had 
obtained celebrity. In the expression of his heavy, round face 
was a mixture of brutality and mental firmness, with a certain 
streak of bonhomie. As we sat talking, he took a piece of hia 
cake and turning around handed it to me. I found it to be 
real bona fide sponge-cake, such as my mother made at home. 
It was called here " Spanish bread." Probably the origin of our 
sponge-cake was in some inventive corner of old Spain. The 
little swallows, too, ditting in and out of the building, were just 
like those at home. Barbarian contact seemed not at all to 
have influenced their habite, and they were to me the pleasantly 
familiar element in this singular surrounding. 

I observed, during my conversation with the Pasha, that on 
every possible occasion the inteipreter had a word to say on his 
own account. I remarked also the familiarity witli which the 
Pasha treated him ; all seemed on a footing of equality. Igno- 
rance is a great factor in the annihilation of social distinctions, 
but it is the equality of non-development, like that of individual 
oyaters in a great bed. 

The following day, provided with fresh horses and a guide, I 
started for Constantinople, I traveled on tlie west bank of the 
Bosphorus and was three days in reaching the capital. This 
beautiful country, slightly undulating, resembles the American 
pturie. It was in early June, and the sun-tlried grass added to 
tiiis resemblance. Now and then I came upon a small patch of 
cultivated laud, and wherever the plowshare bad passed, a 
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black, fertile soil lay exposed : growth everrwhere, esj>ecially 
in the fniit trees I eaw, showed its richness. There were no 
roads, in the proper sense of the term, in all this journey ; 
simple footpaths skirted the vast expanse of prairie dotted with 
small forests and patches of culti>-ation. Once in a whUe we 
would i>as8 the humble cottage of a Turkish farmer ; and I re- 
marked that whenever we came suddenly upon these dwellings, 
the women thus taken unawares would flee precipitately in- 
doors to peep out through the windows or the cracks of the 
doors. At long intervals of distance were stationed coffee- 
liouHes, such as I have described, for the accommodation of the 
traveler ; on the second day's jouniey however, we had met none 
by noontime, and the long moi-niiig*s ride, begun at sunrise, had 
given me a keen appetite. Anxiously (querying what I should 
do, as nothing in the shajje of a coffee-house appeared on our 
track, I spied in the distance, at one side, a farmhouse of 
respectable size, and evidently of more importance than any that 
we had hitherto met. I directed the attention of my guide to 
it and motioned to him to go there. He led the \vay and I 
followed. On approacliing the house no one was visible. It 
was enclosed, as was customary, with a kind of fence made of 
upright poles covered with branches of trees. We dismounted, 
and as still no one appeared, we ascended a flight of steps run- 
ning on tlie outside of the liouse to the second story, and entei^ 
ing a large room, seated ourselves in undisputed possession. 
ProHontly a man robed in white entered. He had a kind, benev- 
olent face, and saluted me with great politeness, upon a few 
words of explanation from my guide. Immediately be dis- 
appeared, and in a little while reappeared bearing a tray covered 
with the best viands in Turkey. There was clotted cream pre- 
d in a way that rendered it delicious j there was honey, dif- 
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ferent kinds ot fruit, and, I think, rice. I made a most hearty 
breakfast, and was so impressed with this man's politeness and 
genial hospitality that I was aroused, on my part, to an act of 
equal generosity J so when about to take leave of this unex- 
pected host, I offered Itira a Spanish dollar — a piece of money 
which in Turkey at that time was certainly equal to ten or fifteen 
dollars in the United States now, for the fifth of a cent there was 
an important item. With the same air of polite reserve lie re- 
fused to accept it; and no gestures, or such vocal persuasion as I 
was able to offer, could induce him to change his attitude. I 
speak of this as a striking example of the spirit of hospitality 
which reigned among these simple, uncivilized people, unskilled 
in careful self-interest and tlie principle oi rigid quid pro quo 
which distinguishes our western civilization. 

I entered Constantinople from the soutli, threaded my way 
through its dirty, narrow streets to the Golden Horn, where I 
parted with my guide, and taking a boat crossed over to Pera, 
the European quarter, which is separated entirely from the 
native population. Like produces like effects. When the 
Greeks arrived on tlie coast of Asia Minor fifteen hundred years 
before Christ, they settled in the towns founded by tlie Phoe- 
nicians ; but the Greek and the Phcenician, the Aryan and the 
Semite, could not dwell together ; no more can tlie Turk and 
the Christian. Here were distinct races, eternally separated by 
halnta, customs, and tastes. This region of Turkey, once put 
I iDto the hands of a progressive people, would be one of the most 
[ 1>eantiful countries in the world ; and certainly it must ere long 
' be opened to the enterprise of a new race. f prophesy the crea- 
tion of a new empire on this great domain now held by the 
sluggish Turks — an empire that shall start with all the improve- 
ments and means of progress which modem industry and 
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acienoe hare elabonted. Russia most not moDopoUze this field ; 

it U one in which all the nations of Europe should combine to 
make a free and open arena for the intelligence of mankind. 

I took rooms in the house of an Italian dragoman, and pre- 
sented my letters of introduction to the English and American , 
circles. 

The first impression made upon me here was the magnificence 
of the situation of Coastantinople. I caught a glimpse of it 
when crossing the Golden Horn ; the panorama grew and ex- 
tended as I ascended the hillside of Peia. Standing on this 
height, facing the southeast, I had on my left the Bosphorus, 
iJiat unique river of salt water, flowing southward in its broad 
course to the sea of Mannora. To the south lay Constantinople 
proper — ancient letamboul, spread out over its seven classic bills ; 
and still beyond, across the sparkling, sunlit river, Scutari, with 
its gay kiosks and its majestic background of giant mount- 
ains. At my feet was the Gulden Horn, cnrling along in ite 
northwesterly course of four miles to join the heights on either 
side which form that vast amphitheater that strikes the fresh 
beholder with such bewildering emotions. 

A clear blue sky overhead and a pleasant north breeze, blow- 
ing almost constantly at that time of the year, completed this 
scene — probably the grandest piece of landsca[)e beauty that 
exists upon this earth. \l con.structive organic principles un- 
derlie combination and arrangement in nature, here is a grand 
manifestation of organic art and wisdom somewhere. 

Oi all the scenes of interest that I have come across in my 
devious wiinderings in tJie Old World, three stand out as excep- 
tionally impressive. Two are natural; one is the creation of 
hnmaii art. Tho flrst ts the scene just described ; the second is 
Mount St. Gothard in a storm. It was on the 10th of April, 
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1881, that I crossed St. Gothard iu company with two young 
men fi'om Milim, obliged to leava their native city for politiual 
reasons. Our course lay along the road winding around tlie 
muuntaii), and we were about midway when the storm came on. 
While thousands of peojili- saw the clouds and the lightning 
rushing and flasliing amid the summits of the mountains, we 
were witnessing, at an equal distance below us, the storm's awful 
reverberation through the abysses. The scene was beyond my 
poor powers of description : the grand, the sublime, the appall- 
ing combined to seize the imagination in this aspect of Nature 
in all her physical frenzy. It was the one terribly vivid im- 
pressiou of my life. 

The tliird of these remarkable scenes is in \'enice,— the Place 
St. Mark with its palace and its Ivisilica. This palace is the most 
original architectural creation yet evolved by the mind of man 
for richness and simplicity of combination — unity of mass 
and multiplicity of detail — those wonderful and striking con- 
trasts. And tiie quaint old church itself, with its complex dis- 
tribution and combination of arches and aisles, its mosaics and 
ita primitive ornamentation. Those arches are unique in their 
way, and show the richest intuition of geometrical harmony. 
Men marvel at the strange effects of this wonderful architecture. 
Its secret lies in its extremes of unity and variety. The large 
masses of the Ducal Palace, which alone would be mere naked- 
ness, combine with the infinite complexity of the Gothic arches 
and columns of the two first stories to make a whole of fascinat- 
ing projwrtious. I should call it the music of architecture : 
presenting contrasts as rich aud accords as liarmonious as those 
of the gKiud symphonies of Beethoven, Here is a remarkable 
expression of that dinnc intuition in the soul which, feeling 
spontaneously the geometrical harmony of tiie universe, has 
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expressed itaelf through history in the great creations of art at 
those epochs when humanity was in a state of intuitional aspi- 
ration. And it is in this divine field of human creation (if 
I may so express it} that reflecting, conscious reason, work* 
ing upon the mere data afforded by experience, is always 
tame. 

Once fairly installed at Pera, I began my explorations in Con- 
stantinople ; the main object being its people. I wished to see 
the Turks in all their phases of life, to observe their habits and 
manners, t« comprehend as far as possible the character of this 
— to me — new race, and the in&uence of their social and political 
institutions upon them. I visited their bazars, their cttfeneti^ 
such manufactories as they possessed ; I made excursions up 
and down the Bospborus, and saw the palaces built on its banks ; 
I went to Scutari and other neighboring towns. All my move- 
ments and obser^-atiou were with a view to form an idea of the 
material side of tlie Turkish capital in order to form a clear 
conception of the spirit animating it. It was not long before the 
women attracted my special attention. Meeting these animated 
bandies of white in the street, I watched them with pitying 
curiosity. It seemed to me tliat they must smother behind that 
enveloping veil which covered everj-thing but the eyes. Their 
homes were little better than prisons, for in them they never 
appeared at receptions, parties, or social gatherings of any kind 
where they were likely to meet the other sex ; even the most 
intimate friend of n maJi never saw his wives. Another inter- 
esting fact in Turkish etiquette is the total ignoring of the J 
existence of a wife on the part of the husband's friends. Yoa " 
horse, his dog. his most humble oi 
possessions, but you must not pries' 
a welfare of his wife. 
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At length I begam to form some idea of this new social world, 
and to reiilize the iuflueDce of its social institutions on man. 
First, I saw that political despotism had checked enterprise. 
As there was very little individual freedom, there was no in- 
dustrial enterprise. There were some few branches of manu- 
facturing carried on in miserably arranged worksho^is, hut the 
spirit of competition was wanting among those engaged iu tlieru. 
In fact, tlie city seemed one of indvistrial stagnation and inertia. 
It was wretchedly built : vawt masses of small frame bouses, 
painted a Spanish brown, with here and there a pretentious 
mosque breaking the uniformity of roofs, or a long bazar with 
it« one long street lined with small shops on eitlier side, con- 
stituted its architecture. The neglected streets of the city 
swarmed with filthy, half-starved, diseased dogs which the 
Turkish religion forbade killing. On one occasion I stumbled 
over a body, and on looking back saw a man with his head cut 
off and lying between his legs. I found that executed criminals 
were often exposed iu the street in this way, particularly if they 
were infidels. 

I visited the great square where stood the column of the 
brazen serpents taken at the conquest of Delphi. The heads of 
these serpents, now gone, were supposed to have supported the 
golden tripod of the priestess of Apollo. Near by was the Se- 
raglio of the Sultan, into the outer court of which I was pcnnitted 
to enter. The same crude air of neglect existed here : groups 
of soldiers miserably di'essed loitered about ; and an immense 
negro with a weapon in his hand — ;is brutal a specimen of 
humanity as one would care to meet — was pointed out to me as 
the master of the Semglio. 

Such was the spectacle which Constantinople presented to 
me in 1830. 
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I had now seen four pliases of human society. 

Reared witblii a few miles of an Indian village, and in fre- 
quent contact with the Indians, I had liad abundant opportunitj- 
to observe tlie infiuence of social life m a virgin forest. I had 
theie a specimen of a people totally ignoi-aut of alt the arte and 
sciences ; who before the mivent of the whites knew not even 
the use of iron, — a people. I may say, in a most primitive state 
of development, and yet these Indians were naturally intel- 
ligent, moral, and kindly. There were ^ve tribes living between 
Lake Erie and tlie Hudson River, all of wbich belonged to and 
formed one race. I remember as a boy watcbiug the Indians in 
their dealings with the common whites in our village: they 
always seemed to me morally superior. Every one has heard 
of Red Jacket, whose real name was Sa-ffo-;/he-viat-ha. — " He 
keeps them awake." Here was a man conHidered by the whites 
as remarkable. "Wherever he appeared Iiis native superiority 
-waa felt, even in the refined circles of civilized society. He 
comprehended the true policy of the Indians in their relations 
with the United States, and prevented all those whom he con- 
tiolied from enlisting, in any of our waiB with the English, on 
the English side. He kept his tribe true to the policy of peace 
with tlie government. On one occasion Red Jacket made a 
speech to a large meeting of his tribe which lasted, with brief 
intervals, four days. My father, who regarded him as one of the 
few remarkable men he had ever met, told me that the eloijuence 
and impressiveness of that occasion he had never seen excelled. 

Many a story is told of Red Jacket and his ready wit, not 
infrequently turned against the white man. I can recall very 
vividly his visits to our little town, and his discussions in the 
midst of admiring groups, from whom he would call out peals 
of laughter. 
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I would call attention to these facta on the part of ethnolo- 
gists. A great deal ia said at the present day on the growth of 
civilization and the action of hereditaiy influences ; here were 
children of the forest, without history, possessing the highest 
qualities of the civilized Aryan ; and some of their offspring, 
educated in our schooL^, have shown aptitudes aud capacities 
in all directions. In them we liave specimens of tlie innate 
qualities of man without reference to the influence of external 
life. 

I had left my own countiy imbued withasentiment of democ- 
racy ; repuhlican institutions aud political liberty were ideas 
which had grown with my growth and become a part of my 
being. Our last war with England had especially contributed 
to this great sentiment of patriotism among the peojile of the 
United States, and with it national pride and vanity. When I 
arrived in Europe I thought I saw another social state, I was 
struck with certain monarchical characteristics present everj- 
where ; conventionality, discipline, the ubiquitous soldier, with 
his uniform more or less gaudy, the red ribbon in the buttonhole 
of the civilian, — all seemed to nie calculated for display and 
repression. These outward signs impressed me as betokening a 
certain frivolity in the spirit of the people and led me to criti- 
cise their political and social institutions. I will admit, there 
was a great tendency on my part then to exaggerate the value 
of republican institutions. Ou olraerving the political condition 
of France, for instance, I imagined that the sole thing requisite 
to remedy all imperfection was the substitution of a republic 
for a monaix;hy ; and this exalted idea of republican and demo- 
cratic institutions continued during my sojourn in France and 
Germany. I Imd not yet analyzed deeply enough to discover 
l^fbe real unity underlying the civilizations of the New and the 
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Old World ; bat when I came to see Turkey, fresh ideas began to 
dawn upon my mind. Here was an entirely new world, the 
most salient feature of which to me was the degradation of 
woman. I saw political lifelessness and industrial stagnation — 
a nation vegetating in ignonuice and apathy. There was no 
independent action among these people, no concerted effort or 
association as in our Western civilization : here, in a word, was 
the effect of despotism in goremment ; slaver^', and degradation 
in the relations of the sexes, and the fatalism of a blind religious 
faith ; as a natural result, no cultiMttion of the arts or of the 
sciences. 

I had thus present before my mind three different states of 
society : the primitive Indian society, the civilized society of 
Europe and America, and the effet« society of a Inrbaric race. 
I comprehended rapidly that the civilizations of Euro{>e and 
America were identically the same. American democracy had 
stripped the old European monarchy of its crown and dressed 
it in the sober habiliments of the untitled masses ; but these 
were simply changes on the surface of a great unitary social 
body ; whereas the societies of the Turk and the Indian were 
something wholly distinct. This dispelled my illusion with 
r^anl to the superiority of political transformations which left 
the social body unchanged. I saw that whetlier the ruler be a 
king or a president mattered little in the system of labor en- 
toiled on the masses. It effected no change in the poverty of 
the laboring classes or in the morality of all classes. I saw that 
we had beggars and paupere like Europe, that we had thieves 
and prostitutes like Europe, that we had knaverj- and cheating 
in all departments of commerce and finance like Euroiie. I 
also considered the aeltishness, coldness, and isolation existing 
in the social relations of men. I saw furthermore that with ua 
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many of these social defecta were intensified by the very liberty 
we enjoyed; for 1 was bound, in all honesty, to admit that I 
had witnessed more knavery, more subterfuge among the indus- 
tiial and commercial classes of my own country than among 
tbe same class of men in Germany- When I reflected that if 
tlie prostitutes of New York were marshaled together they 
would make a column three abreast, three miles long, I 
was profoundly impressed with the vanity of our much-boasted 
democracy. 

I said to myself : the civilizations of America and Europe 
are the same : they are both filled with misery, with social dis- 
cord, vice, crime, and brutality; and I then came to the con- 
clusion that the republic of the New World was not the last 
word of the race in social progress. Before me on the one hand 
stood the simple, passive, torpid Indian ; on the other the sloth- 
ful, worn-out, dead Turk; between the two tliis gigantic, rest- 
less, modem world: seething, striving, battling, incoherent: 
producing on the surface wealth and show and pririleges, 
while at the bottom reigned poverty, drunkenness, degradation, 
vice, crime, prisons, alms-houses, work-houses, and all the com- 
plex antagonisms of cliques and parties and sects. 

The frightful spectacle rose before me like a social hell. The 
one redeeming feature in this great world stripped of its illusions 
was the influence of woman. I saw that the elegantly furnished 
apartments of Europe and America; the carpets, the lace win- 
dow-curtains, the thousand refinements of om^ interior domestic 
life, were due to the respect of man for woman ; that the free 
intercourse of the sexes imposed on man courtesy and refine- 
ment of manners, cleanliness and elegance in dress ; that tlie 
social eqnality of tlte sexes aroused the sentiment of gallantry, 
delicacy, and that whole system of etiquette which comes &om 
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tbe influence of a grand sentimeiit in the eoiil. It is the tore of 

voinan which baa embeUished and refined our material life. 

Byron Bays : 

" Tec, love indeed is light Irani heaven, 
A spark of tbat immortkl Are 
With uigt'li shMvd. by Aitkb given 
To lift from earth our low deefre." 



Boy that T was, I felt profoundly at that time the influence 
of woman &9 one of the great levers in lifting man out of pure 
materialism into the higher life of the spirit. I became so in- 
terested in her condition, and the absence of her influence in 
Turkey^ tliat 1 went to fitud)'ing the question of the liberty of 
woman, and analyzing the different phases of lier social status. 
Among the savages of the forest I saw her a mere drudge, looked 
upon as a useful domestic animal ; in our civilized societies I saw 
ber a part of man's ambition, an object of pride together with 
bin elegant home and equipages, a being regarded with admira- 
tion, but none the less dependent, without real equality and 
liberty of action. I realized that under tlie best conditions she 
was only tbe elegant directress, tbe artistic manager of the home 
of the rich man. In Turkey I saw her a piece of property, a 
thing o^vned and held by man for purely sensiml purposes; 
passive, ignorant, stultilied by tbe selfish policy of the male sex, 
debarring her of all liberty and all external life. 

A faint vision of woman in the futui'e flitted before my mind, 
— woman Independent, active, following the untnunmeled prompt- 
ings of lier own intuitions. And in this connection certain 
reflections of my mother came to my mind. She had felt tbe 
servitude of woman in the isolated household — tlie subordinar 
tion imposed by the fact that man is tlie sole producer, the sole 
owner of wealth, and that it is to bim she must look for the means 
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necessary to her physical existence ; and which, in spite of any 
goodness on the piut of man, keeps her iu subjection to him. I 
uncleratood now the meaning of certain expressions from her 
lips which had fallen upon a heedless ear years before. Her 
words came back to me : " Had I followed a career of my own 
I should have made millions ; I should have realized my own 
desires and have seen the world, I have wasted ray life in this 
little village, taking care of you and youi- brother." 

From wliat I know of my mother's clear-sightedness and 
energy under difficult circumstances, I imagine that she would 
have accomplished all tliat she felt intuitively. In the war of 
1812. for instance, tlie then little town of Buffalo was burned 
by the enemy, and it was reported that tlie British troops and 
the Indians were rajirchiiig on to our plat'e, thirty-five miles dia- 
tant — the American soldiere having retreated from Buffalo to 
Batavia. My father, who was commissary at the time, was 
absent, and my mother took it upon herself to supply the troops. 
Taking " Old Chestnut," one of our best and fleetest horses, 
with the escort of a few soldiers she scoured the country, 
making raids generally where she suspected that supplies might 
be concealed. Whatever she found slie took, giving the owners 
certificates in exchange, but forcing them to deliver. It was by 
these prompt measures that a body of tixwps were preserved at 
our place, and the advance of the enemy retarded until other 
forces came up and caused their retreat to the Canadian side. 
All that history geems a long way off now, but I readily go bsick 
to those days of infancy. I remember, a little fellow scarcely 
five years old, stealing up to the bedside of General Scott, when 
he lay wounded in our house, and his ordering me out of tlie 
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took forcible [lossession of ray mind. Firat, I conceived very 
clearly the liberty and independence of woman; I saw that her 
educational development and moral elevation were primary 
conditions of social progress in almost every direction ; that the 
free association of men and women led to refinement, the desire 
to please, and also to an effort on the part of man to elevate him- 
self intellectuaUy and spiritua,lly. I saw that personal cleanli- 
ness even, and good taste in dressing, depended on the influence 
of woman — as I observed the dirty, neglectful Turk sitting in 
his doorway until darkness came over him, and then crawling 
into his house to bed. I traced this absence of feminine in- 
fluence into their industry, into all the departments of their 
life. In their miserably, scantily furnished houses were none 
of the luxuries of Christian dwellings ; the thousand and one 
fBsthetio wants of our Western civilization were conspicuous in 
Turkey by their absence; hence no call for the industries that 
supply them. In a word, the undeveloped, secluded, servile 
condition of woman produced a dead, stale blank in the whole 
life of the Tiu-k. 

There ia no grandeur for man but in the elevation of woman. 
When he drags her down and crushes her, he crushes and 
brutalizes himself ; for it seems an incontrovertible law that he 
who would become a tyrant becomes himself a slave. 

The second important conception which came to me in Turkey 
was that a particular form or system of government did not 
affect the fundamental constitution of society. I discovered 
that the American Republic wiis simply a new dress on old in- 
titutions. It retained the same sy.st«m of social relations, the 
same system of commerce, the same rights of property and 
capital ; and I began to ponder on the problem of an entirely 
Hew order of society. Nothing clear presented itself ; I could j 
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not think out an origiQal sj-stein. but I felt dimly that the prin- 
ciple existed. It seemed to me that I was standing on a sea- 
shore looking out ujKin a vast inij>enetrable expanse: back of 
me was tlie actual social landscape with all its incongruous 
forms and imperfections ; before me was the limitless space of 
the unknown, in the midst of which my mind lost itself in 
conjecture. Here was an imijortant point in my life, opening up 
new vistas of which I had never dreamed before. 

After a few weeks' stay in Constantinople I embarked for 
SmjTna, where I hoped to find a vessel that would take me to 
Greece. I had in my service, while in Constantinople, a Rou- 
manian, a kind, intelligent man who spoke nine languages ; and 
on leaving there I proposed to take him with me. At first he 
thought he could not go, but at the last moment, just as the 
boat was pushing off, I saw David rushing down the hillside. 
He jumped on board exclaiming : " I'll go with you ! I have 
just had a quarrel with my wife." 

We set sail with a fair wind and a beautiful sky, descended 
the noble Bosphorus, and in due time arrived at Smyrna. Here 
I found a city more active, from a commercial point of view, 
although characterized by the same spiritual and social death 
that prevails at Constantinople. Here, also, I ate the celebrated 
Smyrna fig, in all its undried perfection, and marveled that 
American enterprise had not undei-taken the cultiu^ of this 
fruit — the most luscious in the world, probably, after the peach. 

While watching for an opportunity to embark for Greece, I 
learned that a Russian man-of-war, lying in port, was about to 
leave for that countiy. My informant was a teacher of Italian, 
giving lessons in that lauguage to the captain of the vesselt 
and he expressed the opinion that the captain would be very 
glad to have me accompany him. Greatly pleased at such a 
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prospect, I rapidly availed myself of Uie little ioflnence I pos- 
sessed to that end, and soon received an invitation to visit the 
ship ; which I did with the most (^reeable result. We set sail 
for Nauplift, the then principal seaport on the eastern coast of 
Greece. On aiTiving on board, the captain conducted me to his 
own cabin, giving rae his berth, and replying to my earnest prot^ 
estations tliat he preferred sleeping in the hammock which he 
had swung for the purpose. From the Italian master, however, 
I learned that a coldness existed between the captain and 
officera of the ship, and that he kept almost entirely aloof from 
them. The result was, I shared his cabin and his table, he 
being very glad to have a companion on tlie voyage. I found 
him a man of the greatest hospitality and kindness ; a simple, 
silent man, combining firmness of character with real goodness 
of heart. 

The Russian sailor interested me peculiarly : drilled under 
the severest discipline, he was transformed almost into an autom- 
aton. 

A journey across the placid sea with favoring winds soon 
brought US to Port Nauplia, when, taking friendly leave of 
my generous host, the captain, I set forth on my journey 
through the classic land of Greece. I hired two men and three 
horses ; one tor my servant David, one for myself, and one for 
the baggage. The men were of a hardy, withy type, and could 
more than keep up with the hoi'sea. It was pitiful to see those 
men, with all their strength and capacity, working for compara- 
tively a trifle a day, living on scanty food, and drinking the 
abominable wine of Greece, preserved in casks by the aid of 
rosin, which imparts to it a taste that prevented mc from ever 
taking a mouthful. On my journey westward I visited the 
remains of Mycense, that world-renowned city. The desolation 
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which spread out before me a« I tiaversed this scene of past 
glory was appalling, — a dried-up soil, a stunted vegetation, the 
ravages of war, the absence of all oi^aized industi'y, death 
and st^natioD everywhere. I spent my first night at a little 
village which appeared to have teen hastily built upon the 
site of one formerly destroyed. It was built mainly of boards 
with the rudeness of our hohday "booths. We went to one of 
the best-looking houses in the place and there obtained ac- 
commodations for the night. As I entered I observed a young 
man and his wife and three children ; also an elderly woman, 
tall, thin, pale, yet of prepossessing appearance, with profound 
melancholy stamped upon her fiice. David explored to see what 
he could get for supper, witli the result of a chicken freshly 
Mlled and broiled, coarse bread, and some cheese. The chickea 
is still fresh in my mind ; for, after picking its bones and lay- 
ing them aside, I observed that they were carefully collected 
and given to the children for what remained. While I sat eat- 
ing, the elderly woman came and seated herself by my side, 
and looked at me with aji expression of singular interest dur- 
ing the entire meal. She got so close to me, and her manner 
was so marked, that I called David's attention to it, and asked 
him to find out what it meant. Some indirect inquiries brought 
out the following story : 

When the war broke out between the Greeks and Turks, 
this poor woman's entire family entered the army, and at the 
end of six weeks her husband and five sons were killed. All 
that remained to her was the only daughter wiih whom she 
was now living. I, it seemed, i-esembled strongly her youngest 
son, and this accounted for the yearning interest which 1 liad 
awakened in that sorromng, wan face. 

I caught here a glimpse of the devastation of war. One must 
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needs see such sights to fully appreciate the hoiroiB of the 
battle-field. 

Moving still westward through Peloponnesus, I made my 
firat stopping-place for a few days at ancient Sparta. A large 
mound was all that remained of that once famous city, and 
marked its place. A lively stream, thirty or forty feet wide. 
Sowed through the valley, and on its eastern bank stood a little 
village. This stream was the only one I had met, so far, in 
Greece, for the destruction of the forests and trees of the 
mountain-ranges had completely dried up the sources of moist- 
ure. Generation after generation, man in his selfish ignorance 
had been cutting the little timber that originally existed, until 
nothing was left of nature's clothing. I saw the agricultural 
laborers going three and four miles for water for themselves 
and their cattle, and during the entire time I was traveling 
through Greece not a cloud crossed its perpetually blue 
sky. 

On leaving Sparta I visited the scene of the battle of Nava- 
rino. To convey some idea of the poverty of the people and 
the condition of life in this forlorn, ruined couutiy, I will speak 
of my experience at a small place on the way where I stayed over 
night. On arriving there, David conducted me U? the house of 
tiie village priest, as the one which would probably afford the most 
comfortable lodging. We entered at dusk, this house consisting 
of a single stor^- covering a space of some thirty by forty feet, the 
size of its one solitary room. One half of its floor was boaided 
over, the other half was of the native soil. The lower end of the 
room was occupied by the hogs, driven in at night to prevent 
their being stolen ; over their heads perched the chickens ; and 
fleaa abounded everywhere. Mats were thrown down in one 
corner as beds for David and myself, our saddles serving g 
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piUows. The priest and his wife, hie wife's sister and two 
children, slept on mats in another corner. Finding sleep diffi- 
cult in the midst of so many fleas, I tried to pajw the time writ- 
ing by the flicker of a humble lamp ; and finally, when I did 
try to sleep, the roosters began to crow with such energy that 
David, awakened in desperation, threw something aloft which 
set the whole feathered familj- in an uproar and put an end to 
that novel chapter. I may add that this little household began 
the day with religious services, the principal feature of which 
was standing before an image with crossings and genuflectione. 
If poveri^ reigned there, ignorance and superstition certainly 
accompanied it, forming a trio tliat sunk the poor human soul 
into abject degradation. 

At Navarino substantial buildings had been put up. and an air 
of life had been given to tlie town by the presence of the French 
garrison established tliere. Apartments, however, were scarce ; 
it was with great difficulty that I found rooms, and what I did 
find belonged to an abaent Fi-encli officer who was to return in 
four da^. As I ascended the stairway to my apartment, I ob- 
served sitting on a door-sill by which I passed, a young, faii^ 
haired, blue-eyed girl, of perhaps eighteen yeara. Her delicate 
face showed roe that she was an Italian, and I saluted her in that 
language. Later I observed in the same place a woman of mature 
age and sad countenance. I comprehended that she was there 
with her child to earn a living in this busy town, transformed 
pi-actically into a French camp. 

That night I felt indisposed, and the next morning I found 
myself ill with a high fever which came on with great I'apidity. 
My servant called a French physician, but by afternoon I was so 
ill that they thought me at one time dead. While lying in this 
helpless, motionless stJite. I wag conscious every now and then 
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of the preseace of the young giil, who woaM steal to the door 
when it was left open and look in. 

For two days I lay there under the inBuence o£ a raging fever, 
and on the afternoon of the third it was announced that the officer 
would return the next evening, and that I would be required to 
vacate his room by one o'clock. David had made careful search 
through the town without success; no other room could be 
found. Four miles distant was the nearest place where quartets 
could be obtained, and with this journey in prospect I began to 
improve. The last night I seemed to gain aa rapidly as I had 
been rapidly taken ill, and when morning came I felt able to stir. 
As noon approached, David got me up and dressed me ; the horses 
were brought, and I prepared for my journey. Nothing but the 
§trength and withiness of youth, with the immense exercise to 
which I had been accustomed, enabled me to perform this feat. 
When 1 was all ready to leave I said to David : " Go and call the 
younggirl, I want to bid her good-bye." As I gave her my hand 
and said good-bye, expressing my best wishes for her welfare, she 
looked at me with a supplicating, penetrating expression, and 
exclaimed in a tone I have never forgotten : 

" Ah .' voi non avete compassione .' "( — Ah ! yon have no 
compassion 1) 

Those words followed me ; they rung in mj ears for months. 
They were the supplication of a poor sacrificed child, appealing 
to one young like herself, and whose whole appearance contrasted 
with the stem beings around her. I have always regretted that 
1 did not do something to rescue this young girl from her hor- 
rible situation. 

Well I I mounted my horse and made the trip of four miles, at 
each step of which it seemed as if ray head would burst open ; 
but in due time I reached the e nd. and, to my great astonishment, 
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the next day I wa* well. Probably this oi'deal was one of those 
proverbial cases which " either kill or cure." 

From Navaritio I recrossed the Peloponnesus and made my 
way to Athens. The late war had left its mark everywhere on 
my route ; little villages ia ruins, population decimated, poverty 
widespread. It was really difficult to get anything to eat. I 
remember one occasion when we liad nothing but dry crusts of 
bread and a little cheese in a atete of alarming activity. Sitting 
down to breakfast this particular morning, with the cnwts and 
cheese between us, after a stretch of several hours on horaebaek, 
1 noticed that David, in spite of his hungei, was rather repelled 
by tlie aspect of the repast. I tried to console him with the 
philosophic reflection that all in the world is Substance, and that 
the cheese was but a part of the Great Whole, adding the sani- 
tary precaution : " Chew them well before they go down." But 
the food was not the worst part of my experience. The misei^ 
able habitations at which we put up at night were so infested with 
vermin that I could not sleep in them. On one occasion I went 
out and spent the night in a thin linen dress, on a pile of stones. 
On waking in the morning I was so stiff I could hardly move — 
one more unwisdom of youth. Another time, equally desjiet-ate, 
I slept on a pile of conistalks, which I found a colder l>ed than 
the stones ; for tlie latter accumulated some heat during the day 
which they generously gave out at night. 



Athens had been so completely destroyed by the Turks, that 
I found there but three or four houses standing. I made my 
way tlirough the city over heaps of rubbish, stones, mortar, and 
scattered timber, arriving finally at a large building in which 
the only European in the city resided. He was tlie Austrian 
Conaul. The Greek population had entirely disappeared, with 
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the exception of s baker and one or two oUier tnidespeople. 
The very fleas had abaadoned the place in disgust, finding no 
longer either nouiisbment or warratli, Tlie Austrian Consul, 
a man of peculiar temperament, bewitched by the natuml beauties 
of the locality, waa the only Aryan who had retiirned to live 
in the midst of these ruins. He was content to live in a house 
almost bare of comforts, the floors of which were half torn up, 
rather than lose the magnificent view of the £gean sea and the 
Athenian plain. This gentleman permitted me to occupy a 
room in his house, where I established myself — a mat and my 
saddle for a bed, as usual. David and I organized our living 
arrangements here in a manner that was princely luxury com- 
pared with what we had become accustomed to. We had good 
bread, roast kid was our meat, and the honey of Mount Hymettus, 
which David brought me, surpassed evetything I had ever tasted 
in the way of honey. It well deserved its antique reputation. 
The little bee had outlived its great contemporaries, the philoso- 
phers with all their achievements, and here it still continued 
its labors, making its busy roand through the same variety of 
flowers, producing honey with the same degree of excellence, 
while the labors of the most gifted of races — their monaments, 
their government, their institutions — had all passed away. 

What an abyss between Athens as it was in the age of Peri- 
cles and Athens as I saw it ! Once it was the intellectual center 
of the world; there werecongregated the great mindsof the Aryan 
mee ; there was the highest art which the Aryan sentiment had 
conceived ; within its limits were the Temples of Jupiter and 
Theseus ; there were performed the plays of -Eschylns, in the 
oj»en air. in the light of its clear blue sky with the distant 
£gina iu view. It was no narrow scene, where the simple pep- 
sOOftlitiea of men were portrayed, but a broad scene on which the 
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for the characters 
of the great dinmatist were created under the inspiration of the 
Gods in whom he beUeved, and iii the endeavor to show the re- 
lation of man to the Inlinite. Snch conceptions were far above 
the petty calculations of our modern commonplaces ; they were 
like the great temples themselves, rising in the midst of the 
lowly dwellings of the citizens and towering in majestic spiritual 
unity above the material preoccupations of a practical life. 
There moved the renowned philosophers, absorbed in their deep 
contemplations of tlie moral order of the universe, striving in 
their grand intuitions to penetiute the mighty secret of Divine 
and human destiny ; there sprang up a race of geniuses — the first 
outburst of a noble intellectual infancy ; and there were the 
academies where such wisdom as this race of geniuses could 
evolve was taught. The streets of the city thronged with a 
young and energetic people ; a people which sought to establish 
political justice among men, giving vent, meanwhile, to the ex- 
altation of a fresh imagination, embodied in those works of art 
which have remained masterpieces for all time. 

On the Acropolis I saw that symmetrical and perfectly planned 
temple to their supreme God — the habitation of their titulary 
Deity, Minerva, the perfectly supreme woman. Once a year her 
statue was brought out and exhibited to her citizens, that they 
night be inspired by this Goddess of Wisdom, who combined all 
the attributes of the human soul and lepresented the ideal female 
humauity. Here, in this city, congregated also the most gifted 
women of Greece ; and in that age, before the cautious calcula- 
tions of men had adapted the sentiments to the necessities of 
out civilized order, women shai'ed tlie advantages of liberty. 
Here it was that Pericles met Aspasia, that soul of tire, whom 
B spent the remainder of 
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bia life devoted to an ideal passioo. Evei-jTvLei-e were there 
manifestations of superior sentiments, everywhere was there ele- 
gance, everywhere the taste and beauty of the Hellenic race. It 
aEEorded a scene that has been witnessed but once on our earth. 
Our modem cities are more extensive, our edifices more complex, 
our domestic arrangements in many respects more perfect; but our 
modem cities are the pi-oduct of tlie long, multifonn calculations I 
of human reaiM)n on human wants and necessities, too often bearing ^ 
the impress of the narrowing influences which material conditious 
impose. Life in ancient Athens was the spontaneous expression 
of the deeper aspirations of the soul. It was the ci'eation of a 
superior bi-ain-oi^anization, feeling instinctively the order and 
harmony of the universe. Its edifices, its drama, its social life, 
its chaste, beautiful works of art — all combined in Athens to 
express an originality and power of poetic, and artistic, and 
abstract conceptions never before — and never since — equaled. 

Tliis ancient citj-, the scene of so much glory and beauty, wag 
now before me in the spectacle I describe : still and dead, the 
direction of the streets lost, I stumbled over heaps of rubbish 
and found my way to a solitary building, half-wrecked, and 
found in it a loom where I could throw down a mat. There 
were no temples in whose worahip I could see presented the idea 
of tlie invisible Gods of the old Greeks ; no theaters to which I 
could go to witness dramiis in which the Divine designs were 
unfolded ; no academies in which to listen to the brilliant in- 
tuitions of a Plato or an Aristotle : — all these were obliterated. 
The Temple of Theseus, the best preseiwed of tliese mins, served 
as a stable for the Turks ; its interior floors were covered with 
straw, and doors were made in the aide-walls. The great TemplsJ 
of Jupiter on the Acropolis, from which Miner\"a had long sinn 
departed, was a ruin, and around its base a Turkish militaiy^ 
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gairiBon had set up its liuts. I visited the plains described by 
Aristotle aa ko fertile, now a waste of pebbles and saod ; I 
climbed Mount Hymettus, whence came many of the beautiful 
monuments of Athens ; there I saw the same flowers that grew 
in the time of Pericles, there the descendants of the same busy 
bee ; I visited Port Pineus, once the center of Athenian com- 
merce, now a deserted pond of water, witliout a vestige of a 
building or the least sign of life on its shores. Silence, loneli- 
ness, aridity reigned everywhere. 

I paid frequent visits to the Temple of Jupiter on the top of 
the Acropolis, and on my way up there oue day I chanced to 
meet a Turk who, as he approached, without uttering a word, 
leveled a pistol at my breast. Taken thus unawares I felt that 
I was at his merey. I could not tell what brutal impulse might 
lead him to fire before I could put myself on the defensive. In- 
stinctively, however, I faced him with absolute calmness of man- 
ner, looking him directly and intently in the eye. After a 
moment's exchange of look his pistol fell, and in his harsh gut- 
tural tongue he exclaimed: — ^'^ HfAde keopak giaour ! " (Begone, 
you infidel dog I } whereupon he turned aud ascended the hill. 
But I remained fixed to the spot where he left me, watching him, 
lest a retreat on my part should incite him to fire. When some 
thirty paces off he turned again and leveled his piatol j this 
time I tliought distance would certainly lend him the resolution 
necessary-. Meanwhile I had got my pistols into my girdle, and 
the sole idea that ijossessed ray mind was, that should lie fire I 
would fall on my knee in such a position as to return the shot ; 
and, knowing how well I could handle my pistol, I felt sure of 
my mark. After another interval of suspense he turned a 
second time, and soon left me beyond tlie reach of his arm. 

On reaching home I i<ent David to the commander of the 
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poat, with the firman I had received at ConstaQtinople, and made 
my complaint ; alter which I was not molested in my explo- 
rations at the Acropolis. The Turks, who had been stationed 
there in garrison, were forced by their treaty with the European 
powers to submit to certain conditions which excited their 
hatred of what they called the •' Frangees " / so that whenever 
they could molest the "■ Frangees " they did so- 

Another incident during my Bojoum in Athens came very 
near coating me my life. I had been warned against excuraions 
in the surrounding country, aa there were known ta lie roving 
bands of Albanians in the neighborhood ; in other words, the 
robbing desperadoes of Greece and the regions around. Wish- 
ing, nevertheless, to go to Port Pineus, and to go by the shortest 
route, I was rather heedless of what had been said to me regard- 
ing the Albanians. Mounted on a young and spirited horse, I 
started off on my trip one day just at noon. Fortunate hour I 
for at a few miles from Athens I came upon an Albanian camp, 
through which lay my route. It was tlieir hour of repose, aoA 
the men were asleep under the shade of uome trees. The sound 
of my horse awakened them, and springing to their feet tliey saw 
me pass rapidly by. In an instant their lai^e shaggy grey- 
hounds were speeding after me, and my horse, sniffing the dangeiv I 
rushed on with frantic fleetness. We had with them a terrible I 
race. Giving my horee the bridle. I fixed myself lirmly in tlift.l 
saddle and let him uike his course. The race was desperate foe J 
about two mUes ; when, coming to one of those gullies on the ' 
plains of Athens formed by a small stream that had cut its way 
through the soil, my horse made a tremendous leap and cleared 
the gully, while the dogs rushed on. fell into it, and I distanced 
them. My horse did not stop until he reached the Port, and 
when I dismounted every muscle in his bcidy was qaiveriog . 
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with fear. After giving the poor animal a respite, I cautiously 
returned to Alliens by a ejjcuitflua route, far from the maraud- 
ing reach of those brigands. 

Their incursions in Greece still continue : not many years 
ago some members of the English embassy were captured by 
them, and one or two were mui'dered because their ransom did 
not arrive in time. Had they caught me, I should unquestion- 
ably liave been sacrificed. Faithful David was horrified at my 
recital, and thereafter watched my movements with jealous 
care. Whenever I attempted any exploit that he considered 
dangerous he interposed resolutely : " You may discharge me if 
you choose," he would say, " but I shall not leave you ; I shall 
watch your every movement while you are here." And tliis he 
did scrupulously. 

From Athens I returned to Nauplta for the purpose of finding 
a vessel going to Italy. I had intended to go to Egypt, but, 
finding no means of embarking for that country from Greece, 
I resolved to turn my steps westward- 
Let me now sum up the result of my observations and reflec- 
tions in Greece. Of the denuded, desolate state of that country 
I have already spoken. It is true that it had been lateij' ravaged 
hy the savage war with the Turks, but that had nothing to do 
with the absence of roads, the arid wastes, and tlie climate of 
the country, where, during four montlis' sojourn, I never saw 
rain, not even a shower. On contemplating this drearj' scene it 
dawned upon me tiiat the representative capital of a country 
was entirely secondary, and no sig^n of its real wealth. Reflect- 
ing on the subject I said : 

" It is not the moneyed capital of a nation that constitutes its 
wealth; it is Uie roods, the bridges, the wagons and plows. 
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the herds and flocks and working animals. It is all the means 
of human labor, ail the facilities for rendering the industrial 
activity of man fruitful. There is more wealth in the single 
county of Genesee iu my native State than in all Greece, and 
that many times over." 

In the histoiy of individuals, as well as in that of nations, 
there are, at certain times certain events, certain conceptiona, 
which act as stimulating agents in directing destiny. Newton, 
speculating on the fall of bodies to the earth, reflected that a 
stone carried to the top of tlte highest tower would fall ; and 
that, according to the same law, the moon revolving round the 
earth must be constantly falling to it, prevented only by a counter- 
acting projectile force. It was the simple conception of the 
fall of bodies to the surface of the earth that led him to the 
discovery of the great law of gravitation. 

In the history of nations, two events took place in 1880 
which determined nearly tlie whole course of European devel- 
opment that followed — both industrial and intellectual. The 
first railway from Liveri>nol tn Manche-ster was opened that 
year, when English genius gave tlie world an entirely new 
system of travel and transport. If we calculate the influence 
of the gi-eat chain of railways now extending over tlie civilized 
world and into parts of Asia, we can appreciate something of 
the immense changes which that system has brought about. 

In July of that same year took place the French Revolution 
which dethroned the elder branch of the Bourbons, and destroyed 
the influences clustered round the throne, — influences of the 
church, influences of the old aristflcracy, influences of the old 
traditions renewed with the Restoration. Louis Philippe, a 
member of the younger bi-anch of the family, succeeded. He 
was tiie king of the bourgeoUie, — they called him the " Citixm. 
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King." and with his advent the influence of the Church and of 
the old aristocracy was weakened — to a certain extent destroyed. 
This Revolution produced an immense effect, intellectually, on 
all Europe. The Reform movement in England, which followed, 
was one result, though not extremely important, for the basis 
of the social fabric in England is not easily affected by secondary 
refonufi. It was in Germany that the French movement had its 
profoundest echo, and awakened the deepest interest in political 
and social questions. Old trains of thought and habits dissolved 
away, the halo which had so long enveloped tlie monarchy 
began also to fade, and the people seemed aroused to a new life. 
The study of the natural sciences received a fresh impulse, and 
industrial energy sprang up. 

After the July Revolution, a body of young and energetic 
men in France began the open and zealous propagation of the St. 
Simonian doctrines : a daily paper called " Le Globe " was bought, 
and a vigorous propaganda set on foot. To this energetic prop- 
agation of the St. Simonian doctrine is due the gigantic social 
movement that is now going on all over tlie world. 

Thus we see how in individual and national affairs an idea or 
an event may decide destinies. Returning to myself, I may say 
that it was six leading ideas, impressed upon me before the age 
of twenty-one, which really determined the course of my intel- 
lectual life. 

The first of these ideas or conceptions, which entered my 
mind at the age of fifteen, was that man had a work to perform 
on this earth — a collective work — tlie function of the race. The 
second came to me while I ate the ice-cream in Paris and specu- 
lated on the source of wealth. The third came the following 
spring in Berlin, when, after having gone tlirough the philosophy 
of Hegel, I discovered that I had learned absolutely nothing. 
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The fourth was the deep impiession wliich tlie condition of 
woman made upon me at Conatantinople, and the conception 
that on her elevation depends the elevation of the race. The 
fifth was a clear perception that political reforms are of second- 
ary importance. — that the reality ia in the social organization and 
in the institutions of society, Tlie sixth was tlie idea derived 
from my view of Greece, that the source of wealth — the pros- 
peiity — of a nation is in its industrial organization, — what may be 
called the equipment of productive labor, the means of render- 
ing it fruitful. 

I waited some time at Nauplia for a vessel going to Sicily, 
Malta, or any part of Italy. The fact that if I sailed in a mer- 
chantman I would be subject to twenty days' quarantine caused 
me to wish to obtain passage on a man-of-war. which would 
reduce the quarantine some five days. I had letters to Capo 
d'Istria, the President of the Greek Republic, and consulted with 
him as to the means of getting passage on a Russian man-of- 
war, there being several then congregated in the harbor. Capo 
d'Istria was on good terms ^vith Admiral Ricord, the Russian 
admiral there, and undertook, through his influence, to get me 
a passage on the "Rifleman," a British man-of-war, soon to 
leave for Malta. Had this been a Russian man-of-war, the 
obtaining of a passage would have been an easy matter, but 
on an English man-of-war it was entirely different. In order to 
secure this end, the President requested the Russian admiral to 
give a dinner on board his vessel, to which I should be invited 
with some of the British officers. An introduction took place, 
and in the course of the dinner a suggestion was made that I 
should go to Malta on the " Rifleman." The next day Admiral 
Ricord gave me a letter of introduction to Admiral Malcolm, the 
Bri tish admiral, who was on board of one of the largest of the 
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English men-of-war. I accordingly proceeded to the monster, 
a three-decker with 120 guns, climbed ita aide, which seemed as 
high as a church steeple, and got on deck. On my way to the 
admiral's cabin I passed by a British emblem which ariested my 
attention ; it was agrand disk composed of one hundred swords, 
in the center of which, on a bronze plate, were engraved Nelson's 
memorable woi'ds at Trafalgar : '* England expects every man 
to do his duty I " I was struck with this stern, spiritual demand 
on Kngland'8 sons, combined with the instruments of death 
Burrounding it. I felt England's power — a ^ighty, indus- 
trial creation on the one hand, and the sternest ambition and 
dominion on the other. Ushered into the pi'esence of the 
admiral, I found a man of mature age, squarely built, the 
strong outlines of whose head showed intelligence and great 
practical firmness. No useless words were spoken. After a 
brief conversation, he gave me ii letter to Ca]itain Friescott of 
the " Rifleman," remaiking that that would procure rae the 
desired passage. I took my leave ; was rowed to the other 
Teasel, was received by the captain, and arrangements were 
soon made for the voyage. The trip was sliort and pleasant, 
but for a single incident which mnde my soul sick. 

One of tlie sailora, it seems, had given offense. Tlie moat 
that I could learn was that he had threatened to knock some- 
body's head off. He did not do it, however. Nevertheless, he 
was brought up to the captain and condemned to receive 
twenty lashes of the " cat-o-nine-tails." The other sailors then 
on duty were assembled to witness the scene and learn a lesson. 
And I witnessed it. The man who inflicted the punishment 
laid it on with all the energy that an imperious order inspired, 
and each stroke of the lash on tliat naked back cut the flesh 
through and tlirough. Sti-eaming with blond when released. 
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the poor creature crawled away, it seemed to me, more dead 
tbaa alive. Tbe scene waa horrible I I said to myself : "The 
nation that has no other means of training and teaching its 
chUdien ahould be sunk Xa the Ixittom of the ocean, and there 
washed of its crim^ for a thousand years ' " Nothing ever 
produced upon me more profound disgust. 



On arriving at Malta I was assigned very pleasant rooms in 
the quarantine, where I paissed mj fifteen days. I then spent 
a few days on the island, visiting scenes of interest : the four 
principal ones being the palace, St. John's church, the Opera- 
house, and the monastery ; each of which, of course, in common 
with the public thoroughfares, was besieged with crowds of 
b^gars. The church was gorgeous, the Operar-house cnpiv- 
cious, and would have done honor to any town in England. 
Down in the monastery crypt, tlie skeletons of the departed 
monks, stuck up upon their feet in prayerful attitude, were about 
as fascinating as they could reasonably be expected to be under 
tlie trying eircumstancea of the case. The oldest, I was told, 
favored ua with Iiis presence in propria persona about one hun- 
dred years ago. But w history is not always truthful, and as 
I did not glean it from his own lips, I do not pledge myself to 
absolute accuracy on this point, I visited, also, tlie landing- 
place of St. Paul, where the fire was kindled to receive him 
"laecause of the rain and the cold," and where the snake put 
in an appearance at the critical moment, rendering him such 
auspicioxis service. 

Poverty characterized this land. As I rode through it, the 
men working in the fields would drop their implements and run 
to me to beg alma. 

Begging is a feature of society inseparable from its actual 
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state. " The poor ye have Jtlwa>-s with you 1 " is often advauced ia 
palliation of tlie evil, hut it is hecomiug more and more difficult 
to diitpose of the question in that way. So far from being 
normal, begging is an iudication of disease in the body politic, 
and where the disease is greatest in tlie shape of Buperatition 
and tyranny, the begging thi-ong is most iiumei'ous. This 
island was a melancholy instance of an extreme case. 

Yet even in Berlin, my first winter was rendered uncomfort- 
able by beggars. They would waylay me in the street ; they 
found out where I lived, and would come to my rooms or 
watch for me at the house^ntraiice. It reached such a pass 
at last, that I had mj' regular daily visitors, arriving in pro- 
cession and filing in, each in turn, to get the pittance he had 
come to think himself entitled to, until, finally, the tax bft- 
c&me so great I was compelled to give notice to the initiated 
that if they spoke of me to any others 1 would cut them off 
entirely. 

From Malta I went to Syracuse, Sicily, in a small vessel, 
flBBentially the same model that was used there twenty-five 
centuries ago. 

The ancient Syracusans must have been a people of great 

mechanical skill to have enabled the engineers of those days to 

have handled such gigantic blocks of stone as appear in the 

remains of their old fortifications. I measured some that were 

twenty feet wide, eight feet high, and three feet deep in the 

wall. Such a race was well worthy to produce an Archimedes, 

and its memory makes the present condition of that country all 

I tie more pitiable. Poverty, misery, everywhere; which, with 

EHie despotism of thepriest^i and the political system, combined 

tto maintain the people in abject servitude. 
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From Syracuse I continued ray way noi'th to Catania, at the 
foot of Mt. Etna, and thence on to Messina, the most commer- 
cial city on the eastern coast, where I remained a few days. 
Bui I was glad to escape from this people, steeped in ignorance, 
superstition, and tyranny. 

Tlio next point on my progranumB was Naples. I had planned 
to go tliere by the mainland, starting from Reggio, a little village 
on the toe of the Italian boot. So 1 took a boat at Messina and 
hired tiiree Italian Bailors to row me across the famous passage 
of antiquity between Scylla and Gharybdis. A brisk wind was 
blowing when we started, and I had some trouble in inducing 
the sailors to leave with me. I, myself, soon discovered that we 
were in a jierilous position, for tlie wind was blowing one way 
and the tide was setting the other. The sailors became very 
much alarmed ; the sail was hauled down, and they began ming- 
ling their curees and pi-ayers in an alarming manner. It was 
hard to tell which got the most of their attention, — I, or the Vir- 
gin, — and I saw the danger. Having had exiwrience in boating 
when a boy, I immediately jumped to the helm and put the boat to 
the wind, ordering the sailore to Iteep ber steady while we drifted. 
I had already taken the precaution to tie my tnink to the seat, 
80 that, in case of any upsetting, it would not go to the bottom. 
There were muttered threats of throwiug me overboard in the 
midst of the cursing that went on. alternating with fei-vent 
prayers to the Virgin. Thus, at the mercy of the wind and 
waves, we drifted some eight miles out of ourcoui^e and fiually 
drifted ashore. 

The most remarkable thing in that experience was its singular 
effect on my nervous system : I jumped ashore, and as soon fell 
limp to the ground. I got up and fell again. Finding it im- 
possible to keep my feet. I resigned nn-self to lying quietly until 
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Lcould regain niy nervous equilibrium. The prodigious effort 
of the brain Iiatl left the body destitute of nervous force. 

I ultimately made my way to Reggio, and put up for the night 
at a. little hotel where the communication between the ground 
and the upper floor was by meaus of a ladder. When everybody 
was in at night, the ladder was drawn up and in ulso, as a pre- 
caution against tlie depredatiomj of the brigands of that lawless 
country. The following day I engaged a muleteer and three 
mules to take me to a point two days' Journey. On one mule 
was placed my trunk ; and I observed tliat the muleteer covered 
it over carefully with hay, giving it the appearance of a load of 
hay rather than baggage. Wlien we started he enveloped me 
in a rough coat, and put a white cotton cap — a sort of nightcap 
— on my head, remarking that it was necessary for me to be dis- 
guised in this fashion, that I might pass for his son in case we 
should meet brigands on the way, which was altogether likely. 
" They once robbed me of some colonnate" he said. " and tliey 
know very well that since then I never carry money. They will 
take youfor my son, wiio often accompanies me, so there will be 
no danger." 

Sure enough, tlie afternoon of the same tlay I observed some 
men loitering about on the opposite side of the little stream 
running parallel with the road. They appeared to scrutinize ua 
for an instant and then to turn their attention elsewhere. As 
soon as we were out of their hearing my companion said : " Did 
you see those fellows ? Well ! they are brigands. Had they 
not thought you we're my son, you would have been a fine prize 
for thera." 

The southern part of Italy is one of the most beautiful countries 
on the face of the earth ! At times I skirted the Mediterranean a 
thousand feet above its level ; on the one hand a resplendent land- 
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scape, on the other the deep blue sea i^r below, washing against 
its yellow banks. Here was the scene of ancient Maffna Chcecia 
the scene of Pythagoras' eudeavor to found a model society ; here 
flourished Sybaris, that city of wealth and effeminate luxury, 
whose very excesses rendered it immortal as a sjTionyra of vo- 
luptuousness and pleasure ; 1 passed a night at Mileto, from tlie 
hill-top of which could be seea three hundred villages with a 
vaet panorama of fertile nature ; thence on to Cosenza, an Egyp- 
tian town some tliree hundred miles south of Naples. Althongh 
fine roads existed through this entire country, such a thing es a 
public conveyance was unknown : all ti-avel was on horseback. 
Here was a land of iuexhaasti bie resources, capable of being 
transformed into a veritable gurden of Eden, lying idle and 
neglected, void of iudustry, almost in a patriarchal state. Its 
population, a trtrpid remnant of past glory, was forever basking 
in a material sunlight, while spiritually in the night of political 
and religious despotism. 

Near Mileto, however, I found a noble exception to thia 
Bpectacle of race degenemcy. It was an ancient settlement 
of some fragment of the Greek race, which had refrained from 
intermingling with surrounding races ; liad preserved its habits 
and customs, and its splendid physique. The men were all over 
sis feet high, the women were also tall and gracefully propor- 
tioned. They carried no loads on their heads, as did the other 
people. I was filled with admiration on observing these people, 
who, with a few simple rules of life, had preserved their antique 
beauty. In them 1 seemed to behold a' fraction of old Athena 
Iianderl down intact through the centuries, and I comprehended 
at a glance what could be done for a race by careful physical 
tutinipg. 

f faty of Naples produced on me a veiy different senti* ' 
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ment. I found it squalid and miserable ; as repulsive Hpiritually 
as were the habits o£ the people socially. The elegant quarter 
along the bay, where an extensive, tine garden had been laid 
out, relieved sUghtly the impression made by the inner city, but 
the state of my feelings while there was one of almost perpetual 
disgust. I saw the influence of false institutions on a people 
naturally smart and scheming ; all the Itest powere of tlie 
mind having been misdirected, tliey seemed to be sharpened up 
in every imaginable perveraion. 

My visit to Naples happened jiist after an eruption of Vesu- 
vius. The crater was filled with lava sufficiently cooled to per- 
mit it to be walked over, and as a matter of course I made the 
descent. Tliu crater was about half a mile in diameter ; in its 
center stood a great cone of dust and gravel accumulated to the 
height of some two hundred feet, looking like an immense sugar- 
loaf. I crawled along the gapiug fissures which revealed the 
rod-hot lava seething below, the bellowing of which equaled a 
thousand Niagaras. Now and then gusts of sand, mingled with 
fumes of BiJphur, also an occasional stone, would come roaring 
upward. I remember watching one of these stones fall at a 
short distance from the place I occupied. Listening for awhile 
to this grand internal battle of tlie forees of nature, I beat a re- 
treat and descended the hot, loamy side of the mountain. I had 
witnessed an impressive scene \ 



From Naples I proceeded to Rome, where I spent a couple of 
montha. Rome offers the douhle interest of combining two 
worlds. Tlie antique world still lives in its Coliseum; its tri- 
umphal arches; ite Forum with its half-ruined temples; its 
palaces of the Csesani on the Palatine hills; its fragments of 
ancient wall, whose blocks of stone have stood over two thou- 
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Mad 7ml ; tUgvBstKvov wUeb bw •Und Afaoas the i 
length of time ; and its htfa*. ti»e — fitl of a ih 
cinlixBtMii. In the C<^iBr«a,wiAil>e^»dtj- lor dO^OOO people^ 
» a # B w d the gJB— ««e wfB tt me la ai the habits «< the 1 
A* biaHphd ardm grre anoAer pietxn of their pnfaBc lifas I 
•■d Oe Mooanental tambi on the aonth ade of the titfabow 
the msOBer (o wticb thej hooand their distu^niafaed dead. 

To the wxth of the liber b the etty at the Popes sad the 
nodem cit^. Here stand St. Peter's snd the Vstiisii, taoDtt- 
MMili of the Cfarisliaa eta. The extenor of St Petei^a haa but 
little •lefatteetiml ment, bnt its hrteriai'. Cor naaiBMty, far 
gmideor, tor msgntfieeace ol propartkns and artirtie ^apitf, 
excels everything yet pcodooed hy the hand of man. 

Hub, side by side, stand the meamaents of taro of the laast 
[Mnrerfal cirilizstioos in histoiy. lloe, the metropolis of ths 
most powerfnl aocieai eiTiliiatton — a dominion I 
power of the sword ; and there the metropolis of the greatest | 
religions oi;ganizstioa that has ever existed, based on the power I 
of faith. What strange eootsasts, one would say, betweea | 
these aatagooist worlds I Tet they were not vitboat their j 
nnilitodea. If the Romaos threw the yictims of their religioas 
penecution into the arena of the great Coliseom to be devoated 
by Uom, the Christian mleis threw their victims into the halls 
of the InqoisitioQ ta be tortured by devices more ingenious and 
even more crueL Rome was ruled sternly by a Ceesot with a 
senate ; the Catholic chnrch was ruled Btemlj bj a Pope and a 
conclave of cardiiiaLi. The despotic hand but changed its form, 
alternating from tlie power of the sword to Uie power of &ith. 
The couquent of the Romans established & political nnityinthe 
ancient world which prepared the way for Christianity to establish 
ritual unity. By these combined influences the whole 
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of our modero civilizntioii has been shuped ; atid oii our modem 
civilizatiou will depend the realization by hiuuaiiity of its des- 
tiuiee ou the earth. 

One of the moat singular things about Rome is that immense 
Campagna forming a vast circle of mephitic nature about the 
city, and defying the reclaiming efEorla of man. Once this 
poisonous waste was dotted with the sumptuous villas of the 
rich and powerful Romans. It was the scene of a flourishing 
agriculture, of wealth and elegance. Now, to pass a night there 
is to iTsk a deadly fever, and one may travel for miles in any 
direction aci-oss that desolate land without discovering a sign of 
life, save here and there a flock of sheep gathered about a cav- 
ern where the shepherd hides himself at night to escape the 
malarious influences. And no one has yet been able to discover 
the cause of tliia mysterious curse. 

Here, in Rome, one of the great centers of ItAlian art, I begftn 
for the first time to make it a real study, I had early mani- 
fested a taste for painting, inherited from my mother, who her- 
self handled the pencil with considerable ability. A portrait- 
painter who came to Batavia and made the portraits of many of 
ite citizens inspired my firet effoila in that direction, and I be- 
came in a short time an enthusiastic artist, though reduced to 
the necessity of preparing my own materials, as the commercial 
developmcntof my native village had not yet reached the refine- 
ment of " artist's materials." I ground my own paints, 
caught the pigs and pulled out their bristles to make brushes, 
ajid got my carpenter friends to plane me the requisite boards. 
Thus equipped I set to work, painting the village church, my 
own portrait, and that of any one else who would do me the 
honor to pose for me. 

My mother took alarm at this artistic furor. She did uot 
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wish me to make a career of art. " The artist lias no great 
mission tjxiay," she would say to me, " for art is not a thing of 
our age. You cannot distinguish youi'self in that field, there- 
fore do not waste time in it." Her words of discourage- 
ment had their effect, and I comprehended their meaning 
later. 

When I arrived in Pai-is my taste was for strong effects and 
contrasts : I admired the landscapes of Salvator llosa, the 
powerful compositions of Ruhens, the coloring of Van Dyke, 
the chaate and delicate productions of Rapliael. The old mas- 
ters seemed to me pale, without force or energy ; I could not 
understand the real character of the sentiment underlying 
them. While studying ai'chitecture in Berlin I had developed 
a sti'ong love of sculptiire ; and in the art galleries of that city, 
Dresden, and Vienna, I Iiad become wholly absorbed in my 
admiration of this branch of art. Those superb specimens of 
Greek statuary which I then met for tlie first time appeared to 
me tlie superlative in artistic creation. This sentiment con* 
tinued until I reached Rome and had occasion to take up the 
study of Italian art from its earliest beginnings, when, sin- 
gularly enough, a new taste began to unfold itself. It was for 
the pi-e-Raphaelite masters. The most primitive, in their extreme 
simplicity, awakened in me the deepest sympathy ; I seemed to 
live with these simple childien of a primitive art, whose pro- 
ductions were the expression of their highest, purest sentiment 
— the creations of that ti-uly religious epoch when the real be- 
liever inspired his canvas with the fervor of his soul. I remem- 
ber following this school with the profonndest interest through- 
out the galleries of Rome. It possessed for me a veritaUe 
fascination. I could at the same time appreciate the grace of a 
Raphael or the harmony and sweetness of a Correggio ; but the 
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Tifiturious energy of the Venetian school, as well as the majesty 
and grandeur of Michael Angelo, were not comprehended by me, 
hence not appreciated. This was my first serious lesson in art. 



It 80 happened that Gregory XVt, wtw elected Pope while I 
was in Rome, and I witnessed his coronation. In this event, an- 
nounced by the firing of cannon, was displayed all the pageantry 
of the Middle Ages. The costumes, the details of the ceremony, 
every feature connected with it, were associated witli a remote 
past. The costumes of the occasion had been designed by 
Michael Angelo, and bore in their quaintness the impress of an 
original mind. The Pope wa.s brought into St. Peter's in a 
richly ornamented palanquin borne on the shoulders of four 
stalwart men ; and as he passed up the great aisle he was pre- 
ceded by an individual carrying a lai^e wisp of burning straw, 
exclaiming as he advanced: Sia transit gloria miindi ! But the 
old Pope, with his burly, ruddy face, the picture of good living. 
manifested very little emotion at this announcement of the 
vanity of life. 

I was strangely impi-essed hy the goi^eousness of this Middle 
Age pageantry and the excitement of the populace taking part 
in it. The women, especially, seemed beside themaelve8,^-oii 
their knees praying, crying, crossing themselves in a kind of 
delirium of ecstasy. And it was indeed a great event, this 
advent of a new spiritual and temporal ruler. 

Standing, a curious spectator, in the midst of the kneeling 
multitude as the Pope passed on his triumphal way, I never for 
a moment supposed that I would be expected to follonr the 
example of the faithful, until a sudden blow from n " Swiss " 
brought me to the groiuid. " A batso ! " he muttered, and judi- 
ciously I complied. 
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Felix Mendelssohn was my companion purt o£ the time in 
Rome. In one of his published lettei-s from there, I believe, he 
speaks of our running out into the street together on hearing 
the report of the cannon which announced the election of the 
Pope at the conclave of cardinals. We joined the excited 
crowd and ran as far as the Vatican. 

Mendelssohn had come to the Eternal City to study its art, 
familiarize himself with its classic spirit, and prepare for what 
proved to be his great musical creations. He, himself, in his 
high-strung, — I might say overstrung — nervous irritability, was 
a most interesting study to me, who, but a few months his 
junior, had no consciousness of nerves. His sensitive organ- 
ization, alive to every discortJant note in the physical world 
(and they are legion), made him a martyr, often, where the 
oitlinary mortal would i-emaiu insensible. I recall a vehement 
and characteristically German expression of his on one occa- 
sion as we passed the Lepri — a restaurant much frerjuented 
by his compatriots in Rome. I had proposed that we should 
take our dinner there. Glancing in with evident disgust, he 
turned away, exclaiming: " iWm .' Ich wilt nicht in den lauaigen 
Platz geken." 

Poor Mendelssohn I his delicately strung body foreshadowed 
but too well his short career. 

Here, also, I met for the first time Greenough, our American 
sculptor, and Moree, whose name was destined to encircle the 
globe on the electric telegraph, Morse was at that time study- 
ing to be a painter, a career which he later abandoned for his 
great invention. Greenough, Morse, and I formed a party to 
travel together, and, aa was the custom then, we hired a 
vettura, — a two-horae carriage, — traveling by day and putting up 
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at night. Our first trip was to Florence, at the rate of about 
thirty miles a day. 



The first thing that struck me on entering Florence was the 
great variety and beauty of ite architecture. There were the 
creations of the Middle Ages : the grand Duovw or cathedi-al. 
with its beautiful Campanila by Giotto; the Palazzo Vecehio 
on the great square, and close by the L-jggia di Lanzi, which 
used to be tlie scene of popular harangue in times of public 
commotion, and to which the name of Benvenuto Cellini has 
since drawn the footsteps of many a. pilgrim. There, also, the 
two famous palaces, the Pitti and the Uffisi, now turned into 
museums of art. Then come the palaces of the nobles of a later 
d&te, when the artistic effort represented by Raphael and Michael 
Angelo was at its height. On every side, Italian genius seemed 
to appeal to the art-lover in those graceful creations which con- 
stitute the wealth of this unique city. On tlie public square, 
in front of the Palazzo Vecckio, or town hall, stood that won- 
derful David of Michael Angelo, hewn out of a piece of marble 
which another artist had spoiled and abandoned. When, years 
afterwai-ds, it was carried to its present home, away from the 
deleterious influence of the elements, the streets tlu'ough which 
it passed were hushed as with religious reverence. No public 
traffic or vehicle of any kind passed that way meanwhile. This 
statue impressed me very much, I felt that I could comprehend 
it. It was one of his earlier efforts, when his artistic intuition 
was simpler, less developed in the peculiar direction which it 
took later. 

Here again I found the old masters, the pre-Raphaelites for 
whom I had taken such an affection at Rome. I was captivated, 
as I have said, with their simple, spontaneous sentiment. They 
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lack that gi'Hce which results £1*0 m great exei-ciae of the artiatio 
faculties, also that tiuished technique which comes from a cai'e- 
ful study of the human body, and all the mechanism of the 
art ; but they appealed to me iu a. peculiar manner. I could 
underataud them, and I became absolutely devoted to their 
school. It was not until later, and as the habit of examining 
and studying works of art grew upon me, that I was conducted 
further and carried to a higher degree of artistic appreciation. 

It was the Opera season at Florence ; they were playing the 
Romeo and Juliet of Bellini. I went every night, and heard 
this opera till I got it by heart, and it was in studying carefully 
over and over this suave, graceful music that tbere was first 
aroused in me a love for the Ittilian Opera. I had frequented 
tbe Opera at ParLs and Berlin, but in both those cities their 
music had left me indifferent. Spontini was the rage in Berlin 
at that time, where liis compositions were considered grand ; 
but to me they were noisj' and stilted and wholly unsympa- 
thetic. It was reserved for Bellini to awaken my ear to musical 
harmony, and to escite in me a real entliueiasm for an art which 
has since afforded me so much pleasure. 

I may mention, for tlie edification of the modem traveler, 
also to show Uio simplicity of the manner of the aristocracy of 
that time, that the admission fee to the parquet of the Opera 
waa one lire (20 cents). The Prime Minister of Tuscany fre- 
quently appeared in the parquet, his fine head and his quiet 
manner causing me often to observe him with interest. There 
was no ostentation there ; a rich mercliant of New York would 
have been more pretentious than was this man who controlled 
the whole politics of Tuscany. 

At a soiree given by the Prussian ambassador in Florenoe, I 
met Mrs. Patterson, the unhappy wife of Jerome Bonaparte. 
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In conversation with her she remarked that she did not like 
America and hoped never again to return there. She thought 
social life in that country, especially for woman, very common- 
place and uninteresting. 

After a month's sojourn in Florence I went to Pisa, thence 
to Milan, and from Milan through Switzerland, over Mount St. 
Gothard, on my way to Paris ; which I was in haste to reach on 
account of the great political drama that had been going on 
there during my two years' absence* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On arriving in Paris I hunted up my old Frankfort acquaint- 
ance, Julea Lecbevalier, with whom I had studied in Berlin. I 
found that he had joined the St. Simonians, and that the St. 
Stmoiiian movement was in the full tide of success. 

1 consider that movement as one of the most important that 
haa taken place in history. Although it did not il&elf produce 
any practical result, it gave an impetus to the thought which, 
as I have said, resulted in the entire socialist movement of 
modem timeo. It wa» a new idea thrown into the world — the 
idea that a new order of ftouiety, changing fundamentally all its 
insUtutions, would ci-uate for humanity a new social life. It 
was not a political rufonn, it was not a special reform in the 
economic systctn, nor wivt it n so-cnlled moral reform. It was a 
fiindaraental, radical reform of the whole Bocial orgauization. 

Surveying tlie Iiiiitory of llie world we may safely affirm that, 
although there liavc been numerous ideas on political and 
religiouH reforms — reforms in this and that detail of society — 
never before was there announced a clear conception of a funda- 
mental and integr-il reform. True, the idea had previously 
existed in the minds of individuals ; it was in the mind of St. 
Simon many years prior to 1831 ; it existed in Fourier's mind 
as early as 1798 ; but the conception had remained an individual 
one up to the epoch of which 1 apeak. Here it was proclaimed 

1 whole nation, and thus to all Europe. For this reason I 
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will dwell for a momeDt oa the organization of the St. Simo- 
cians. 

It was compoBed of some 200 members, mostly young and high- 
ly educated ; the intellectual flower of French society — many of 
them wealtliy. They hail united to form what they called the 
" Family of the St. Simoiiiana." Those who were rich con- 
tributed of their wealth, and a. large capital was at the disposal 
of the society. They bought a daily paper, " Le Globe,'" and 
through this organ conducted an energetic propaganda ; it was 
scattered everywhere throughout Paris, in the cafSx, in the 
hotels, and was read with avidity. lu the Passage Choiseul 
they had an immense establishment for general reunion, a kind 
of club, with a great dining-raom where, whenever they wished, 
they took their meals enfamiile: some even had their lodgings 
in this place. The members of the society were thus constantly 
in contact, stimulating each other by discussions and plans for 
the promotion of the ideas. Beside this, they had a large lecture- 
room in the Rue Taitbout, called £a Salle Takbout, where 
Sunday meetings were held morning and afternoon, and where 
the most eloquent members made public expositions of the 
doctrines. This room, which held an audience of some 1,500, I 
think, was always crowded. 

St. Simon's flret conception, I may say here, was that of a 
politic and economic reform. Governments were to become 
industrial, and the whole economic system of society was to be 
oi^nized under the direction of the industrial government. It 
was not till later in life that he conceived the idea of a new 
religion ; which idea, developed by his earliest disciples, gave to 
the St. Simonian doctrines the name of " The St. Simonian 
Religion." It was, in fact, a new religion which they preached ; 
declaring that society must be molded in conformity with 
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certaiij great religious principles applied to the industrial and 
political interests of mankind, as vrell as to the spiritual. Among 
other of their important tenets was the equality of woman. 

The enthusiasm nf the exponents of tlua new doctrine was 
commensurate with its gigantic claims and with the interest 
which it inspired. There were truly devoted men in this move- 
ment, and the character of their propaganda impressed deeply a 
great number of minds. Missionaries were sent out into all 
France. Jules Lechevalier was one of these apostles : his strong 
common sense, together with a power of keen analysis, led him 
to address his audiences from o, scientific standpoint. Hts en- 
deavor was to impress them with the necessity of a scientifically 
planned and ordered Hystem of society. 

Another avowed and fundamental object of the St. Simonians 
was tlie elevation of the laboring classes. This struck a chord 
which vibrated through the souls of all generous men. 

The elevation of the laboring classes to industrial equality ; 
the elevation of woman ; and the introduction of a new religion, 
claiming to be based on scientific principles and in imity with 
the material world in which humanity lived, — such were the 
leading ideas promulgated by the St. Simonians. 

But the government and the aristocracy looked with distrust 
on such a movement. They saw in it only a menace offered to 
their privileges, and the government took advantage of every 
plausible means to attack the St. Simonians. 

Jules LechevaUer introduced me into this circle of brilliant 
and energetic young men. of which he wished me to become a 
member. I dined with them frequently at their large table, 
attended their meetings, discussed their doctrines, and at length 
went into a careful examination of the whole St. Simoniaa 
system. Aided by frequent discussions with Lechevalier and 
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other members, I gradually formed a personal conviction Ui 
regard to the society. 

At its head were two leaders or chiefs, — Enfantin and Bazard. 
Invested with almost absolute authority in matters of doctrine 
and in general direction, they controlled the entire movement. 
Enfantin was the man of intuition, imagination, large views, 
and, I would add, of erratic measures. Baziird was tlie practical 
and careful leader, of firm, clear judgment, measm-ed and 
cautious in policy. It was this difference of character which at 
a later period produced a sepai-ation between the leaders : En- 
fantin, by bis greater personal influence, remaining at the bead, 
but wrecking finally the whole movement. 

After carefully studying the doctrines and contemplating 
this absolute control exercised by tbe two leaders, I became 
antagonistic to tbe system as a whole. I said to Lecbevalier : 
" Tour object is noble, your principles are fundamentally true. 
A great social revolution must take place ; political and other 
fragmentary reform cannot alleviate the miseries of humanity. 
I agree with you that a uew social order must be established. 
I caught a ghmpse of tliis great idea in Turkey and Greece, 
and I return to Paris to witness an effort towards its realization : 
but this rehgiou you preach seems to me artificial, developed by 
the calculations of the human mind. Then, your principles of 
authority are repugnant to me; it does not seem natural to sub- 
ordinate one's self to the judgment and will of individuala.*' 

The more I discussed the subject, the more intellectual oppo- 
sition I felt to the doctrines of tbe society. Finally, I got into 
the most violent controversy with Lecbevalier and others ; so 
much so that I became depressed ; and the repugnance I felt at 
thus disputing with my frieniis determined me to leave Paris 
to escape its atmosphere of controverey and quaiTel. The truth 
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was, I felt a deep sorrow at the aotagonistic state of mind into 
which I had got with men whom I socially liked and admired 
80 much. I could not stand it, so I went off to Eugland. 

At these St. Simonlan gatherings I met the celelirated Heine. 
We soon became good fiiends and attended the meetings to- 
gether. Heine was a man of small stature, thin and wiry, but 
compactly built; a swarthy face, the blackest of black hair, and 
email black eyes which seemed animated with one penetrating 
glow of sai-casm. There was an intensity in his regard wliich im- 
pressed one peculiarly, as if the eye alone, in wliich beamed a 
soul on fire, constituted the man. He possessed great powers 
ol analysis and impassioned sarcasm. Although by descent a 
Jew, the race did not manifest itself in his general character- 
istics ; the well-formed nose was rather small, and there was an 
absence of that emotional expression belonging to the Jewish 
people. He stooped slightly and stood with his feet close to- 
gether, giving to his whole appearance a certain air of awkwaid- 
ness. Heine's manner was silent and reserved ; I never wit- 
nessed in him a spontaneous outburst of any kind ; and in con- 
versation he often gave evidence of repressed thought. It 
would seem as if he was internally at work tearing to pieces 
every subject presented to him, and dissecting eveiy idea that 
crossed his mind. 

All this was before he had become celebrated and had attained 
the great influence which he exercised later in Germany. I conse- 
quently judged him not from his works, but from liis inherent 
character as then manifested. I liked Heine very much. He 
seemed an earnest seeker at the bottom, beneath all his sarcasm, 
and one occupied in endeavoring to arrive at the truth. I know 
that our views harmonized on many points. As to the St. 
an movement, we both agreed that it was a grand and a 
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generous one ; ve both accepted its principles ; but neither of 
ua accepted its fuiidanienlal theory. 

Liszt was also here. I do not know how long he was asBO- 
oiated with the organization, but I recollect his t«lHng me years 
afterwards that he ^^reed with the St. Simoniaus in their 
general principles. 

The Pereire brothere belonged to the St. Simonians ; men 
who have since become bo distinguiyhed as leaders in the early 
construction of the railways iji France and in founding im- 
portant institutions of credit. They imbibed their liberal viewa 
wliile members of the noble fraternity which inspired so many 
youths at that period. Their minds were opened and enlight- 
ened by grand conceptions which went back to St, Simon him- 
self. He, having witnessed and taken part in the great French 
Revolution, bad had his mind opened to wide and vast fields of 
action. 

The influence of St. Simonian doctrines on the Pereires iff 
still dimly perceptible in the distinguished French paper called 
La Lihertg. Whenever occasion offers, the views of the St. 
Simonians are directly or indirectly alluded to in this paper. 
Although conservative in politics, it still preserves a tinge of 
the innovating spirit of 1830-31. 



Well ! I left Paris, as I have said, to get out of a circle of 
dissensions, and went to England. I crossed from Calais to 
Dover, and took my place on top of one of those fleet, perfectly 
organized stage-coaches of the English. This was my first ex- 
perience in England ; and my firet impression on arriving in 
London was something as if I had fallen upon a spiritual ice- 
bei^. Every man seemed drawn into his own individual shell, 
striving and struggling for a living or for wealth : burly in ap- 
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peamnce, sti-oag physically, and with a coldness and self-absorp- 
tion quite beyond anything I had yet seen. My life in France 
and in Germany had accustomed me to a totally different social 
atmosphere. I was unprepared for the sturdy, cold, commercial 
life which confronted me here on every side — everywhere 
material calculation and practical preoccupation. I did not 
then see the other side of tliia gigantic industrial activity ; I did 
not see that it had created a maritime commerce and the manu- 
factories of the world ; that the very forces which caused this 
external selfishness and ijidividualism had been the impelling 
power that had given the worlJ all its machinery, and waa then 
realizing the I'ailway and preparing for the steamsliip. I did 
not then see that England was the iutluMtrial giant of the globe, 
whose mission it had been to develop industry on a large scale 
and give to man the mastery of the oceans. 

My social advent in London was in a boarding-house — good 
enough in its way. but I had not been there three days before I 
took such an abhorrence to eating at a common table, with all 
the diversity of feelings and opinions iuevitable in such a 
grouping of strangers, that I left it and took private rooms, 
living at the restaurants. These were not at all the elegant 
establishments of the present day ; still they were preferable to 
the incongruous herding of the common table which forces 
upon one the most uncongenial associations that it is possible to 
he thrown into. The meal is a sacred rite, or will be when man 
is fully developed ; it never should be taken in common except 
where there is a sentiment of fellowship, either temporary, on 
special occasions, or in the intimacy of a profound sentiment. 

From London I went to Liverpool, visiting the intermediate 
places of interest, and from Liverpool crossed over to Dublin. 

rent through Ireland to its northern extremity — the Giant's 
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Causeway. I viaited quite a number of inland towns on my 
way, and became deeply interested in examining tbe condition 
of that unhappy country. I went among the peaaantrj-, exam- 
ined theii' modes of life and listened to the stories they told 
me. I found there a degree of misery surpassing all I could 
have conceived. In many cases tliey said to me : " We eat 
meat but once a year," some even told me that they ate their 
potatoes without salt, as it was Iteyond their means. I found 
also a great deal of disease among them, and was frequently mis- 
taken for a doctor and applied to for remedies. I told them I 
knew nothing about medicine, but they insisted upon my giving 
advice, which I accordingly did to the best of my humble 
ability. While visiting in one bouse, messengers from others 
in the neighborhood would be sent to ask me if I would go and 
prescribe for invalids elsewhere. I thus became, involuntarily, 
an oculist and an auiist, and an adviser in cases of fever, as 
well. 

The miseries of Greece could be traced to the ravages of the 
wars which had ruined that country ; the poverty of Italy was 
at least mitigated by aii abundance of fruit and vegetables ; "but 
the misery of Ireland seemed to me without excuse or mitigat- 
ing feature. It was incomprehensible that so beautiful, so 
fertile a country, by the side of another so rich and so full of 
resources, should be in this destitute, dilapidated condition. In 
examining into the cause of all tliis suffering and stagnation I 
saw, first, the immense revenue of the nobility living out of the 
country and spending their money among strangers. It was 
these aristocratic absentees who drained Ireland of her surplus 
capital. I saw, secondly, that the industrial power of England 
paralyzed that of Ireland ; the Irish could make no headway in 
establishing manufactories of theii- own by the side of the Eng- 
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Ush. Then, again, must be taken into account the Irish char- 
acter itself: that vehement, intuitional spontaneity, character- 
istic of a poetic temperament, has had much to do with their 
want of practical ability and conaecutiveneas. It has also led 
them to the intoxicating cup — humanity's artificial source of 
exaltation and enthusiasm in the absence of external influences 
adapted to the -wanta of the higher nature. I observed that it 
was with the Irish much the same as with our Indians : they 
resorted to whiskey not so much for the love of it as for a 
means of forgetfulness. The natural drunkard and the natural 
poet meet by the law of contact of extremes. Finally, I saw 
that the almost unquestioned away of the Catholic Church, in 
its jealousy of modem thought and innovation, had stunted the 
spiritual development of the people. By dictating all the con- 
ditions of education it had kept the nation in a state of prim- 
itive ignorance. 

Here was a combination of depressing circumstances : entailed 
estates, the rents of which were spent abroad ; the benighting 
influence of the Church, and the wasteful, demoralizing stimulant 
of whiskey ; not to speak of the irresistible competitor in all 
departments of organized industry across the channel. All 
this was too overwhelming for the resistance of poor Ireland. 
And it is but fair to suppose that generations of such an exist- 
ence would suffice to stultify any people. 

I found in the Irish great intellectual quickness and flexibil- 
ity. They belong to a race naturally endowed with a superior 
mental capacity; and I would venture to say that had Ireland 
become Protestant at the same time the English did, Irish talent 
and genius would have dominated the more phlegmatic Eng- 
land. She would have been the leader instead of the o]>pressed. 
e race. The English at bottom are Germanio, 
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and have the power of the Germanic race ; but it has been 
dulled by long absorption in miittera of practical material in- 
terest — a transformation more strikingly illustrated in Holland, 
where the same influences have brought about an even greater 
divergence in the Dutch character. (I will return to this point 
in speaking of my trip to Holland.) Not so with the Irish. 
That race of Celtic origin has preserved under all circumstances 
its flexible, vivacious spirit ; the external material interests of 
life have seemed powerless to disturb its mental constitution 
and character. 



From Belfast I crossed over to Glasgow and went to Edin- 
burgh ; I also visited the Lake regions, led on by the descrip- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott, whom I delighted in as a boy. But it 
was Edinburgh that pleased nae particularly. That city struck 
me as one of the most quaint and beautiful in the world. 
The Scotch people seemed a kind of cross between the English 
and the Irish; they were Irishmen sobered down into English- 
men and Englishmen stimulated up into Irishmen. There was, 
however, a certain rigidity about them, that was all their own : 
the Scotch head did not impress me as one into which a new 
idea could be easily beaten. 

I must admit that I did not find the Scottish scenery all that 
a poetic fancy had painted, but the scenery of England did im- 
press me deeply. Not for any grandeur that I discovered in it, 
but that for the 6rst time I saw a whole country blessed by the 
diligent, artistic hand of man. I looked with delight on that 
vast landscape-garden; its beautiful hedges, its embowered 
cottages, its green fields with the flocks and herds roving over 
them, and the rooks building their neata in its trim forests. 
And, although a very limited admirer of churches, I looked 
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with pleasure on the little steeples emerging out of this green 
foliage : they were a kind of attestation tliat men recognized 
the great cosmic sentiment and intellect which ruled the uni- 
verse, and sought thus to make it manifest in their practical 
life on earth. Everywhere it seemed to me aa if the thought 
and the blessing of mau rested on the scene. In looking at 
England, we get a faint idea of the work of art which humanity 
is destined some day to make of it^ globe. 



From England I went to Holland, that northern Venice ! — a 
similitude which exists not alone in its material aspect. There 
is much in Holland to fix the curious attention of the traveler : 
its uniform plains broken only by the canals cutting through 
them at all angles ; the peculiar breed of cattle — an unvarying 
black and white — grazing over the rich green meadows ; the 
quaint windmills in their airy nakedness ; the cities with their 
watery streets and their gabled houses, — some of which appear 
to have lost their equilibrium and to be on tlie vei^e of top- 
pling over ; the boats on the canals drawn often by women. 
Then the cleanliness of the people and their excessive minute- 
ness in the ordaining of their practical life. The dampness of 
the climate renders this necessary, but one cannot help feeling 
that it is at the expense of the female population. The Dutch 
servant is, one might almost aay, bora with scnibbing-brusli in 
hand : you find her wielding it at all times of day, inside and 
outride, notwithstanding the universal habit of cleaning one's 
feet at the doorstep, and the double precaution of removing 
one's shoes on entering tlie house. The highways were magnifir 
cent roads paved with hard-burned brick, apparently very durable, 
introduced, I believe, by Napoleon, and they too were kept 
isly clean. I met boys everywhere busy in collecting 
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particles of refuse dirt- To pursue tlie mania to its extreme, 
as far as I am able to testify, the cows in the stable had their 
tails tied up by a string to the rafters, that even they might 
participate in this luiiversal spirit of cleanliness. So much for 
concrete Holland. 

When I considered its more abstract side. I was impressed by 
the want of enterprise and innovation in the spirit of the people. 
They seemed to rae to have become inured to a toqiifying rou- 
tine, and the more I studied them the more I felt that a great 
social petrifaction had settled down on the country. Here 
was affoided a i-emarkable examjile of the influence of soil and 
climate and pursuits on the aoiiial development of a people. In 
our modern civilization it is the middle classes who exercise the 
real influence on nations and are the real instruments of progress. 
In the middle classes I include the various professions, the mer- 
chants, the bankers, and the directors of industrial enterprises. 
" The people " are too much absorbed in material labor, too un- 
educated, too harassed by their phj'sical wants, to exercise any 
mental power; while the aristocracy, living in idleness and 
the pursuit of pleasure, are equally without influence of an in- 
tellectual character. All depends, then, on the middle classes — 
the bourgeoisie. I was impressed with the spectacle which this 
great, influential middle class offered in Holland. With gen- 
eration after genemtion of commercial pui^uits, the cunning 
calculations of finance and stock-jobbing gamblers in capital, — 
not to reinvest in productive industiy, but for the money in- 
terest derived therefrom. — there had been developed the faculties 
of caution, distrust, timidity, until these people, once the soul 
of enterprise and progress, had been toned down into human 
fossib. 

Let me explain my meaning by a comparison : take, for 
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iiifitance, the military spirit. War is an ent«i-prise where life 
IB at stake. It is brutal, it is oruel, it is anything you like 
in a subversive sense ; but the daring, the bravery of the battle- 
field calls out the energy of the soul. It appeals to the senti- 
ment of honor ; it lifts man above the small horizon of self into 
a world of collective interest, collective action. A great im- 
pulse is thus given to the passions of men ; whereas those com- 
mercial, stock-jobbing pursuits I have described belittle the 
soul and make men narrow and timid. Add to this the excessive 
beer-drinking practiced in Holland because of its universally 
bad water, vrith a widespread habit of smoking, and it is easy 
to understand why the Dutch of to-day are a petrified people, 
without enterprise, energy, or a high order of intellectual activity. 

Holland actually owns, I believe, more than half the national 
debts of Europe. The care of this capital, the caution requisite 
for its investing and reinvesting, Iihs entailed on the nation the 
same curse that rested on Venice in the days of her commercial 
venaUty, and which is settling on England, and will settle on 
the United States if it continues its career of exclusive money- 
grabbing, 

I remember expreesing these views to the American chargS 
d'affaires at The Hague, with whom I talked on the subject. 
He told me that the Minister of Commerce, but a few days 
previous, had expressed the same opinion. Said he : " Holland, 
one of the most powerful and enterprising of nations three hun- 
dred years ago, has sunk to-day into the weakest. Her exclu- 
sively commercial spirit, tobacco, and prostitution have reduced 
the people to a state of social torpor and spiritual death." 

The spectacle of the social condition of the Dutch reconciled 
me to the military spirit and called my att«ntion to tlie great 
ed in the progress of nations. Take, for instance, 
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France, whose history U one long series of wara, and trace its 
effect on the common people. The peasant taken out of the 
field, ivTBsted from his commonplace round of existence, sub- 
ject to discipline, initiated into the art and practice of a wider 
scene of action, subject to the play of the higher sentiments — 
honor, heroism, patriotism — returns to his native village far 
more of a man than when he left it. Or, to take an illustration 
on a larger scale, consider the whole continent of Europe and 
imagine what would be its political and intellectual condition 
to-day had there been no French Revolution with its mighty 
consequences : its upheaving and overturning of principalities 
and kingdoms, shaking to their very foundations the efFet« 
despotisms of an old world ! Had it not been for the French 
Revolution we might still see a landgrave of Hesse-Cassel sell- 
ing hia 12,800 subjects to a Christian nation with which to sub- 
due a tyrannized colony ; and we might still see palaces like the 
great Wilhelmshd'he built with the price of such human traffic. 
In our present system of society there is but little to arouse 
in roan the heroic and collective sentiments. Left to himself, 
engaged iu petty personal pursuits, generally of a material char- 
acter, he sinks and becomes Snally little better than a domestic 
animal, absorbed in providing for hia material wants or tlie 
material luxuries of life. Holland and China are examples of 
the result of a long-coatinued peace in a false state of society. 



From Holland I ascended the Rhine, visiting Diisseldoi-f, 
Cologne, and other cities on its Imnks. There is at Diisseldorf 
one of the leading schools of German art. I saw there the ef- 
fort that bad been made to create an art peculiar to the German 
intuition ; but this age of rationalism is not an age of high art. 
Man can never create with real spiritual grandeur unless he has 
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great objects to inspire him ; that ib, he must paint and chisel 
what be feels. This was done in the age of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael — we know with what result. The artist to-day 
does not believe in Virgins and saints, and has but little respect 
for the abstract theories presented to him in the name of reli- 
gion. He is consequently without any high inspiration: he 
cannot paint what he does not feel, and all these efforts to pro- 
duce an art which shall bring back the glories of the past are 
futile. Humanity will have to wait until a new cosmic concep- 
tion has taken hold of the soul of man and elevated him to a new 
and higher unity with the universe. 

At Cologne I saw the great cathedral, undoubtedly the 
grandest architectural creation of the human race. The Egyp- 
tian temples and the Pyramids were more massive, but the 
geometrical variety and complexity displayed at Cologne showa 
that the Germanic mind was susceptible of infinitely greater con- 
ceptions of Form and Proportion in their relation than the 
Egyptian ratnd. The Greek temple was chaste and beautiful in 
its proportions, yet it was but a single conception — but a little 
group in the vast whole of the Germanic cathedral. In the 
latter are contained a hundred temples of Theseus or the Par- 
thenon. This mighty structure, with its windows, its archways, 
its turrets, its towers ; its buttresses rising one above another ; 
its thousand delicately-shaped columns reaching upward and 
upward until they touch the pointed roof, — is a work of art tran- 
scending all that has been produced by the religious sentiment 
of the past. 

And its interior is worthy of its exterior — an accord often 
wanting in church architecture. Those somber, lofty columns ; 
those arches within arches, lost at the dizzy height of the 
Afters in a dim, mysterious light, filtered through tlie beauti- 
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fill stained window-panes, give it a deeply religious atmos- 
phere. Oue may almost imagine himself in one of nature's 
great catliedrals — the forest, with its overtopping, interlacing 
branches, the glorious sun's rays gilding here and there an up- 
turned leaf, as they sift through the thick foliage. It is one of 
those rare interiors calculated to invoke the highest aspirations 
of the soul. This temple is worthy a pilgrimage from tlie ends 
of the earth. 

Cologne possesses another rare work of art in Rubens'a " Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter, head downwards," one of tlie most wonderful 
productions of that powerful artist. It is startling in its horri- 
ble reality, and shows what must have been the force of an in- 
tuition which was able to conjure up such a spectacle of torture. 
It is easy to conceive tlie feeling of joy : that is spontaneous to 
our nature ; but to conceive agony so transcendent as Rubens 
here portrays shows how great must have been his mental 
power, and how fai^reaching. 

The scenery on the Rhine has been described hundreds of 
times ; and to one accustomed to Niagara and the Hudson wilL 
its Palisades, these placid banks do not display anything very 
remarkable in nature. What interested me peculiarly were the 
remains of the old feudal castles crowning its heights. Their 
view carried me back to the social life of the Middle Ages — tlie 
social life of the influential classes of that time. If we consider 
the life of these classes in the antique world, from Thebes down 
to Athens and Rome, we see them congregated in large cities, 
accumulating wealth and luxury, pursuing lives of ease and 
material enjoyment ; an existence which gradually lowered the 
tone of the moral sentiments, and led finally to a fatal degen- 
eracy. Take Rome, for instance, where the rich and the great 
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enjoyed all tlie security of a powerful collective organizatiou 
with no mental occupation more important than the sensual 
pleaaures afforded by a great capital. Gradually this life of 
social and political inactivity, combined with the sensual ex- 
cesses inseparable from such a state, completely undermined 
the character of the upper classes, 

The history of the moral degeneracy of Rome is the history 
of all the great cities of antiquity. But the Middle Ages in- 
augurated a new system of society. The feudal barons in their 
isolated castles, surrounded by their retainers and leading a 
purely family life, were subject to totally different influencetj. 
Here was personal insecurity; here were constant feuds be- 
tween neighbors, strifes for ascendancy or struggles in self 
defeiise, with all the appeals to individual courage and energy 
which the uncertainties of such a situation would naturally 
call out. 

Thus, in place of a great city witli its immense populous 
unity, we have the solitary family: one man and one woman 
surrounded by their children and sustained by all the moral 
influence of the church growing up at their side. Then again, 
the body of retainers, owing allegiance to the feudal baron and 
looking to him for protection, were on a kind of tooting of 
equality with him. The relation of master and dependent were 
very different in this case from the menial servitude of the 
antique societies where labor was considered dishonorable. In 
the social organization of the Middle Ages everything tended 
to arouse the sentiments of personal valor, daring, heroism, 
honor ; mingling with it all a certain brutality, it is true, for 
those were days of violence ; but ao far from degrading the 
character, as had the effeminate life of the moie refined cities, it 
called out the best qualities of a crude age, when men had no 
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higher employment than waifai'e, and we should not lose sight 
of the value of this great social experience because it was char- 
acterized by violence. Kven a subversive interest, capable of 
stimulating to action, is better than to remain supine under the 
benumbing influence of a vapid idlene&s. 

By the side of the feudal castles were established the religious 
institutions : the churches, the convents, the monasteries, where 
men and women devoted themselves to religious contemplation ; 
forming a counterpoise to the worldly activity of the baronial 
life, and uniting with it to build up a system of discipline which 
laid the foundations of our modem civilization with all that it 
contains of a progressive and elevated nature. Had it not been 
for this mighty discipline of the Germanic races which conquered 
the Roman world and mingled with the Latin races, Europe 
might be to-day in a Htat« of social petrifaction akin to that of 
China. It was the unity established by the Christian Church 
which saved Europe during tlie Middle Ages from being sub- 
merged by the encroachments of Mahommedan fanaticism. 

When, divested of the prejudices which merely external events 
produce upon us, we are able to view history in its abstract, spirit- 
ual light, the Catholico-feudal lustory of Europe is one to ex- 
cite great admiration. We speak of the darkness of the Middle 
Ages ; of their brutality, their violence, their perpetual wars- 
True, these were characteristic features of the social orgajiization 
of that time, but there also were heroism, devotion, and intui- 
tion. On the one side temporal force and tyranny, on the 
otlier religious resignation. That was a period when noble 
sentiments, both secular and religious, possessed the souls of 
men. 

In no part of Europe are the feudal castles so well preserved 
as on the Rhine : nowhere else do we see sucli a picture of the 
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life of the Middle Ages. But they aie in ruins. The old barons 

are long since passed away ; the conventa and nunneries which 
flourished by their side are also gone, and the classes which 
inhabited these ruins of feudal glory have come to live in the 
great cities, the centers of a new civilization. Tlius have we 
practically renewed the life of ancient Greece and Rome, Lon- 
don, Berlin, and Pam are now the pivots of that social life 
■which once concentrated about the feudal caatle, and men are 
again enjoying the ease, tlie security, and luxury of great cities. 
Four centuries ago our banker, our landlord, our nobility were 
encased in their iron armor, dwelling within fortified castles, in 
perpetual feud with all around them : to-day they are clothed 
in much finer material, they roll fearlessly in their luxurious car- 
riages, have their seats in tlieir elegant Opera-houses, and dine 
with their companions in their siiniptuous restaurants. What is 
to save us from the fate of degenerate Rome ! Nothing but pro- 
gressive industry ; the discovery and development of the natu- 
ral sciences ; the rise of an intelligent middle class engaged in 
these sciences, and the gradual elevation of the great working- 
or producing classes. 

Thanks to the progress of science, to the printing-press, and 
the better instruction of the laboring classes, there has been a 
general elevation of the wliole social strata in our modem civil- 
ization ; consequently the fatal influence of the upper classes, 
in developing merely the sensual nature of man, will not again 
be permitted to lead to the degeneracy of the race. The lower 
strata of society will come up — will come up occupied with use- 
ful and grand objects of human activity and aspiration. And 
this will be the new leaven that will regenerate and save the 
whole. 

Another feature of great interest to me in the valley of the 
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Rhine was the wealth of its soil. Its geological formations are 
as rich as is its varied scenery ; and there are produced the 
beautiful Rhine wines. Those alternating hills and valleys, 
the fine exposure of the hillsides, and the immense variety in 
the formation of the country, give proof of its rare productive 
resources. It is an acknowledged fact that where fine wines 
are grown, nature has reached her highest geological develop- 
ment : the vine seems to be a manifestation of nature's greatest 
powers. In this valley also has been produced the most intel- 
lectual of the Germanic races. They have been the people of 
art, of poetry, and of a varied social life ; they are more active, 
and possess more intellectual flexibility than in any other part 
of Germany. When we come into other parts of the " Vater- 
landy^ where beer and spirits replace the wine, and where the 
landscape spreads out in unvarying monotony, we find a heavier 
and a ruder people. The Prussians, for instance, belong to this 
latter category : they are not wanting in qualities of practical 
ability, of realism, and of moral sternness, but they lack those 
of genial kindness and spiritual elevation. 
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CHAPTER V. 



From the Rhine region I returned to Berlin, where I thought 
to settle down among my old friends and take up a regular 
study of social science. The idea of a great social reconatnic- 
tioii liad taken deep root in my mind : I felt that here was an 
immense field of investigation in which the greatest prohlem 
ever ofTered to the student waited forsolution. I had witnessed 
80 much of human misery, not only in Turkey and Greece, but 
ia the capitals of Europe ; and liad become so thoixiughly con- 
vinced that political reforms could do nothing to alleviate it, — 
that the most democratic system of government, as well as the 
most autocratic, was impotent in the matter — that I became pos- 
sessed with the conviction that a fundamental reconsti-uction 
was necessary. 

Still, the theories thus far presented to me on the subject 
were repugnant. The more I contemplated the St. Simonian 
movement, the moi'e it seemed to me artiUcial and in some 
respecte false. A split had now taken place in that organization. 
The two leaders, Enfantin and Hazard, had quarreled and 
separated. Bazard, in the depth of despair, had been struck 
with apoplexy, and had died; Enfantin, remaining at tlie head, 
led his disciples into what many of them thought an extravagant 
course, and divided the body. Jules Lechevalier was among 
those who left. 

In ray letters to Lechevalier I had frequently requested him 
toKend me all that was published on social ideas in Paris which 
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request he faithfully complied with. I had been in Berlin 
about three months when there arrived one day a package con- 
taining two large volumes. On opening one of the volumes I 
read on the title page : •'• L' Astociation Domfgtique-Agrieole, par 
Charle» Fourier" The pack^e had cost me seven thalers. 
quite a sum at that time, and the idea of paying that amount 
for a Ueatise on domestic and agricultural economy seemed to 
me prepCBterous ! 1 wondered what could have possessed my 
friend to imagine me interested in such a subject ; and in ill- 
humor I cast the books aside. 

A few days later, being in an idle mood, it occurred to me to 
look at those books again, to get, if possible, some little return 
for ray money. I took up the firet volume carelessly and began 
running over the introduction; soon 1 came to the following 
phrase, printed in large type : " Attractive Industry." Those 
two words made on me an indescribable impression. In the few 
lines of explanation that followed, 1 saw tliat the authoi' con- 
ceived the idea of so organizing human labor as to dignify it 
and render it attractive. I sprang to my feet, threw down the 
book, and Iregan pacing the floor in a tumult of emotion. I was 
carried away into a world of new conceptions. 

I had studietl, as well as I could at my age, all the philosophies 
of the world ; and in this vast speculative realm of the human 
mind I had not found one new idea, one single truly original 
conception opening up new fields of tliought. In all my studies, 
thus far,I had been wandering over famiUar ground. 1 felt that 
I knew the intellectual past; it was but the repetition of ideas 
I had absorbed through the intellectual atmosphere of my daily 
existence. It was all summed up, in fact, in the theology to 
which I had been accustomed, and in the current maunis and 
views of people in generah 
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Hew. ior t^ fint time, I had ooow acniv an idaa wUcfc I 1 
bad nerer met before — the idea ol ii^i^giMg aod nrndtriag 
aUrmeUnt the manual labon of mankind: Uxm hitherto ngaided. 
aa a divtoe uuniahiiiMit inflicted on man. To iutiodace afc- 
traeticm into thia sphere of oommaaplace, degradu^ toil — the 
dnvf^ lot (A the trnwini trhirh teemed to ovenrhetm inaa 
with iu proMie, bentunbing, deadening influence ; to elevate 
such labon, and invert tfaem with dignitj- were indeed a migfa^ 
rerolotioo ! The fint. general rasalt which preaented itself to atj 
miud wa«aniv«nialetnplo)'ineut iu productive indusur. and the 
craation of all tlie nwaiu n^ceMiary to the prosecution of those 
Meiantific atid hij^her inUillectnal panuila now limited to the 
few. I aaw a Ii«althy, rich humanity orgamziiig everrwbere its 
uniTenttita — \\» w)urce« of mental development. In my entho- 
aiawn I itaw a million univeraitiea Acattere^l over the globe, and 
the meaua of Milving tlic great ]>n>bl«ni of human destiny. 

After the fint hour of iuitoni«1iment and mental tumalt, I took 
my book under my arm and rushcl to Frau Yambagen, that 
laminnug spirit to wliom I wished firet to commaiitcate my joy. 
On entering, I exclaimed : " Here is a work which contains a 
new and gigantic idea." I opened at the [>age and showed her 
the worda in Lirge iettere: "Attractive Industry, — Lahar dig- 
nified and rfmlered aUrarlioe." Watching her expression as 
hIui read it over, I wan diHap]K>i nted not to see in her face tliat 
woiidttr and a<]miration I had expected. Continuing her read- 
ing furtlier on, nhe came acroMi a criticimn on the subventions of 
aocittty : a world invertedly organized, in which all the princi- 
plen of noniial oiganizalion were violated. This was tlie part 
whiob particuVarly struck her. " I have said this a thousand 
timua," Hhe exclaimed. "I know that ibia world is in a false 
Ktate, and that Bocii<ty is u|Mi(Ie down," and she dwelt nnth as 
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much emphasis on this conception as 1 had on that of Industrial 
Reform. We were at once in unison on the originality of Fou- 
rier's genius, and we read liis works together with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Then we began a vigorous propaganda in the world 
around us. We pitched into Herr Vamhagen, expecting to 
make a ready convert, but met witli only jiartial success. While 
he looked upon Fourier's ideas with a certain degree of appro- 
bation, he was far from that enthusiasm which seemed to me 
the only fi-ame of mind worthy of sucl: a subject. We then 
opened our batteries on the men of thought in our social circles, 
still under the delusion tliat such sublime ideas had but to be 
presented to be seized with avidity. What, then, was my sur- 
prise to find that these men, whose whole intellectual lives had 
been devoted to the old philosophical theories, remained indif- 
ferent to everything in the shape of new ideas. They did not 
perceive any originality in what we presented ; they did not 
appreciate the importance of what I might call the philosophy 
of labor — the philosophy of the material interest of men and a 
complete change in the system governing them. This mental 
obtuseness, as it seemed to us, made Madame Vamhagen and 
mj'self militant disciples of Fourier in all the circles in which we 
moved. Everywhere we advocated the new ideas and sought 
to impress them on reflecting minds. 

I should mention here that I was a subscriber to the St. 
Simonian paper, Le Globe, ami that on my return to Berlin I 
had put it in the principal coffee-house of the city, kept by 
Herr Stehle. It thus reached b large number of citizens, and 
was read for three months before the police awoke to its 
" dangerous " character, which discovery led to its suppression. 
The reading of this paper had produced some slight impression 
on the public, and it began to be talked about. Following upon 
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this came the rather vehement propagauda of Madame Varnhac^en 
and myself, which added to the interest abijady awnkeued oa 
social qiiestioiis, and by the end of the winter Ve had created 
such a movement that we had drawn upon ourselves the atten- 
tion of the police- I was then located on Friederich Straase, 
and a police agent was stationed opposite my windows, con- 
stantly on the watch to see what was going on. I was informed 
that everybody who visited me was known. 

This little movement in Berlin, the placing nf Ze Olohe in 
Stehle'a coffee-house on the one hand, and on the other the 
propaganda carried on among tlie superior minds by Madame 
Vamhagen and myself, did not at that time seem to me of very 
special importance. I little dreamed then of the extent of the 
influence exercised and of the important results that were to 
follow — of which I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

As pertinent to the subject of police complications, I may 
relate another little episode of this period. 

A gentleman called upon me one evening, introducing himself 
as Samuel G. Howe; having heard tliat I was an American, he 
had called for the pleasure of meeting a fellow-countryman. I 
greeted him cordially, and we spent the evening in conversa- 
tion on subjects of mutual interest. Mr. Howe had come from 
unhappy Poland, whither, as Pi'esident of the Polish Committee 
in Paris, he had gone to distribute funds to the revolutionary 
army of that struggling country. On taking leave of me he 
Baid that he was staying at the Hotel de Rome. A day or two 
afterwards I went to the liotel to retm-n Mr. Howe'd call, when 
one of the servants, whom I knew, told me with a mysterious 
air that the police liad been there the night before, watching all 
night at his door; Uiat in the morning they forced him to open 
it, and that he supposed they had taken hira to prison. I imme- 
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diately started off on a ronnd of visits to the different prisons 
of the city, and at last fouud the one in which Mr. Howe was 
incarcerated. Upon inquiry as to the cause of hia arrest, all 
that I could learn was "incendiarism." Feeling it incumbent 
upon roe to do something to find out the merits of this gentle- 
man's case, I looked up a lawyer, and upon consultation learned 
that according to Prussian law uo man could be held prisoner 
thirty days without a hearing ; that he had a right to be tried 
on the charges made, and to offer his defense. Thus armed, I 
went to tlie Minister of tlie Interior and asked for an audience. 
I was ushered into a large, official-looking room, where, aft«r a 
few moments of waiting, the Minister appeare<l — a small, thin 
man, very ceremoniously dressed, who, as soon as he learned my 
errand, launched out into a violent denunciation of " these men 
who are disturbere of the peace." 

"Sir," I said, "you have incarcerated an American citizen; I 
would like to know why?" "He is here to foment disorders," 
he replied. "What has he done?" I urged. But my nervous 
little diplomatic antagonist would vouchsafe no satisfactiou 
other than vague general accusations of " incendiarism." " By 
the law of your country," I ventured, " every man is entitled to 
a hearing upon the charges made against him : I request that 
this man be heard at once." His ministerial highness, now 
becoming enraged at my audacity, answered back in a violent 
manner that he should use his own judgment in the matter, 
and protect hia government against all such suspicious indi- 
viduals. Then I, in turn, grew violent. Said I, " You shall 
liberate this man within twenty-four houra, or give a good reason 
for not doing so ; as au American citizen I demand either his 
hearing or his release at once." Finding me determined to stand 
my ground, and irrepressible in my effort to out-argue him, the 
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little man rualied indlguantly from the room, while I huiled 
after him a parting imprecation with the words : " Your prisoner 
must be liberated in twenty-four liouw I " Calling at the prison 
the next day, I learned that Mr. Howe had that night been 
taken away. I could learn nothing further, and a day or two 
passed in uncertainty as to what next I should do. At last I 
received a letter from Mr. Howe, stating that they had taken 
him out of prison, put him into a one-horse wagon with straw 
on the bottom and no seat ; that he had lain there and been 
driven he knew not whither. Finally he reached the journey's 
end, when they set him down, telling him that he was on the 
Belgian frontier, and to go, witli the advice never to return 
to Prussia. His letter requested me to go to his room. No. 24. 
Bote! de Rome, and get some papers which, in the precipitancy 
of his departure, he had tlu-ust into the head of a plaster bust of 
Frederick the Great, standing on the top of a great porcelain 
stove, and to transmit them to him at Paris, in care of General 
La Fayette. I went to the hotel, got a servant to conduct me to 
tile room, and, taking down the bust, thrust my hand into the 
hollow head, where, sure enough, I found a bundle of documentfl, 
whiuh I dispatched to Paris as requested. 

This episode rather aggravated my already doubtful reputa- 
tion, and brought me under a closer observation ou the part of 
the police : still I was not molested, and the constant supervision 
of one or two police agents affected me very little. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The following are some of the points in Fourier's theory 
whioh struck me with particular force as being entirely out of] ^k 
the track of accepted prinniples of thouglit. as contradictions "~ 
of the paat, and an opening new vistas of the social future ot 
huuianitj . First, bis idea of attractive industry, bearing directly 
on the material interests of men. The idea that the productive 
laboiK ot mankind — those of agriculture, mining, manufactures, 
etc. — now so repulsive, so monotonous, so wearing ta mind and 
body, and so degrading to those engaging in them, can l)e digni- 
fied and rendered attractive, ceitaiuly appears on the surface one 
of the most chimerical. Still, Fourier Jld not undertake to do 
this by any abstract, imaginative means, by persuasion or appeals 
to moral duty: his process is an entirely new and practical 
organization of those labors. It is by a minut« division of their 
details ; by convenient and labor-saving machinery ; by healthy, 
even elegant workshops, where a certain refinement could be 
introduced, and scientific thought combined with Uie pursuits of 
industry ; by short sessions of labor, and the pi-oaecution of all 
its branches by groups of persons united in taste and in sympathy 
of cliaracter, thus bringing the play of the sentiments into 
industry, and identifying the social and productive life of man ; 
lastly, by a clear appreciation on the part of humanity of the 
importance of these labors as regards their influence on the 
cultivation of the glo1«, and, through that cultivation, on 
tlie whole economy of our plaiiot, its climates, etc. 
12 
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We have already examples of efforts on the part of society to 
render certain pursuits atti-active. War, for instance, is oue of 
the most brutal of occupations, and yet it is engaged in volun- 
tarily — by the officers, at least. And why? Because it ha» 
been the path to distiuctiou, to honors, and to social position. 
It has been a field in which men could display heroism and 
genius ; Uie function has been embelUahed with beautiful uui- 
fonn, with music, celebrated by the song of tlie poet, the bene- 
diction of the priest, the conferring of orders by the sovereign ; 
all these incentives have been brought to bear to dignify war in 
the eyes of men, and to render its pursuit so far attractive h» 
to induce them to engage in it voluntarily. 

Among our civil purauits, take commerce and banking — in 
themselves monotonous, and entailing a vast deal of nervous 
atmin ; yet they are engaged in under tlie allui-ementa of for- 
tune and social position. Then. too. everything has been done 
to beautify the counting-house and the wareliouse, so that the 
men who pass their time there may be surrounded with as much 
of elegance and comfoi-t as possible. 

Now, if productive industry can be oi^anized in like manner, 
uniting all the advantages of scientific and mechanical inven- 
tion ; and if in addition we bring to bear, espacially in agricul- 
ture, the charm of a liighly developed and beautified nature, we 
can render the productive industries of the worid attractive, and 
also make them the great avenues to fortune and position. 

The first result I saw flowing out of tliia new organization 
was the abolition of class distinctions : the upper classes are 
now separated from the lower classes because, seeking to acquire 
wealth without engaging in its laborious production, they must 
thi-ow the burthen on the masses, and by some device filch out of 
them the profits of their labor, I saw the upper classes engaged 
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voluntarily in productive industry, and becoming the true lead- 
ers of the world, instead of its oppresaora. I saw the disappear- 
ance of that painful auomaly in human society, an intelligent 
claas ot iiidusti-ial dii^ectors living virtually iu idle ease at the 
expense of a vast, ignonuit multitude, bent under the toilsome, 
falsely oi^nizetl — hence repulsive — labors of our civilization. I 
saw the host of iion-prodneers engaged in pi'oduction, and social 
justice and equality established in this great field of human ac- 
tivity. I saw universal wealth preparing the way to, and supply- 
ing the means of, universal education ; universal education lead- 
ing to universal refinement an J elevation ; and all these influences 
combining to realize a practical unity in society. I then saw how 
the lower strata of society, which from the beginning of history 
had been so degraded, would gradually rise until brought up to 
the level of true human dignity. I saw a convergence of inter- 
ests, a unitj' of purpose, a common aim for tlie elevation and hap- 
piness of mankind. True, the inexperience and enthusiasm of 
youth lent wings to my vision at that time : yeara have shown me 
thai all evolution is slow, especially human evolution ; and while 
my faith is still firm in the ultimate destiny of humanity, I never- 
theless realize that its approach is gradual, and that the glories 
of which I dreamed in my youth are still in a far future. 

The point that most particularly interested me then was the 
immensely increased power that mankind would attain for the 
•development of tJie sciences ; for I was haimted by the desire 
■of solving those problems for which I had Undertaken the study 
of the philosophies of Fi-anee and Germany. With tlie reign 
of universal wealth I saw the means of the highest scientific 
development and leisure for millions to engage in scientific 
■studies- 

An argument that I was fond of reheai-sing to myself in pi'oof 
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of the principle of attraction in productive industiy was this : 
there must be utiity of system in nature, aud if that logic of the 
universe which lies at the basis o£ the plan of nature has given 
man an attraction for the enjoyment of all the products of labor, 
such aa good food, fine clotlies, comfortable homes, the fine arts, 
ete., it must likewbo have given him an attraction for their pro- 
duction. Had nature intended tliat repulsion and constraint 
should reign in tlie material life of man, she would have made liis 
food diaagreeablo to the taste, bo that he would eat wiUi disgust. 
To be in keeping with such a discordant principle, the beautiful 
blue of tliB lieavens, so gnitef ul to the eye, should be changed to 
black, and the whole of our terrestrial existence be rendered sad 
and gloomy to be consistent with this repulsion for productive 
labor. In short, if repulsion existed normally in one great 
sphere of man's activity, it should exist everywhere ; logically, 
it could only be a part of one universal principle : for — 

" The very law tlial molds a t«ar, 
And liid.q It trickle from Its source, 
Thnt Uiv DiDlnlnina the earth & sphere, 
Aud guides the plaueta In their course." 

Hence, I argued : If man enjoys material luxury ; if he gazes on 
the blue heavens with delight ; it the green fields and their fruits 
are a pleasure to him, — ^it cannot be otherwise than tliat the 
material labor in which he engages to produce material good 
should also be attmctive. The only question ia to discover the 
true organization of those labors which will be adapted to his 
spiritual tastes, to the requirements of the senses, the intellect, 
and tlie moral sentiments. It is by scientific organization that 
this great result ia to be brought about, by method and order 
and tlie proper ailaptation of means to ends. If our pleasures 
were carried on in the same way that our labors are, they too 
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would become repulsive. An Opera that should last twelve or 
fourteen houra, or a ball coatinued for aa equal length of tinie. 
would become in the end escessively tiresome and repulsive. Yet 
it is thus that manual labor is prosecuted all day long in dirty, 
di'eary workshops, or ia lonesome fields with scarcely a moment 
of respite that is not stolen, and not a tliought of comfoi-t — 
scarcely of well-being. How could labor be otherwise than re- 
pulsive under such c-ircumstaiicea ? And yet men believe this 
state of things normal, and reconcile it with general principles 
by quoting the curae which, it is aiBrmed, was imposed on man 
for his disobedience iu the Garden of Eden, Labor, according' 
to such reafioaing, so far from being honorable, is the disgrace- 
ful penalty of a cuise imposed by the Almighty on His defense- 
less creatures. 

Another declaration of Fourier's which fixed my deep atten- 
tion was that regarding the forces of the human soul — the motors 
which impel man to action. These have always been regarded 
as tending spontaneously to evil, to discord, to violence, selfish- 
ness, and the thousand vices and crimes witli which tlie world 
is rife. Why is this ? Fourier answers : because they are 
developed under the influence of a false social order ; under in- 
stitutions wholly unsuited to tliem. In this state of perversion 
or misdirection they can but act abnormally and produce 
the moral evils which reign in our society. Establish true 
social institutions — institutions in harmony with the laws of 
organization in creation (and consequently in harmony with the 
spiritual forces which are in harmony with that creation), and we 
shall see them producing as high a degree of harmony as they 
now produce of discord. It is the constant violation and perver- 
sion to which the social passions are subject in our present 
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Bocieties which cause the moral dhoords, the vices, the ctimea, 

and the myriad disorders to which they give rise. 

Our great teachera of all times — tlie theologians, the philoso- 
pbei'sand the churchmeQ — considering actual social institutions 
ai9 normal and pei-manent, have blamed not society, but man, 
for the disorders that reign and have reigned : hence the 
moral theories which have flooded the world, undertaking to 
adapt the human soul to the short-eigbted, arbitrary laws and 
institutions of human invention, instead of seeking to compre- 
hend the constitution of that soul and to adapt the external 
environment to its natui'e and requirements. Even in the en- 
lightened present day, of which so much boast is made, do 
thinkers perceive the falseness of our social system — it« non- 
adaptdtion to the principles of unity and harmony — to human 
. nature ? No 1 They believe, as men have al ways believed, tliat 
existing institutions are right and tliat the laws that govern 
human action are just : it is man alone who is vicious and "prone 
to evil as the sparks are to liy upward." 

Nevertheless, a change in coming, and down-trodden humanity 
will finally attain to the full stature of manhood. For thou- 
sands of years it was believed that the sun revolved around the 
earth. Three centuries ago this error was exposed, to tlie great 
discomfiture of the Church ; and for many years men denied 
the demonstrated fact; but it prevailed at last. So it will be in 
this modern controversy between society and man. It is now 
supposed that man must be subordinated to social institutions 
whatever they may be — and they are forever changing according 
to the caprice, the calculation, or the enlightenment of the body 
politic. It is an error to be exploded. We must learn to look 
upon the psychical nature of man as a force, or system iif forces, 
requiring an external mechanism suited to it. We do not con- 
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struct steam-engines according to oiir fancies, but to suit the 
demands of the force destined to act through them ; we do not 
make musical inatnimenb; in conformity with preconceived 
ideas of symmetry and beauty, hut in strict harmony with their 
requirement. If those psychicsal forces which Fourier calls pas- 
sions produce all the discords of which society is the spectacle, 
it is no more their fault than it would be that of the genius ot 
a Beethoven producing only discord with a defective instrument 
or a badly trained orchestra. 

We see the high degree of harmony of which the musical 
faculty is capable when properly developed and provided witli 
fitting instruments. Why, asks Fourier, should not all the 
faculties of the soul be susceptible of harmony — even the moral 
faculties, love, ambition, etc. ? The art and science of music 
are hut the external expression of the musical faculty; in like 
manner the institution and laws of society should be the ex- 
ternal expression of the modes of action of the soul. He then 
presents in glowing colors his conception of the normal order 
of society perfectly adapted to the nature of man, wherein 
these psychical motors will evolve that complex and brilliant 
harmony which he cjills " Passional Harmony." At the same 
time Fourier disclaims all resort to personal fancies or pre- 
conceptions on this subject. T here is. he afBrms, a great law 
of di sa-ibution, order and harmony underlying the phenomena 
of the universe : it is this law which is the model of all organiza- 
tion. It manifests itself externally in nature according to the 
Tftrious spheres in which it governs. It is for the human mind 
to discover this law and take it as guide in the creation of the 
Bocial organism. 

Thus, with the attraction of the human soul on the one hand 
(the expression of ita natural modes of actions), and the organio 
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law o£ creation, which he calU The Law of the Seriet, on the 
other hand, Fourier elaborates a new order of aociety. 

It is interesting to remark in this connection how emphatic- 
, ally he condemns every semblance of speculation. In a hundred 

t, a places in his works he asserts that he gives uo theory of his own. 

fjytJiK "It is not by speculation and theorizing," he says, " that men are 
jj^jf J \o discover the nomuil organization of society : it is by going 

^ back to tlie eternal laws in nature. From the beginning of his- 

'**^ ^» J*'*/ tory we have had the artificial, speculative creations of man ; 
hundreds of forms of social organization devised by human 
reason ; and they have all alike been capricious and fake. Let 
men now study the question from a scientific standpoint: if my 
plan is defective or false in details or as a whole, let those in- 
terested in the welfare of mankind correct it by studying nature's 
laws and deducing from them the true plan of social organiza- 
tion." 

These views of Fourier produced a great revolution in my 
mind. The darkness which had rested on human destiny was 
dissipated ; light began to shine in. In the application of law 
to the social organism I saw an invariable guide for the mind in 
the great work of social reconstruction ; I saw a scientific cer- 
tainty taking the place of all the blind, futile efforts of human 
reason which had so long failed in its legislative work. 

This was the fii-st gleam of intellectual satisfaction which had 
come to me. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

In the month of May, 1832, 1 left Berlin for Paris, impatient 
to meet the great Fourier — this man who had given me a first 
glimpse into human destinies. 

A circle o£ FourierisU had already been formed, and a weekly 
paper stitrted, called La BSfonne IndustrieUe. The office of 
the paper waa at No. 5, Rue Joquelet. I found there Jules Le 
Chevalier, wlio, on tiie disniption of the St. Simoniou society 
which followed Bazard's death, had joined Fourier and his dis- 
ciples, the two oldest of whom were Juste Muiron and Victor 
Consid^mut. Lechevalier informed me that Fourier was in the 
private office, and passed in before me to ask permission to 
introduce me. In another moment I was ushered into Fourier's 
presence. 

I found a man about sixty years of age, of medium height. 
slenderly built, though broad across the shoulders. Naturally, 
it was his face and head that fixtid ray attention ; and to describe 
these in a few wordsf I will say that he hod much the pliyaiug- 
nomy of DanteJ It was more massive, witli less of that Italian 
delicacy which we see in the poet; but there was a striking 
resemblauce between Fourier's face and a portrait of Dante I 
had seen in Italy, which bad been discovered on a wall where it 
had long been concealed under coats of plaster. Fourier ha<l a 
large gray eye, the pupil of which was so small that it seemed 
a mere pin-point. This gave ^eat intensity to big look. The 
nose was rather aquiline, and the comers of the large mouth 
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curved downward — the lion mouth. This, with a strong, firm 
chin, completed a fixed, abstract, settled expression of couute- 
nance. The head was remarkably round, almost a sphere; the 
brow large, slightly retreating, formed a regular arch. The 
ememble of the face expressed great intensity ; and I may remark 
here that during the subsequent three years of my association 
with Fourier I never saw him smile. He was very reserved in 
hia conversation, scarcely ever spoke of his theorj', and always 
avoided entering into explanations of its more abstruse parta. 
He would speak at times of the practical tlieoiy — that relating to 
the organization of association ; but he never entered into ex- 
planations regarding the laws of social organizations. I think 
he saw all these great laws in the abstract as a vision, and he 
would not condescend to a familiar exposition of them adapted 
to the intelligences around him. 

"There are tlie hooks," he would say, "explanations can be 
found there." I remember asking him on one occasion why he 
had not given solutions of some higher questions of a cosmic 
order. He answered : " Let tnoilizis have their feet in the 
mud ; they are not capable of understanding these higher doc- 
trines." Still, there was no assumption wliatever of superiority, 
not the slightest trace of vanity in his bearing ; it was a simple 
reserve which rendered him unapproachable. Any famQiar 
conversation with him was out of the question. I saw him 
among his disciples; I saw him at dinnet^parties ; I saw him at 
the society's celebrations, but never did I see that concentrated 
expression of the face change. I recall vividly the impression 
this great reserve made upon me the first time I met him, 
although he received me with a certain aSability. My intro- 
duction as an American caused him to remark in his quaint way 
that he had met Americans at Marseilles in his youth, and had 
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generally been impressed with their inability to comprehend the 
natural goodness of man. " I found your countrymen a rather 
superstitious people," be said. 

Seeing this impenetrability of Fourier, and deairing very much 
to get into intimate relations with bim, I proposed that he should 
give me lessons on bis theory — certain parts of which I had not 
fully comprehended from his works. To this he consented, 

Fourier was in very moderate circumstances: the fortune 
which be bad inherited when young was lost in the French 
Revolution, and be had never had time, be said, to repair it, I 
took these lessons twice a week— in all twelve — at five francs a 
lesson. I would spend witli him an hour at a time, sometimes 
asking questions, sometimes talking generally on problems of 
social science. Certain solutionB which be gave me I wrote 
down, but they were not much fuller or more complete than 
those contained in his works. I discovered later that his Theory 
of Laws had to be carefully and profoundly studied in order to 
penetrate to the bottom and understand it clearly. 

During these lessons, and in the conversations which often 
followed, there came up occasionally subjects of great interest, 
when Fourier would, as it were, lose himself in the brilliancy of 
his imagination. 

Once our conversation turned on the immortality of the 
soul. Fourier was no materialist. He did not believe in Koree 
and Matter alone, as do so many thinkers of our day who are over- 
whelmed with the knowledge they have obtained of tlie material 
universe and its forces. He accepted the great intuitions of 
humanity, and among them that of immortality, though his con- 
ceptions on this subject were very different from those generally 
entertained based more or leas on old theological _Qr pbijosophi- 
cal doctrines. To begin with, he bebeved our ^lobe, Uke all the 
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globes of the universe, to be compound in its constitution and 
oi^Euiizatioa. He believed that around every globe there exists 
an atmosphere of forces — forces as numerous and various as are 
the material elements of the universe which chemistry has 
revealed to us. He calls these forces "Aromas," Now, around 
our globe ia an arouial world, and wlien the physical body dies, 
the soul with its nervous body — its aromal body — passes into 
this aromal region, and there lives a life of a much higher order 
as regards i>ower and spiritual capacity in all directions. On 
the earth the soul is encased in a material envelope in order that 
it may live in and act on material nature. Its function here is 
to take cliarge of the terrestrial surface, of the vegetable and 
animal kingdom; to cultivate and embellish that surface; to 
develop those kingdoms, and, as final result, to establish the 
reign of order and harmony throughout nature. The soul being 
a supreme force, a force feeling intuitively and comprehending 
all the harmonies of the universe, its earthly function is to 
develop and perfect \ature,thua elevating her to unity with the 
principle of harmony in creation. When it passes away from 
this earth into what may be called the dynamic world, it fulfills 
functions analogous to those executed here, but of a much 
higher character. Fourier looked upon life here as man's infe- 
rior state, and compared it sometimes to sleep. Death is an 
awakening 1 he would say. The form of the aromal body, 
according to him, is not at all the form of our earthly body 
which is strictly adapted to our earthly wants. In the aromal 
world, the form will be spherical. 

One of the arguments which Fourier oflfers in support of hJB 
theory on the immortality of the soul is that, " Attractions are 
proportional to Destinies." Wherever there appears a per- 
manent attraction in any species of animal — an attraction which 
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18 iionnal, not the product of a perverted mode of life — that 
attractiou is true and points to a profound truth. If the rein- 
deer is destined to live in tlie north amid tlie snows and ice, 
bis attractions are for that region, Tlie attraction of immortal- 
ity, therefore, which has existed in all time throughout the 
human race, was a fundamental indication to him of the tmth 
of the intuition. Ever^' attraction in man that is normal and 
original is an iiKhi^atiou of his social function and destiny. 

Going heyoud the sphere of this earth, Fourier described to 
me the destinies of tlie soul when it hiid left our globe com- 
pletely — Uiat is, its aromal sphere. " The soul did not originate 
on this globe," he said, " it has had an existence through the past. 
If we call it into existence for the first time here, we are very 
near tlunking that it will end here. It has gone through a long 
series of evolutions to arrive at its present stage of develop- 
ment ; and after leaving the aromal sphere of its own globe it 
passes through the planetary worlds of the solar system, going 
from planet to planet in the ascending scale, and performing in 
each the functions belonging to it. It thus [lasses tlirough a 
hierarchy of worlds, acquiring experience and power as it lises. 
When it has acquired all the exiierience possible on the planets 
of the solar system, it then enters the sun, which is a magnificent 
solid body, surrounded by an atmosphere of light. The sun is 
inhabited like the plane(«, but it is a world of a far superior 
order. Here the soul enters upon a still liigher career ; where 
all the faculties with which it is endowed are called into full 
play. Then, having gained all the exi)erience and development 
that is possible in tlie center of its own sj-stem, it is promoted 
to the rank of Citizen of the Universe, with the privilege of pass- 
ing from sun to sun and visiting the infinite variety of worlds 
wliich the telescope reveals to us." 
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The magnificence of Fourier's description was bewildering 1 
The possible grandeur and glories of the great suns of the uni- 
verse, each one fulfilling the high functions assigned to it in 
the great hierai-chy of worlds ! *' There are suns," he said to 
me, " the diameters of which defy human calculation." He 
spoke of the spiritual barmonies of the universe; of the associa- 
tion of souls, and of their intelligent co-operation in carrying 
out the plan of universal order. 

That which appealed most forcibly to my imagination in all 
this splendor of description was the progressive development of 
souls on the planets of their own system and its sun, followed 
by their promotion to the citizenship of the universe, with the 
power of traveling by aronial communication from sun to sun, 
according to attraction. The sublime privilege of participating 
in the life of the universe ; conscious of the Cosmic Spiritual 
life ; conscious of an order reigning in it; conscious of its vast 
association ; feeling its divine life ; living its divine life — all of 
which are hidden to us in our present state of social ignorance 
and darkness on this earth — overwhelmed me. 

I have described this conversation very inadequately ; but I 
went out from the presence of Fourier so deeply impressed with 
his magnificent vision, that life on earth seemed to me utterly 
empty. For days after I was possessed with the strongest 
desire to get away from this world and to be able by some means 
to participate in that grand, Cosmic life. In crossing the streets. 
I hardly took the trouble to keep from under the feet of the 
horses : it seemed to me of little consequence should I be run 
over, so absorbed was I in my desire to get to those grander 
spljeres. After a while the impression wore off, and I came 
back to my normal, matter-of-fact condition ; but that experi- 
ence enabled me to conceive the religious exaltations of the 
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past, where a fervent faith had revealed the glories of the 
epiritual vision. 

I will Bpeab briefly of the influences which led Fourier to con- 
ceive the necessity of an integral, social reform. He began his 
business experience in his father's counting-house where he had 
occasion to I'emark many of the characteristics of trade. Per- 
sonal attraction would have led him to the career of an engineer, 
but he had yielded to his father's wish and devoted himself to 
commerce. He was first engaged in a large establishment in 
the city of Lyons; from there he entered a shipping-house at 
Marseilles. 

At the beginning of the Revolution, when provisions were 
getting scarce, this house had monopolized the rice of that city 
and hidden it away ; but while awaiting a rise in price it rotted 
on its hands. Had the starving population been aware of the 
fact, they would naturally have sacked the warehouse. Upon 
Fourier "fell the charge of throwiog this rotten foodof astannng 
population, secretly, by night, into the dock. His commercial 
career brought continually to his notice the frauds, monopolies, 
adulterations, dishonest schemes and tricks of commerce ; till, 
finally, he took such an intense hatred of this false business 
world that he began speculating on a means for its reform. His 
speculations led him to see the necessity of some form of associ- 
ative action in the operations of purchases and sales. The idea 
of industrial association was thiia presented to his mind — the 
initial step in the great system finally elaborated. 

On the death of his father be invested his fortune in colonial 
products and went back to Lyons. When that city was besieged 
by the republican army, his goods were confiscated and he was 
drafted into the army ; becoming thus a witness of, as well 
as a sufferer in, the tenible drama of the French Revolu- 
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tion. He even came 
victims. 

The contemplation of this great event, full of such gigantic 
excesses, impressed him profoundly with the radical falseness of 
our civilization. Either a malignant power governed this earth 
and contralled its destinies, or humanity had not discovered 
the true social order I This rejection led liim to set up oi^r 
against the evil that reigns on the earth, the Cosmic Wisdom 
which ought to reign; and he began to question whether it was 
want of genius on the part of man to discover the principles of a 
true social order, or whether there wiis no wisdom in the universe 
applicable to human society. 

Such were the main points in Fourier's reasoning. He told 
me himself, that when he became convinced that the only means 
of attaining a normal social organization was by the association 
of human beings in their labors and interests, he was overpowered 
by the difBculties tliat confronted him. Imbued with the pre- 
vailing prejudices regarding the incompatibility of individual 
characters and reasoning upon the accepted theory that the pas- 
sions tended to conflict and discord, the first idea presenting 
itself was, that beings brought into associative relations would 
be in perpetual antagonista, owing to diversities of character. 
He then set to work to ascertain whether there miglit not be 
some means of harmonizing tlie characters of men ; whether, in 
a word, there was a law of passional haimony. He began this 
investigation, he told me, in 1798, and labored at it intermittently 
for six years. At last be discovered, as he believed, and as he 
has set forth in his works, the law which governs the actions of 
the human passions, their development and their play in socie^. 
It is liis law of the Series, — " The Series of Groups, contrasted, 

ralized and interlaced." These are his technical expresalona. 
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The law is tlifit which underlies all dinlrihutioit, coordination, 
and arrangement hi the unioerae go far an t/i" vrtatlom on thr mrf-h 
reveal tke law, and so far as it is revealed in the classification* dis- 
covered hy man ; especially in music, tke only one of the arts yet 
fully developed. 

It is of course impossible to enter into any adequate descrip- 
tion of the law here. It would requii-e a treatise. I will 
merely add that when the varieties of any whole (tlie notes of 
music, the colors of the prism, the varieties of an auimal species), 
are to be co-ordinated and arranged so as to co-operate harmoni- 
ously or hold in classification their proper position and relation, 
it is tlie law of the Series of Groups which we liud at the basis : 
it is the law of universal equation and equilibrium ; the law 
governing the adjustment of parts, so as to produce order and 
unity in the whole — the phenomena of which it underlies. 

Contrasting the conflict between beings in human society with 
the order which reigns in the universe. Fourier laid down the 
principle that if attraction governs in the latter it should also 
govern in the former ; that instead of resoiting to restraint, 
repression, and suppression to compel the passions to adapt them- 
selves to existing institutions, the institution should be adapted 
to them BO as to afford every facility for their development and 
normal action. He proclaimed Attraction, then, as the law 
governing the univeree, and demanded its application to human 
society. With this he banishes the vast machinery of repression 
both physical and spiritual: tlie scaffolds and prisons as well as the 
hells and the purgatories, and establishes in tlteir stead an order 
adapted to the real nature of man — to the development of those 
forces in the soul which shall lead him to obey spontaneously 
the principles of justice, dignity, moral grandeur, devotion, 

and heroism. 
13 
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The disciples of Fourier, aa I have said, commenced a gen- 
eral expositioa of his ideas througli a weekly paper. La RSformt 
Industriette. Later on a wealthy Englishman, Arthur Young, 
who had been converted to Fourier's doctrines through the read- 
ing of hia works, matle to the society tlie munificent gift of 
400.000 francs. With thia sum a daily paper was ataited — 
La D^mocratie Padfiipie, which continued advocating and 
spreading the doctrine of social reorganization until 1852, when, 
under the Napoleonic regime, it was suppressed. Thia paper 
continued, in a sense, the great work commenced by the St. 
Simonians ; although the Fourierists abstained from all theoris!- 
ing on the subject of religion or on minor changes in social in- 
stitutions. Its great object was the organization of the collect- 
ive life of man on strictly scientific principles. 

I remained some time in Paris studying the various parts of 
Foui-ier's theory, and discussing with his disciples the principles 
of their application. Certain parts appeared to me extravagant, 
and I combated them at the time with a good deal of energy ; 
though with Fourier there was no questioning — he entered into 
no controversies. As I had freer access to him during my lesson- 
hours than was usual ordinarily, some of his disciples, I re- 
member, wished me to obt^n for them information on ceitnin 
points concerning the Law of the Series ; hut I never had much 
success. He said to me one day ; " People want solutions on 
these grand questions. I will not give them ! Let them organize 
a practical association firet, then all these things will be sbowu 
to them." He was the least of a personal propagandist of any 
man I ever met. 

I was troubled at that time by many things in Fourier which 
T did not understand and could not accept, but I came finally to 
separate his doctrines into two distinct [sirts : his personal inta- 
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itions and speculntion^, and his deductions from the Law of 
tlie Series — for Fourier's fertile iniud was tull of the strangest 
faucies, the most far-fetched conceptioua on every conceivable 
subject in the universe. There was no sphere into which he did 
not enter, and ofttimes with i-esults as astonishing as they are 
striking iu their logical appeals to the reader's common sense. 
More poetic prose I have never read. On the other hand, never 
has an author so iwesistibly excited my laughter. I remember 
reading hia first work, The Four Movementa, one day while 
traveling in a stage-coach : it produced such an effect, such par- 
oxysms of laughter, that I had to put my head out of the coach- 
window that my fellow-travelers might not notice my excite- 
ment. 

Those were happy daj's, — days of faith and of enthusiasm, 
when material obstacles were but straws to be blown to tlje winds 
before the vehemence of youth under the inspiration of a grand 
idea I I remember Consid(;raiit rushing into the office one day, — 
a red fez cap, which I had given him to wear to a masked ball a 
few days before, on his head. — and throwing down upon the sofa 
a bag of money : " There," he exclaimed, " is enough to go on 
with for some time yet! In twenty yeara we shall be in Con- 
stantinople ! " Fourier's idea was that Constantinople would 
ultimately become the capital of the globe. 
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In the spring of 1834 I returned to the United States and to 
my native village. But few changea had taken place during 
my six yeara' absence. There was no change in the spirit of the 
people : everything moved on in that dwarf-like way cliaracter- 
iatic of a small town. The first and moat singular impression 
that I experienced waa that all the buildings, public and private, 
had dwindled in size. The old mill and the courtrhouse, for- 
merly possessing for me such ample proportions, now assumed an 
air of insignificance incomprehensible: I could not understand 
bow I had made such a mistake i-egardiug their size eariier in life. 

I had now completed the first cycle in my mental develop- 
ment, which I may sum up finally. The first fact iu thin cycle 
was the intuition of the boy of fifteen that the individual formed 
one with Ma race ; that humanity was a collective whole, which 
whole had some great work to do, iu which the individual should 
participate, and tliat liis higliest duty was to till his place in the 
1-anks of the great hiei'archy. The second fact was Uie convic- 
tion of the emptiness of tlie highest philosophical speculation of 
the age. The thiixl was tlie importance of woman iu the social 
world, her immense influence on the development of man, and 
through him on the development of the entire social system. 
Combined with this was tlie conception of the real character of 
wealth and the means of its production, which two conceptions 
came to me through impressions made by my travels in Turkey 
and Greece. The fourth was the idea of a classification of human 
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wueties : aji analyais of the fivilizatious of Eui-ope and America, 
with the simple system of the Indian and the barbaric system of 
the Turks, led me to distinguisli between the great social oipin- 
ism as a whole and one of its branches — the political — and to 
see how little the political organization, alone, could affect the 
practical and geneial life of a people living in these different 
civilizations ; to see that the political system was, so to speak, 
a dress over the body social, and that the dress could not affect 
the health or disease of this body. I saw disease — that is, false 
organization — eveiywhei-e. I saw republican vestments, mon- 
archical vestments, despotic vestments, or, as among the Indians, 
nakedness (for they have, so to s]^)eak, no political system thrown 
over their diseased or imperfect social bodies). I saw that, 30 far 
from being cured, the evils were but slightly alleviated hy the 
character of the vestmenta. The fifth was my discovery of the 
great creation of Fourier : his conception of a new social order, 
in which the practical interests and relations of men should be 
organized on piinciples of justice and equity ; in other words, 
on those laws of order which reign in all realms of cieation : 
when the passions, normally developed, acting freely according 
to their inherent nature, shall guide man to good and result 
in social harmony. In Fourier's theory I found a hypothesis 
which explained what I had been seeking to discover, — a Just 
and wise organization of human society. 

Here ended the first cycle in my intuitional researches, and 
the effort of my conscious reason to explain tliem. 

I returned to America with my health considerably impaired. 
I was in a state of great nervous prostration, attributable prob- 
ably to mental labois out of proportion to my ^e ; also, in a 
degree, I think, to the atmosphere of Europe, leas oxygenized 
than that which I had been accustomed to in my native land. It 
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required four yeara for me to recuperate sufficieutly to be able 
to undei'take the work I had at heart, namely, the presentation 
to the Ainerieau people of iliose prineiples of social reorganization 
with wliich I had myself become imbued. Meanwhile, liowever, 
I spread the ideas incidentally as far as was possible ; I talked to 
everybody I met about tliem, but I wrote nothing of importance 
until 1838. 

At this time the great controversy in relation to the Bank of 
the United States was going on. The Democratic party wanted 
to restrict our paper currency and replace it by a specie currency. 
I was led to investigate the question by hearing it constantly 
discussed, and in 1835 I read Gouge's book on Banking, an 
ample treatment of the question from the Democratic point of 
view. Having read this work and followed the general discus- 
sions in the press, I came to the conclusion, after a certain 
amount of reflection, that specie currency, gold and silver, was 
an artificial and false currency ; that, it had been employed 
by man as a necessity in the early stages of society because he 
did not know how to discover & true currency, and had been 
continued from the influence which social habits exercise on 
men. I conceived then what I believed to be a general princi- 
ple governing man's social action. Nature furnishes him with 
certain primitive instrumentalities which he irses in the begln- 
ning of his social career: she gives him, for instance, the horse, 
the camel, the ox, as carriers ; his function is, by his own reason, 
by his genius, to create the locomotive, and to replace the rude 
roadway of instinct, which is the simple leveling of the earth, 
by the railway. Instinct suggests the simple needle ; genius 
invents the sewing-machine. The hourglass is the precuraor of 
tiie chronometer ; a log, hollowed out into a canoe, is the pro- 
cursor of the steamship. Upon the same principle, man requir- 
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ing a unitary representalive of wealth, that is, a representative 
sign that would stand for all the prodiicta of labor, took by in- 
(itiii<;t the metals that were the i-arestand the most valuable, and 
thi> (fuantities of which could not easily be increased ; and so 
Strang has been the influence of habit and of prejudice in favor 
of these so-called precious metals, together \vitli the abuses 
which arose with the first efforts to establish a paper currency — 
a currency created by the human mind — that men have continued 
the use of gold and silver. I saw that a currency should be 
created which would truly represent the products of labor — 
man's only real wealth. Place a man, I reasoned, on a desert 
island where there ivre none of the products of labor, neither 
food nor shelter ; then suppose a sliipwreck to have thrown 
barrels of gold and silver at his feet : would these precious 
metals have any more value for bim tliaii the pebbles on the 
shore ? Of what value could they be where there were no pro- 
ducts for which thej' could he exchanged ? Whereas, if the 
island were a scene of labor and production, plenty of means of 
exchange could he discovered, notwithstanding the total absence 
of gold and silver. 

I then set to work elaborating a plan for the creation of a 
currency that should fairly represent the products of industry 
and the labors of men : a cun-ency that should be created by 
the state in a way to withdraw it from the monopoly of the 
banking classes and usurers, placing it at the command of the 
real interests of the country. 

Happening to be at Hamburg, New York, one night, at the 
bouse of a gentleman whom I had interested in the subject, we 
decided to call a meeting to discuss the currency question. The 
meeting was called and I got up and explained my views a? 
clearly as I could, endeavoring to show the evils of the prevail- 
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ing system and the need of a change. When I had dnisbed, ft 
lawyer of Huffalo, a Mr. TiUiiighast, jumped up and began 
denouncing me as an immoi-al man. " You listen to this man I " 
said he. " Why, JMr. Brisbane is building a theater in Buffalo; 
he is an irreligious, immoral man.'" I admitted the chaige, of 
course, but added that it made no difference what I was as a 
man, the simple question now before the meeting waa currency. 
Finally, the question being put, n-hether the ideas presented by 
me were acceptable, tbe affirmative vote was unanimous. 

In the spring of 1836 I called another meeting among the 
farmers of a neighboring town. At this meeting we got up a 
petition to the New York Legislature, and I went to Albany 
and presented it. It was treated with indifference — as a vision- 
ary scheme — and no action was taJien on it. In all of that legis* 
lative body I gained but a single convert — a senator, whose name 
I forget, considered, I am glad to say, one of the ablest men in 
the State. I was surprised that such a body of men could not 
comprehend a prijiciple which to me was self-evident, and that 
the monopoly of tbe currency by a class (the bankers} should 
be 80 unqnestiouingly permitted. T saw that they had it in 
their power either to give or to withhold credit, and that they 
really controlled tbe means by which all exchange of products 
took place ; that they could produce not only disorders in the 
system of industrial circulatinn, but that also, in what is called 
lec/al usury as well as illegal usury, they levied a prodigious tai 
on the industry of tbe nation. Seeing that my currency theory 
produced no effect, I left it aside as a mere detail in the great 
work of social reconstruction. I continued, however, to writ© 
on the subject from time to time in the newspapers, and finally, 
in 1860, published a pamphlet in which I explained my theory 
quite elaborately. 
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To show the difEculty with wliich this money question is 
grasped, I will say that I gave a copy of my pamphlet to a 
bunker of Buffalo, a Mr. Spaulding, who became one of the 
framera of the Greenback system soon after the breaking out of 
the civil war. The next time we met he remarketl : " I have 
found some good things in your pamplilet," Some months lattr 
I met him a second time. " I have read your pamphlet again," 
he said, "and I find many points of interest which would sur- 
prise people if they would study the question carefully." I met 
him agaiii later on, when he returned lo the subject saying : " I 
have read your pamphlet a third time. I understand it now ; 
but there are not five men in Buffalo who would compi-ehend 
it." This illustmttis how diflicult it is to get people to under- 
stand an idea outside of the beaten track of popular opinion. 

At length came our civil war. The necessities of government 
led to the abolition of all the State banks, and to the creation 
of a currency by the United States, which national currency was 
furnished to the banks, started anew on tlie deposit of United 
States bonds. No interest was charged by the government on 
the currency thus loaned ; on the contrary, it paid interest on 
its bonds to tliose banks which pledged them as collateral 
security. This was a measure introduced by Secretary Chasie 
to induce a more ready purchase of the government bonds and 
to give them a higher value in the market, thus to secure to the 
nation the pecuniary meana of prosecuting the war. It was so. 
approach to the currency which I had proposed: it was made of 
paper, not of gold or silver, and its basis was the bonds of the 
United States — which bonds were secured by the entire prop- 
erty of the nation. Hence it was not the inherent value of two 
metals which constituted the guarantee of ttiis new currency, 
but the bonds of the United States — the iiroperty-wealUi of the 
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nation. Had one more step been takeUt my original idea would 
have received half its solution. Had the government loaned its 
money direct to the people, to any and every citizen who would 
deiKMit the bonds of the nation as a security, instead of limiting 
its loan to the banks (who in turn lent to the people at a high 
rat« of interest) the United States would possess to-day a very 
fair monetary system. But in our societies of class legislation, 
of monopolies and privileges, sucli a great step could not be 
taken ; for men never take great st«p8 unless pushed to them 
by dire necessity. 

However, the conception of loaning money direct to the 
people, instead of allowing the baiiks to act as intermediaries, 
began gradually to dawn on the minds of many individuals, and 
the Greenback party was formed. It affii-med the principle 
that political justice and equity required the government to loan 
its currency direct to the people on the deposit of government 
bonds. 

My original conception was that the state should organize 
vast d^pSts for the reception of all the staple products of the 
country, — its grain, cotton, wool, etc., all articles of a non- 
perishable character, — and take the warehousing system out of 
the ]muda of individuals, who inflict on the producing classes 
Buch a vast amount of imposition ; such as rating of inferior 
quality first-class articles, charging high storage, etc. I pro- 
posed that the state should itself become the intermediary 
between the producer and the consumer. Tlie farmer would 
deposit his grain and take a certificate based on the value of the 
product stored ; this certificate would become, in a sense, money, 
since, being issued under the sanction and guarantee of the 
state, it would represent what money should represent — the 
product of labor, rather than the intrinsic value of two metals, 
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or their artificial value based on their general acceptance as 
a circulating medium. If the monetaiy character of gold and 
silver should be abolished, these metals would probably fall to 
half their present value. Suppose, for instance, that the Banks 
of England and France were suddenly to throw their hundreds of 
millions on the market: what would be the real manufacturing 
value of all this " precious " metal for plate, jewelry, etc.? The 
delusions of our political economists with regard to gold and 
silver are a humiliating proof of the want of a fundamental 
analysis of a very simple problem. 

I have already said that I published articles on the subject in 
various papers, among others in the New York Tribune. I tried 
hard to convert Greeley to the idea of a new currency, and that 
long before tlie institution of the Greenback system. My 
efforts, however, were vain ; I could make no impression on his 
practical mind. Gold and silver were the deities of commerce 
and exchange ; or, as Theodore Parker once defined them from 
his pulpit (reproving the selfishness of business men who upheld 
slavery in the name of the commercial prosperity of the coun- 
try), " The golden eagle, the silver dollar, and the copper cent 
are God the Fatlier, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost! " 

I must say, however, that a complete revolution on the ctir- 
rency question took place in Greeley's mind a few months before 
his death. Somebody, it seems, whose authority had weight, 
explained to him the principle of loaning direct to the people, 
and by his influence convinced Greeley of its practicability. He 
wrote three articles on the subject, at short intervals, in the 
Tribune, and those articles gave the first impetus to tlie forma- 
tion of the Greenback party. 
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As soon as I was able to take up my chief work, the propaga- 
tion of social ideas, I undertook to form a group of workera in 
this field, Bj' 1839 I had enlisted quite a number of earnest 
adherents. We organized a society, and I began lecturing in 
New York and Philadelphia or wherever an interest in the sub- 
ject called me. I rent^'d a large room on Broadway near Canal 
Street, which was our oi'ganized center, and where we had con- 
stant lectures and discussions, drawing together men of reform 
ideas and some radicals from amoug the political parties. 

About this time I publislicd my first volume, entitled " Bris- 
bane on Association." This book led to the first great step toward 
the spread of Fourier's theory in the United States. I engaged 
Parke Benjamin to look over the proof-sheets — lie being a prac- 
tical journalist of wide experience — aud requested him to in- 
dicate to me anytliiug which he thought would be partacularly 
out of tone with the general views of the public. 

Talking over the subject together one day, and of tlie prob- 
able effect of the book on the public, he suddenly exclaimed : 
*• There is Horace Greeley, just damued fool enough Xa believe 
Buch nonsense." "Who is Gree\ey?" I asked. "Oh, he'e a 
young man upstairs, editing the New Yorker." 

I took my book under my arm and off I went after Greeley. 
As T entered his room. I said, " la this Mr. Greeley?" "Te8." 
■ ! tini' ;i liinl; here I would like vou to read." "I don't know 
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' he replied. " I am very buKy." 
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that I can now," he replied. " I am very buKy." ^ I wish yon 
would," I urged, "if you will, I will leave it." "Well," he 
saiil, " I am going to Boston to-night, aud I'll take it along ; 
perhaps I'll find time." 

Greuley took tlie book witli him and read it. and when lie came 
Imck he was an enthusiastic believer in Industrial Association. 
He saw the pi-actical side of the question and remarked often 
that it was industrial association, with its economies, its order, 
the proper adaptation of tlie various functions to the capacities 
and talents of those engaged in labor, which offered the true 
solution of the labor question. It is only thus, he would exclaim, 
that the mi»erieH and sufft* rings of the lower classes can be alle- 
viated. A familiarargumeutof Greeley'swas: "Here is awoman 
who does not know how to keep house, but can do something 
else very well ; let us organize a system of living that will dis- 
pense with the labora of four-fifths of the women now engaged 
in the kitchen ; let us enable those who have no taste for cook- 
ing, or no aptitude that way, to find occupation in other briinches 
of industi-y." In short, Greeley was deeply J uterested in the idea 
of spreading before the people a plan of industrial association. He 
at once offered to open to me his weekly paper, stating that he 
intended soon to establish a daily which he would also open to 
the exposition of the ideas. We got out the prospectus of 
a weekly to be devoted expressly to Association ; we issued a 
circular as a specimen number and sent it all over the country. 

The Future was the name of this paper, and I mn it, if I 
remember rightly, about two montlis ; when. Hnding its circula- 
tion restricted, and Greeley having started his daily, the Tribvne, 
I let it drop and made arrangements with him for a daily column 
in his paper. The Tribune had great success, and through it I 
spread the ideas broadcast over the whole country, gaining a 
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great number of adherents among certaiii classes: firat among 
the working classes, especially the farmers. 

There was at this time great depression in the commercial and 
industrial affaii-s of the country. It was a period of very hard 
times ; one of those crises which have so often taken place 
in the United States tlirougli over-speculation, over-credit, and 
artificial stimulante to schemes and enterprises. This tinancial 
state was well calculated to awaken the poor farmers to the 
hardships of their condition and to lead them to catch eagerly 
at any scheme for their relief. 

I had also attracted what may be called the visionary class : 
men that were riding hobbies ; men seeking, through a dim in- 
tuition of the ideal, for something new. Finally, I gained a lim- 
ited number of adherents among the really superior minds of 
the country — minds able to break through the limitations of 
habit, of the mere external observation of facta on the surface 
of things, the principles of which are accepted from youth, and 
unquestioned because of the want of sufficient analytic Uiought 
to penetrate into the falseness of what exists, and rise to the 
conception of the new. I gained a few such minds in all parts 
of the country. 

While thus engaged on the T'ribune, a journalist friend, John 
Moore, had started a smalt daily which he called the Chronicle, 
hoping to make it succeed by a system of cheap advertising. I 
went into his olBce in Nassau Street one day, and said ; " Moore, 
I will undertake the editorship of your paper if you will give 
me a city editor to manage the minor news department." Those 
were the da^-s when a small staff could manage a daily paper ; 
now it takes an army. My proposition was agreed to, and I 
went to work. I had a friend, Osborne Macdaniel, who aided 
me a good deal in my literary work : we two carried on the 
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paper, and in four months ran it up to a circulation of 4,0U0, 
which was considered at that time a great success. We advo- 
cated new ideas of all kinds : on railroad building, on commercial 
operations in various parts of the country, especially in the 
South. We touched on all the current questions of the day, 
including the currency question, and now and then launched 
out into religious questions. 

Althougli the paper had not a large circulation, copies reached 
all parts of the country. We aroused the attention of the South 
by proposing a plan of commercial emancipation from the North, 
and the organization of a direct trade between the southern cities 
and Europe — especially for their cotton. We also excited a 
good deal of interest among certain railroad comiranies, whose 
roads had been stopped by the hard times, by suggesting a 
scheme which we claimed would enable them to obtain the 
means necessary to cairy through their projects ; we attacked 
the banking system ; we showed up the frauds, the over-reach- 
ing, the lying and cheating, the adulterations and the monopolies 
of commerce. But our criticisms on religion were cautious : I 
held that it was not worth while to excite religious antipathies 
to the idea of an industrial reform. The great point to be 
gained was the organization of society on a true, practical basis. 
I saw that when once the material operations and relations of 
men were properly organized, opinions would modify themselves 
by tiie influence of a new life and a higher education. 

We were of course not long in getting into controversies with 
the editors of tlie contemporaneous press, who fell upon us with 
merciless criticism. That, of course, enabled us to pitch into, 
criticise and ridicule tliem ; which we did with a real zest- It 
was this editorial cross-firing which obtained for us some of our 
important allies in the press itself, as, for instance, Parki; Godwin. 
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In my enthusiasm, mid in the ho[)e that a hlow could lie 
Btnick that wciuhl open men's mi luls tiithe necessity of re-oigan- 
izing labor on a universal scale, 1 multiiilied the means of 
pnbliealion: 1 wi-ote twice a week in a radical democratic paper 
ciilled the Plebeian ; I had conti"ol o£ a monthly magazine called, 
I think, the Democrat (published by John O'Sullivau). in which 
I wrote from time to time, aud 1 wrote occasionally for the 
DiaJy published by Emeraon and his fi'iends. 

Thus was kept up a series of publications in various direc- 
tiims — my sole aid in this work being Mncdaniel j and the 
impression that was made led me to anticipate happy results. 

Arrived at this sti^e in m.y recital ; having presented tlie 
means I employed in spreading tlie tlieory of Association, I will 
now state the general feeling or intuition which animated me 
in alt this work ; that is. the reiil object I had in view. A great 
virion floated before my ntind : it was the universal association 
of humanity on this earth. I saw humanity united in a great 
wliole — unitfid in all the details of its material life: unity of 
language ; unity in the means of communication ; unity in all 
lU enterprises, in its weights and measures, in its currency; 
concert and combination everywhere. I saw tliis associative 
humanity working with order, with concert, to realize some 
great purpose, I had a vivid conception of a great function as 
the destiny of this liumanity ; I saw the association of our globe 
and the humanities upon it with the Cosmic Whole to which 
they belong ; I felt an intuitive pride in the great human race 
and an ambition to serve it^ — an ambition to be a part, however 
email dr humble, in tlie %'ast organism. 

To ine, pemonitl sucuess was nothing. The ambitions of the 
men around me seemed small ; the fierce struggles then going 
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tial refoiTQ, like temperance nnd aboiitioUi seemed 
to be fragmentary and secondary ; the |M>licies, the oonfiicts of 
parties for merely personal enda, for money or for honors, 
seemed positively vile and degrading. 

Far away in the distant future I saw a globe resplendeiitly 
cultivated and embellished, transformed into the grandest and 
most beautiful work of art by the combined efforts of all 
humanity. I saw upon it a race developed, perfected by the 
continued influence, generation after generation, of true social 
institutions ; a humanity woitby of that Cosmic Soul of which 
I instinctively felt it to be a part. I saw tbis resplendent 
humanity acting upon our globe : its reason, its spirit, its 
thought ; I saw humanity itself operating in such order and 
harmony as to render it one ; I saw it applying the same laws 
which govern the universe to its own life, and thus living 
under a cosmic or divine order, I saw it a child of God, a god 
itself upon its planet : and the old intuition which had led me 
to combat the cold atheism of my father, when I told him 
that there was something in the univei'se beyond our compre- 
hension, was now becoming clearer. I saw on our glol)e, as on 
all the globes, these divine humanities carrying out in detail 
the incomprehensible harmonies of the univeree. 

IJut these intuitions and visions were for myself; I said noth- 
ing to the public about them.* When I advocated Association 
as a practical measure, when I showed that labor could be 



*Altliongh I fe^l tlial I must let this paragraph stand just aa it w&s uttered. 
It is not without « p«raoiuit protest. I conQot iuugine Mr. Brisbane touching 
upon a subject »o near tiis heart witliout presenting its ideal side. 1 never 
heard lilm handle any subject from tlie plattorm In an; other vray. It is eaay 
to conceive that his utterances fell tar short of the picture in his own mind, 
And that lie himself Imagined his preaeiitations extreniel; tame and practical; 
lint it \» hanl to beliete lliat such was jtcLually tlie case. — [It B.] 
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dignified and rendered atttactive, when I jireacbed to men 
the pecuniar}- and the material advantages of associaiiou, I 
aimed to keep in unity with the state of public feeling, and I 
carefully avoided launching into those universal conceptions 
which I knew would pass for visionarj- if not for positive 
insanit)'. I thus, in mj platform utterances, limited myself 
to what I considered practical and comprehensible, avoiding 
religious controversies, and attacking no institution of a purely 
moral order. I said nothing about marriage; nothing about 
the selfish spoliations of the rich ; I avoided all appeals to clasa 
prejudices ; I kept within the circle of what seemed to me the 
jiivot of all ulterior succeas, violating none of what I may call 
the abstract, ideal prejudices of men. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this precaution, the press and many 
of the clergy sniffed the danger : they perceived that domestic 
association would greatly change the relations of men and 
women — that it would free woman from tlie domestic drudgery 
and despotism to whicli she is now subjected. They felt, too, 
that the idea of attraction was directly opposed to the spirit of 
their theology, which looks upon man as a fallen and sinful 
creature, to be kept in order by constraint and the fear of future 
punishment ; and they saw that their sjrst^m of suppression and 
repression was thus made to appear a positive iuveision of the 
Cosmic truth. 

As a natural consequence I was a subject of constant attack 
by the papere of tlie citv-, especially the Courier and Eiuptirer, at 
the bead of which was James Watson Webb. This gentleman, 
it must be admitted, re6j>ected but indifferently himself the 
moral precepts of society, yet he held me up aa the repre- 
sentative of all kinds of immoralities; the advocate of ii doc- 
trine that would lead to the degradation of the race. Bennett* 
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baiting Greeley, took evei-y occasion to attack the doctiinea in 
onier to throw obloquy on the editor of the Tribune. Other 
papers joined in, and soon I found myself in a conflict that 
threatened to jeopardize the movement itself. The doctrines of 
Association were treated aa atheistic, immoral, tending to break 
u[i the family ; as communistic doctrines, destroying individual 
property; as doctrines sinking the individual in the mass, and 
establishing a system of pi-osaic monasticism. The charges fell 
tliicker and faster, the most absurd and the most contradictory, 
until finally I found myself in worse than a forest of hornets' 
nests. 

Knowing all these editors personally, and in my simplicity 
believing their attacks to be actuated by honest convictions 
through ignorance of the system, I would call upon them and 
endeavor to pi-esent the subject in its true light, supposing that 
they required only to see the benefit and practical truth of the 
theories to accept them. What, then, would be my surprise on 
the following morning to see the doctrines of Association and 
their presiunable i^esulta tlie subject of a renewed — even more 
f u rioua — onslaught. 

Gradually I came to be considered as an atheist, an advocate 
of theories subversive of all morality; as a fomenter of war 
between classes, and what not. No colors were too black in 
which to paint my character. For a while I endeavored to de- 
fend myself, but the attacks were bo varied, the blows came 
from 80 many quarters at once, that I soon felt the impossibility 
of meeting them, and gave it up. Bowing to the necessity of 
things, 1 accepted the reputatiou thus made for me. 



I have spoken of the means at my command fnr the propaga- 
tion of these ideas: meetings were frequeutly held, especially in 
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tlie interior of the country, wliere a great denl of enthusiasm 
was aroused and a hope excited for some practical experiment. 
The niotivea actuating those Interested in the movement were 
various : some were attracted by the prospect of improving their 
personal circumstances — fi'om tlie desire to escape from a narrow, 
monotonous sphere of toil in which the spirit Wfis sunk amid Uie 
material cares of an unoi^anized system of labor. Others were 
governed by ideas alone ; they entered tlie field from a convic- 
tion of the necessity of a new and higher order of society, and 
from a sentiment of aversion for the evils which the falseness of 
our civilization entailed on mankind. Otheis, again, were dis- 
posed to regard associative life as favorable to the exercise of 
their own peculiar tendencies or ideas of peraonal liberty, Thua 
vfere bronght together individuals of various spiritual complex- 
ions, all united iu the one desire of the practical realization of 
the doctrines of Association. The diffieultiev of such an undeiv 
taking did not present themselves by the side of the ideal con- 
ception, and so great was the enthusiasm for an experiment, that 
oi^anizatlous sprang up in different States under more or less 
imperfect conditions, Imth material and spiritual. There were 
in all about forty of these little ti'iaLs made. 

I was quite unprepared for this phase of the movement, for I 
had contemplated yeai-s of patient, careful propagation before 
the means of a single Association could be obtained. I felt that 
itwould require a large amount of capital, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the science of organization, to ensure success. I felt, too, 
my own practical incapacity in so great an undertaking, and 
advised the most methodical preparation iu advance. But the 
different groups formed over the country were impatient : the 
principles seemed to them plain and easy, and, iu spite of remon- 
Btnince, tliey formed their little Associations. 
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They possessedi none of them, eitlier adequate capital or 
adequate numbers : they did not take time, even, to perfect 
the tnateriiil part of their organization — to put up huildings, to 
acquii'e the elements of au industrial system, etc. The result 
was : men and women brought together under very imperfect 
conditions; diversities of opinion and the discords consequent 
thereon were soon engendered and theae littLe AasDciationa, after 
running through a brief existence, came to an inglorious end. 
The members separated, each going back to the isolated life from 
which lie came. Metaphorically speaking, they were the notes 
of a social harmony relegated anew to an individual existence — 
hence beyond the possiblUty of dbcord ; as in tlie distinct and 
separate touches of musical notes — there could he no dissonance, 
neither could there be any haiTOony. The Association which 
last«d the longest was the North American Phalanx, located near 
Red Bank, N. J. It was organized by some gentlemen in Albauy 
with more capital, on a larger scale, and, abo, jierhaps, with more 
practical ability than any of the othera. It hved about twelve 
years, from 1843 to 1855, when a combination of adverse circum- 
stances — among others a large fire — brought it to a close. 

From my own personal obaervatiou I will say that although 
the life of this little Association was far superior to that of the 
isolated household among the industrial classes, it was still 
without ideality ; its organization was extremely incomplete. It 
was associative life, in its simple degrees possessing few charms 
other tlian social intercourse ; it was a life of calm well-Wing, 
not one of enthusiastic action, and the faculties of ^he soul found 
there no adequate Seld. Although material causes led to its 
failure, I doubt whether it would have survived any length of 
time even had material prosperity continued. Towards the last, 
the imagination of many of its members began to picture the 
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broader, more iudependent fields of action in the great competi- 
tive life of the individual in civilization. 

This ahowa clearly that unless associative life is completely 
oi^anized, so that all the sentiments and faculties of the soul 
Bnd their nonnal development and action therein, it cnnnotstand. 
In fact, it will be discovered one of these days that, according to 
a law which governs the spiiitual or passional nature of man, 
there must either be the complex harmony of a perfect organiza- 
tion, with a high order of spiritual activity, or man must remain 

I in his little isolated, individual state. 

/ Before the Associations which grew out of the propaga- 
' tion of Fourier's ideas began to spring up, there had been 
oi^uized. five miles from Boston, a little community of men 
and women known as Brook Farm. It had its origin in the 
conception of certain persons who had taken up and transfused 
into our intellectual atmosphere the philosophy of the Germans, 
with certain ideal conceptions of life then abroad in the world. 
Associated with these ideas were other tiuins of thought then 
current in New England: Unitarianisra, the temperance agita- 
tion, and the dawning idea of the abolition of slavery. Out of 
the whole progressive and reform movement of New England, 
poetic, philosophical, and speculative, had come the idea of a 
new social life which should combine intercoui-se with nature 
and productive labor with the ideal. It was felt that a purely 
intellectual and scientific life was incomplete — one-sided ; and 
that it should be combined with the practical or industrial reali- 
ties of the world. Brook Farm was founded under the impulse 
of this intuition of man's tnie social state and his destiny. 
George Ripley, a young Unitarian minister, took the initiative ; 
bought a tract of land some five miles from Boston, upon which 
were several buildings, and with a few friends who shared hiB 
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convictions — Hawthorne, Dana, George W. Curtis, John S. 
Dwigbt, and others of like iiitellectual stamp — undertook to 
organize associative life. Riptey gave up his church in liostoui 
and, amid adverse circumstances, with scarcely any pecuniary 
means, devoted himself to the founding of this association ; his 
co-laborere being in part those who shared his high convictions, 
and in part persons belonging to the industrial classes whom 
he had gained to his ideas. 

In studying the social evolution of the past, we observe that 
the different systems of society which liave been established, 
from the earliest Egyptians down to the present day, have l»eea 
founded by instinct, or, to use a higher term, by tlie intuition of 
the leading minds among whom sucli systems Iiave been evolved. 
It was the priestliood of tlie primitive Egyptians wlio founded 
the first stable society that grew up on the banks of the Nile. 
Their creation was the outgrowth of tlie intuition of order and 
combination among men ; of the necessity of general rules of 
government; and it was those intuitions, combined with exter- 
nal, material circumstances, which determined the form of that 
society. All through history we find that instinctual social 
organization has been the general law, yet we find some excep- 
tions. There have been societies foimded upon d priori calcula- 
tion, upon the conception of a social order through which 
certain definite ends were to be attained, and where the institu- 
tions were shaped with sucli ends in view. We may call these 
independent societies. Tlie earliest, or at least the most 
renowned of these societies of d priori calculation, was ancient 
Sparta, which was organized with a view to training its citizens 
to a life then conceived to be of the highest social utility — a life 
of stem duty, of militarj' discipline, fitting them to maintain 
order \vitliin and to protect themselves from aggression from with- 
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out. As an instance of tlie influence of artificial social institu- 
tions worked out by the reasoning of a founder with a definite 
end in view, the Spartan organization is no doubt the most 
remarkable in history. 

Plato's Republic was theoretically the firat example of the 
conception of a social order so planned as to meet the require- 
ments of a noble social life and of human elevation, but the 
Rflpublic was never realized. We find scattered all through 
history instances of d priori conceptions of social organization 
— calculations of the human mind — established on small and 
fragmentary scales ; and coming down to our own times we 
meet witii fresh efforts in the same line. There are the 
Shakers, of English origin ; there are certain German societies 
which came to America and organized communities on the Ohio 
river — the Rappites and others ; the. community of Oneida is an 
example of like nature. Each one has had its pivotal idea — the 
controlling motive out of which the organization sprang, and 
each one has been distinct in its character. 

Brook Farm belongs to this category ; but the rf priori con- 
ception which gave birth to Brook Farm was the most ideal of 
them all. It sprang from the Transcendental movement in New 
England; under which philosophical influence the idea of a 
new social life was conceived, new principles were set forth, 
and noble efiEorta to embody them practically were made. /But 
Brook Farm was a limited though generous effort to realize 
a new social order. Its organization was based on some very 
general and simple conceptions or intuitions, not clearly elab- 
orated, and without that definite form which comes from careful 
analytic thought. 

When Fourier's ideas began to be propagated, they attracted 
the attention of the Brook Farmere, and gradually the lead- 
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saw in Fourier's theory clear and definite principles of 
oi'ganization. After a time they accepted those ideas, and 
a coneapondence was opened between George Ripley and the 
friends of the new movement in New York. It was finally 
decided to introduce into the Boston community certain 
principles of Fourier. Several of the New York propagandists 
went to Brook Farm and joined the association, infusing into it 
fresh life and spirit. Lectures were given in Boston on Fourier 
and his social principles, in which Ripley, Dwight, Dana, the 
younger Channiug, and others took pait. The talent of these 
men, with their knowledge of the intellectual development of 
the past, and with all reigning theories and ideas, enabled them 
to present Fourierism with breadth and elevation. And a. deep 
impression was produced. 

I will say a word regarding the social life at Brook Farm. 
Although the people there were poor, the aaaociatiou possessing 
but few resources, and having been started with scarcely any 
capital, there was nevertheless, in its constant intercourse of u 
social and intellectual character, a distinctive feature which gave 
to the place great charm. It was an object of much, outside 
interest, and Wiis fi'cqnently visited by strangers of distinction, 
as well as those who might be called its friends — Eniereon, 
Margaret Fuller, the Chanuings, and like kindred spirits. In 
this manner its social life was continually varied. Then, too, 
festive gatherings were of fi-etiuent occurrence. For instance, a 
collection would be taken up to defray the expenses of an even- 
ing's entertainment. The large dining hall, turned into a salon, 
would be ornamented with flowers ; there would be music and 
converaation to begin with ; and then a simple repast, spread 
upon the long table with as much variety as the society could 
afford (never any wine), would prepare the way for the speeches 
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that followed from the leading members or guesta who had the 
experience of oratory. There were propounded theories ; there 
were presented ideas and conceptions far above anything beard 
in our legislative halls, or in the most gifted gatherings of our 
civilization. I remember one occasion when addresses of a 
particularly interesting character had been made, that toward 
the close of the evening Ripley obaei'ved to me: "What a 
cathedral of mind I " 

After some years of existence, Brook Farm came to an end- 
It broke up like all the other little associations that had been 
established, and much for the same reasons. Poverty and fire, 
it is true, were the direct causes of its dissolution, but the fun- 
damental cause was deeper. /The organization was not adapted 
to the natural and manifold wants of it:) members : the legiti- 
mate aspirations and ambitions of the individual found there no 
satisfying field of action. Like all the associative efforts of that 
time, it had been estabhshed without science, and without the 
means of applying principles concretely; and it was inevitable, 
finally, that individual members, perceiving that there existed 
outaide of their little community a field of action more in har- 
mony with personal requirements and ambitions, should turn 
their backs on the ideals of youth to mingle again with the out- 
side world in broader and more complex spheres of action. 

When I saw all these little associations disbanding, one after 
another, I was deeply impressed with the evil of a too hasty 
prppaganda, and with the entire want of preparation in the men 
who undertook to realize the ideas thus rapidly. I felt also my 
own responsibility in the matter, although I had taken no 
direct part in the organization of any of them. Had I been 
called upon to become the originator and manager of one of them, 
T should have declined, knowing myself wanting in the knowl- 
edge and preparation indispensable for such an undertaking. 
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CHAPTER X. 



In the winter of 1842 I had occasion to visit Washington, and 
to meet some of the prominent men of that time. A few words 
regarding these men may not Ite irrelevant in connection with 
the events that are passing at tlie present day. 

Among my letters of introduction was one to John C. Calhoun, 
then United States Senator. I presented it one evening and 
waa received with all the courtesy of a Southern gentleman ; 
but I soon felt that I inspired in my host no particular interest. 
Desirous, nevertheless, of having some conversation with this 
leading Southern spirit on subjects tlien agitating the public 
mind, I managed in tlie course of a fe^v remarks to speak of the 
orators of Europe ; observing that I had met no man there who 
impressed me as possessing a high degree of eloquence ; and 
Eidding that during my stay in Washington I should take occa- 
sion to visit the Senate Chamber and hear our statesmen. This 
remark touched a chord of ambition in tlie breast of the distin- 
guished Senator, and as I arose to take leave he urged me to 
remain, saying that he would like to talk with me. I noticed 
that he dismissed his other guests as rapidly as possible, and as 
soon as we were alone he returned to the subject of social pro- 
gress, on which I ha<l already said a wonl or two. In the course 
of our conveisation I incidentally remarked that I had no faith 
in the efficacy of mere political institutions to effect an amelio- 
ration in the condition of the masses of mankind ; that the 
social organization was tlie real body, and the political sj'stem 
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but the dress thrown over it. I spoke slightingly, with a cer- 
tain contempt, of the petty political agitations going on in the 
United States, and of the caliber of the men engaged in them. 
This was another thrust at the ambition of a man whose whole 
soul was in the political movement of the time : I had opened a 
ti^n of thought which excited him strongly. While we were talk- 
ing, Mason, later the rebel emissary, came in, and Hunter of Vir- 
ginia. They were among the leading spirits of thu South in up- 
holding its slave policy and political power, of which party Cal- 
houn was the acknowledged chief ; he it was who directed the 
party movements and-whose counsels were implicitly followed. I 
arose again to leave, but be motioned me to keep my seat. In a 
short time he had finished his business with these visitors aod 
they left. We then entered into a convereation which developed 
rapidly into a regular discussion : the whole subject of the func- 
tion of gov-emment, its relation to the industrial interests of a 
nation, and its influence in shaping the course and social pro- 
gress of that nation, was taken up. The discussion became ao 
animated that it lasted until aft«r midnight, and when I finally 
took leave, Calhoun said : " Come in to-morrow evening, Mr. 
Brisbane, and we will continue the subject." 

And this he said for six consecutive evenings. The result of 
our discussions was that we got involved in a heated and pro- 
ti-aeted eonti'oversy over the functions of government ; the gov- 
ernments of the past, the nature of the American government 
and its defects in his opinion ; the slave-holding democracy of 
the South, and the fiee competitive anarchical labor of the 
North ; or, in other words, the relation between capitalists own- 
ing the laborer, and capitalists owning the instruments of pro- 
duction, and through them the time and productive energy of 
the laborer. 
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Huviug at my longue'a eiid the various theories of govern- 
ment iiom Aristotle down to Hegel und the French thinkers, 
deraocratio and monarchical, I could discuss these questions with 
Calhoun in a manner cei'tainly new in his experience ; at every 
point he made I was able on some side to contradict him. Here 
was a man advancing in years, accustomed to the highest defer- 
ence, and holding himself with tliat dignity which a couHcious- 
nesa of accepted intellectual superiority gives : before him was 
a young man who looked a good deal younger than ho really 
was, yet from tlie firet evening we stood on a footing of equality. 
Our controversy continued the week througli, lasting to a lat« 
hour each iiight. He explained to me his political opinions, 
and expressed a deep apprehension of evil in the future in view 
of the comne of political and social events. He wholly disap- 
proved the theory of majority, for instance. " The system of col- 
lective majorities," he said, "giving one thousand control over 
nine hundred and ninety-nine who dissented, is wrong ! " He 
explained the necessity of a division in all the departments of 
the economic and political life of a nation, and of withdrawing 
minorities from the tyranny of majorities. (Tliisis an intricate 
subject which has been discussed in France.) 

Another point on which he frequently touched was slavery. 
" I am not an advocate of slavery," he would say to me ; " people 
charge me with being an upholder aud advocate of this institu- 
tion ; I care nothing about slavery, it is an entirely secondary 
question with me. In three Luntb-ed years' time there will not 
be a negro on the face of the globe. As the Indian is now re- 
treating before our civilization, so the negi-o will gradually Ije 
eliminated and his place be taken by a higher and more intelli- 
gent race : it is oidy a question of time. I advocate slavery in 
the South because it is a guarantee of stability. The men who 
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direct the industry and the political affairs of the South own 
the laborer ; there is consequently no conflict between the direc- 
tora and the producing ntaiises. The latter know their place 
and remain in it ; they do not interfere with the authority of 
acknowledged leaders. Society is moving on to a different 
state of things fi-om what now exists, no doubt, but it must 
move slowly, cautiously, otherwise great disruptions will take 
place, and periods of auarehy follow which will merely protract 
progress. In the North you aie running into anarchy. Democ- 
mcy is with you a dissolving principle. There is conflict be- 
tween the capitalist and the laborer, between the men who rule 
and the mas.sea who follow ; with us, the capitalist owns the 
laborer, and his interest is that the laborer be well taken care of. 
In the North, the capitalist owns tlie instruments of labor, and he 
seeks to ilraw out of labor all the profits, leaving the laborer to 
shift for himself in age and disease. This can only engender 
antagonism ; the result will be hostility and conflict, ending in 
civil war, and the North may fall into a state of social dissolu- 
tion. Our system of the South," he said, " is a counterpoise to 
this, and for that reason I wbh to maintain it so as to bridge 
over the dangerous period, and enable the nation to arrive 
quietly, by careful study and experiment, at a higher social state. 
Look at Cliina, for instance ; I do not extol that nation, but it 
offers us hints, to a certain extent an example. It is careful, 
stable, slow in its movements ; we are disposed to be too 
rapid." 

These discussions on political subjects were exhausting, and 
the divergence between us became greater and greater. On the 
evening before the last, I urged that it was useless to discuss 
secondary questions ; that unless we took up the supreme quea- 
tion, the synthesis on which all tlie rest depends, we never could 
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arrive at any correct coiiflusioiis ; so it was agi-eed that mi tlie 
following evening we would take up the question of the destiny 
of man aud of his function on the earth : each one to present his 
pereonal solution of the problRm, 

CalliouQ presented his view of the subject first; briefly 
summed up it waa as follows : " We are living in a world of 
incoherence and adverse circumstances, a world belittling to 
man ; a world of conflicts, poverty and misery ; and in this state 
of social imperfection, the true course for the individual is to 
maintain himself in a position of dignity and uprightness, and 
to exercise hia influence, as far as capacity will pennit, in direct- 
ing the political and social movement in such a way that order 
may be secured and the greatest national good attained." 

When Mr. Calhoun had finished his presentation, I remarked 
that this was the old Calvinist theory, and a theory which had 
been advanced from the earliest ages. I thought the time Imd 
come for something new. I then presented my theory, namely : 
that man is the overseer of his globe ; the developer aud 
organizer of nature and of liia social institutions ; man, the 
Thought, the Reason of nature, stands at the head of all the 
creations on the earth, and should realize hero the reigu of order 
and harniouy ; that humanity has not accomplished its destiny 
until every human being is elevated to a state of intelligence 
and happiness and put in a position to aid in this great work. 

Thus even to the last we failed to approach each other in 
ideas, and I. becoming tired of the discussion, inclined to let it 
drop. So I left Mr. Calhoun Saturday night, not to return. 

Chancing in the Capitol the following Monday, I saw Mr. 
Calhoun approaching, and, fearing the consequence of an 
encounter, I stepped behind a column to let him pass unseen ; 
but [ was not quick euough. Following me up. he began uguiu. 
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The great problem of social progress interested him deeply ; he 
could not give np the discussion nor could he relinquish his 
own fixed ideas. 

Calhoun was of Irish descent, which explains in part his wiiy 
temperament and his intellectual intensitj. He was tall and 
slender, with the most powerful eye I ever saw ; it was the eye 
of a wolf in the intellectual sphere seeking ravenously to devour 
or destroy every idea opposed to his own. The prominent nose 
and firm chin gave a strong phj-siognomical foundation to this 
powerful eye, but tbe forehead was not large. 

I may now say that the prophecy of Calhoun regarding the 
dissolving movement of the great democracy of the North U 
being verified by the Socialist movement of to-day. What he 
foresaw then is coming about ; labor and capital are arrayed 
against each other, and a battle is imminent which will shake 
society to its verj- foundation and in the end destroy the old 
economic system, causing a reconstruction on new principles. 
Calhoun looked forward to this social conflict with fear, but it 
will turn out to be a beneficent necessity ; for if men have not 
the intelligence and philanthropy to establish justice on the 
earth, then it must come through blind intuition, through any 
means by which it can be accomplished — even revolutionary. 

I had some discussions with Caleb Cushing abo, a man then 
noted in the political world on social questions. He was a 
virtuoso in politics and social institutions ; praised by this one 
and that one, and made much of in certain circles where political 
and abolitionist controversies were going on, 

I met Webster but once. Daniel Webster was the finest — I 
will not say the handsomest, but the grandest looking man I 
ever met. In his face there was an intellectual massiveness, a 
grandeur of proportions that was remarkable. The admiration 
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and respect he commanded was supreme ; and yet in analyzing 
his intellectual achievements one finds in them scarcely any- 
thing except fine presentations of old ideas. In my opinion he 
was a man without real originality ; there was some great power 
there, but it was not a power which led into new fields of 
thought. It was an elephantine power that dealt grandly with 
things aa they were, but which neither peneti-ated below in 
analysis nor soared above in synthesis. The most poetic thing 
he ever said, perhaps, was when, in referring to England's 
greatness, he speaks of her as " a power which has dotted over 
the surface of the whole globe with lier possessions and militarj- 
posts, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, and keep- 
ing company mth the hours, circles the earth with one contin- 
uous and unbroken sti-ain of the martiiil airs of England." And 
even in this the idea was not original. 

Since Calhoun, there has been only one other among our states- 
men who has seemed to express an idea above the general cur- 
rent of opinion. Tliis was Grant in his second inaugural 
when, after speaking of commerce, education, and the rapid 
transit of thought as factors in progress, tending to strengthen 
and enlighten government, he said: "Rather do I believe 
that our Great Maker is preparing the world in his good time 
to become one nation, speakiog one language, and when armies 
and navies will be no longer required." 

Among other distinguished men whom I met during this, my 
first visit to Washington, were Clay, Douglas, Seward, and 
Benton. 

Clay was a man of high moral character, but he entered into 

no investigation of abstract principles ; he was a persistent 

advocate of the protection of home industry, and, by adhering 

strongly to the principles he laid down in defense of what was 

15 
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called " the American system," he doubtless secured to America 
its present high place ia the industrial world. I once listened 
to a eonveraation between him and Stephen A. Douglas on the 
subject. Douglas was a coarse, thick-stt man ; firm, rigid, 
obstinate in character; and although possessing unquestionable 
intellectual ability, his battle was nevertheless for party views 
and personal ambition. 

Seward was a man of clear mind and serene sentiment ; he 
moved among his fellows with the gentleness of a zephyr, gain- 
ing the kind esteem of every one. He had many clear and even 
high views, hut his leading idea was utilitarianism, and that 
kept him on a level with the spirit and questions of the day, 

I saw Benton but for a moment. When on my introduction 
it was explained that I was advoeating principles of social reor- 
ganization, he took no pains to conceal his more than indiffe^ 
ence, not failing to improve the first opportunity to turn away 
from me. It was evident that water had been sprinkled on a 
hydrophobic spirit. lie was a man of an immense passion of 
personality, which had been highly developed by his feuds in the 
Western country; feuds in which men had been killed, and he 
himself had run many risks. His inflexible, determined charac- 
ter, and his clear insight into a certain range of questions, ren- 
dered him a personage of wide influence, but his dogmatism of 
opinion beat that of even old Calvin himself. 



My frequent visits to Boston brought me in relation wifch 
some of the distinguished spirits there ; such as Phillips, Garri- 
son, Emeraon. 

In his spiritual constitution Wendell Phillips was tlie moat 
rounded, equilibriated, and delicate of souls, with a high sense 
of moral justice. He was a finished orator, of great grace and 
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'nnity in manner, but he was not a powerful man ; I have heard 
him and Fred Douglas iiddreas the same meeting ; wheu the 
impassioned elnt^uence of the one tlirew the polished rhetoric of 
the other completely in the shade. One felt in the colored man 
less elevation of tone, but a soul vehement and burning in its 
sphere. 

The eloquence of Garrison was always incisive and to the 
point ; it was the denunciation of wrong and all associated with 
it. I remember on one occasion that a Presbyterian from the 
South who had undertaken to defend slavery on the ground of 
Biblical authority was followed by Garrison, who, lookiog down 
on him from the rostrum, critd out: " Sir, you are not a man, 
you are a devil J " Those were earnest times, when men spoke 
from the deepest feehngs of the soul ; there were none of the 
conventionalities of our political meetings of to-day, where an 
indifferent, lifeless ambition prompts men to speak. 

Garrison was a little prosaic ; that is, his speeches were so sim- 
ple and direct that there was not much room for embelli.shment : 
he was aman of the most simple, unSincliing plainness, the brave 
defender of moral light and equity. I used to say to him : 
" Mr. Garrison, we have slaves in our kitchens, in our mines, 
and in our manufactories. What are we going to do for these 
slaves ? The rich are living by their sweat and toil ; our great 
capitalists here see young girls, descendants in some degree, 
perhaps, of their own ancestors, working fourteen hours a day 
amid the din of machinery and the cotton filaments of a great 
manufactoiy where I would not stay for one hundred dollars an 
hour I " But what I said produced but little effect ; his mind 
was too much engrossed in the vital question of the hour. He 
would reply ; " Yes, it is very bad, it is horrible I That will be 
the next question that will come up." No man, however, ever 
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spoke more generously, more determinedly, for the elevation 

of a crushed nice. For him, the slaveiy of the negro was 
the supreme sin of our age, the supreme piece of tuipitude in 
American polities. 

Garrison had a fine lustrous eye ; the forces hack of its deep 
expression were those of human rights and human justice ; his 
philanthropy might be called cosmic, for it was directed to the 
elevation of a race in the name of the unity of humanity with 
God, and of the brotlierliood of man. Fourier says that each of 
the four cardinal passions or spiritual forees are susceptihle of 
development in a scale of ascending varieties. Friendship, for 
instance, may be divided into a scale or gamut like sound, be- 
ginning with I>Q, individual friendship, and passing up through 
the intei-niediate degrees until it reaches the octave i which note 
Fourier describes as the love of beings we have never seen and 
with whom we have no [lei'sonal relation. He cites, as an illus- 
ti-ation of this supreme note in friendship, the history of certain 
ordera of monks in the Middle Ages, who traveled over Europe 
to obtain funds to liberate enslaved Christiaiis among the Alge- 
rines and other barbarians on the northern coast of Africa. 
According to this analysis, William Lloyd Ganiaon would rep- 
resent " Si," tending to this comprehensive or universal phi- 
lanthi-opy.* 

* The remarks on Emerson and other Boston notables which I had plumed 
to get, were never made. Thftt particul&r morning's talk wu enddenl; Inter- 
rupted on reaeblng Emerson, and I forgot the next day t^ take up the Ihraul of 
the broken recitoL— [K. B.] 
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CHAPTER XL 

Under the impression produced by the failure of all these 
pi-aiiticiil efforts toward sOoial reoi'ganization, I resolved to go 
back to Paris and there study the voluininona manuscripts left hy 
Fourier. (Fourier died on the 15lh of October, 1837.) I wished 
also to take up another study to which I had given insufficient 
attention — music. It is a fact, though perhaps not fully appre- 
ciated, that man has realized harmony in but one department of 
his mental activity, — the musical. He has discovered the science 
whicli governs musical haimony, and has acquired the art of 
producing it ; he has thus both the science and the art. — that 
which exists in no other department. He has not yet discovered, 
for instance, the laws which govern in tlie reulra of geometrical 
harmony ; consequently his creationa in arcliitecture and sculpt- 
ure are purely the expression of the intuition. Fine effects are 
produced by this means, the result of superior individual intui- 
tion, but they are pi-oduced witliout any knowledge of the laws 
underlying them. As to any idea of discovering the general 
laws of the universe, it is not even entertained. Oui- solar sys- 
tem is a magnificent expression of certain laws of cosmic har- 
mony, but men do not yet dream that there is an organic harmony 
underlying this planetary distribution ; in the animal kingdom 
we have classifications where we distinguish classes, orders, 
genera, species, and varieties ; but we have no idea of a vast 
natural harmony underlying this immense evolution — an organic 
hannony in nature expressing as much a plan and order in 
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Nftture'a distribution as that which reigns in the diatribution of 
sounds iu a complex musical bannonj. 

I went to Paris to study musical liarmony, to arrive at a clear 
comprehension of bow the mind marshals sounds ; distributes, 
co-ordiiiates, arranges, combines, and systematizes them : organ- 
izes them, I may say (taking organization in its broadest sense), 
so ;is to evolve the beautiful musical harmony which we possess, 
and the only one wo possess. 

I had also another object in view. Having come to consider 
humanity as still young on its planet — but an infant yet in its 
social Ufe- — I felt that the ev'ils from which it suffered were due 
to this early transitional age ; a condition which accounted for 
its difficulty in discovering and establishing those social institu- 
tions which should govern its normal, mature life. I wished to 
enter int*) this subject more profoundly, and to see what relation 
there existed between the social development of humanity and 
the physical development of the individual. To this end I 
undertook the study of embryology. 

My instruction i]i music was in the school of Oalin-Pari*- 
Chev4, a school which has done a great work during this century 
for the popularization of the musical art by a simple method of 
notation now known as " Chevy's Method." I was brought into 
contact with these professors thiough the Fourierists, wlio by 
this time had a flourishing center at the office of the Dfmo- 
cratie Paeifiqite, where the members of the circle often met. 
Madame Nanine Chev6, who at that time represented the school, 
was a remarkable woman ; she had made such a patient analysis 
of all the conditions of musical melody and harmony (aided, it 
is true, by the long preceding studies of her father), that she had 
reduced the laws of harmony to a comparatively simple code. 
Her husband, a most devoted man, aided her in this work, and 
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also superviHed the jiublic iiistruction of the method. I may 
add jHii'entheticaUy that tliix method of musical noUitioa was 
invented by Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

My study of muaio continued sorae six mouths. I look tlu^e 
lesions a, day : one with Madame ChevS, who taught me the 
theory of harmony ; one in the public class with Monsieur Chev^, 
and a private one with him in the practical execution of the art. 
Gradually I got an insight into what music really is; I saw the 
laws which govern the combination of sounds called the theory 
or science of music ; I saw tlie material conditions necessary to 
the evolution of that harmony — the instruments ; and I saw the 
art requisite — the technique of its pi-oduction. In this last, 
however, I never attained any proficiency : Madame Chevfi paid 
me the compliment to say tliat I had the worat musical ear she 
had ever met, with the exception of that of a Russian. 

I took up embrj'ology with a. professor at the Ecole de. M^de- 
cine, wliere there was a large collection of wax figures repre- 
senting embryonic evolution in all its phases; not only iu man, 
but in many of the lower animals as well. 

Brown-SiSquard also helped to initiate me into the mj-steries 
of embryology. His dissecting-room was generally a museum 
of anatomical specimens in eveiy fractional aspect and in all 
stages of decomposition : the stench there would often be so 
powerful that I could only stand it for a brief period at a time; 
but that distinguished scientist seemed never conscious of any- 
thing outside of the supreme interest of his profession : personal 
comfort and iesthetic considerations were alike ignored by the 
man in the idea that absorbed the navant. 

Under the direction of these professors I acquired a general 
knowledge of this great process in natui-c, the principles under* 
lying it, and some of Uie laws governing in its realm. 
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This process of embryonic evolution offers us a model on 
whicli to study all departments of creation. That of the indi- 
vidnal man or the animal is but an abridgment of a gigantic 
system of evolution ; aud the laws which govern in the develop- 
ment of the parts govern in the development of tlie great 
Whole. It offers also, without doubt, a model of the evolution 
of the planetary world ; and when the human mind shall rise 
to the application of laws to phenomena which lie beyond tlie 
reach of observation, it will penetrate mysteries of such char- 
acter now hidden from it. 

However, ray main object in returning to Europe waa the 
manuscripts of Fourier. The two volumes of which I have 
already spoken as having been received in Berlin, and which 
were published in 1832, were but the precursors of a larger work 
which was to follow, and in which Fourier intended to explain 
fully his entire system, termed by him the Timory of Univergal 
Unity. But the very indifferent reception which was accorded 
the first publication deterred him from carrying out hia original 
plan, and his manuscripts at that time were still unpublished. 
These voluminous manuscripts would have made, I should say, 
five or six octavo volumes of 500 pages each. They, with otlier 
mementos of Fourier, were sacredl}- kept in a room by them- 
selves at the office of the D4mocratie Pacijique. Consid^rant 
gave me Uie key to this room, and allowed me to take posses- 
sion. I entered it with a sentiment of deep veneration together 
with the keenest intellectual curiosity. In Fourier's unpub- 
lished manuscripts I hoped to find new treasures, new solutions 
that would enable me to penetrate the mystery of certain 
problems just then beginning to occupy my attention. I con- 
sequently went through them all with scrupulous care; many 
of them I had copied and bound in volumes. 
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I recall the great pleasure I experienced in returning to tliis 
scene of my early studies- It was a compound joy. Here were 
my old friends with their daily pajjer well organized, and with 
converte gained to the achool in all parts of the country. Then 
the old haunt-s of Paris, the eaf^H and the restaurants whicli I 
used to frequent, seemed to offer a fresh chann. I went to the 
Opera ; I looked again on grand old Nfitre Dame ; I roamed 
through the familiar streets. Everywhere the scenes presented 
to me called up impressions of a youthful past. A thousand 
pleasant memories floated around me, and the spirit, vihniting 
to this touch of old associatious, created an ideal mystic kind of 
atmosphere that possessed an inexpressible charm, 

Although much alisorbed with my various studies and literary 
labors, I had still some time to give to social int«rcouree, 

Eugene Sue was then at the height of hia reputation, and he 
interested me particularly from the fact tliat Fourier's ideas had 
strongly influenced him in liis late works. Let Mytteref de 
Paris had already appeared, and Le Jidf Errant was under way. 
Laverdant, one of the editors of the DSmoi-ratie Paeifique, knew 
Sue very well : he had given him Fourier's works, recommend- 
ing especially certain parts — those bearing on tlie life and suf- 
ferings of certain classes in society as being peculiarly adapted 
to liis ffenre of social study. Sue remarked to me that he had 
been greatly impressed by the reading of Fourier's works, and 
that they had influenced him in his descriptions of character and 
social conditious. Tn his later novels he became still more pro- 
nounced in hia views on society and his descriptions of a new 
social order; so much so that his books were looked upon as 
advocates of social reconstruction, Eugtliie Sue was a man of 
medium height and full habit. The moststriking featui-e of his 
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face wiia liis lat^e black eye : it wae » restlesa eye possessing 
great complexity of power ; it was also a gentle eye, expressing 
in itM friendly glance all the kindneAS tJiat was in his character. 
Great amiability and generosity of sentiment made Sue a social 
favorite. He also offered sometliing of an exception in the world 
of the literati a6 a man of wealth ; still, although surrounded 
with a certain degree of refined luxury, there was notJitiig about 
him in the least ostentatious. A single peculiarity in his in- 
terior fixed my attention : it was the reign of red in his library. 
The walls, the drapeiy at tlie windows, the furniture, even to the 
binding of the books, all.— all were of the most brilliant red. I 
was struck with this aa symbolic of the spirit that dwelt there ; 
I felt that tliere must be some analogy between tlie ruling pas- 
sion in him and this ruling color in nature. 

Sue was an indefatigable laborer; and be paid the penalty of 
prolonged mental application by a form of dyspepsia wliich caused 
him a good deal of suffering. He died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-six. I imagine that he worked with a good 
deal of difficulty ; for his works were iivritten over many times, 
and his proof-sheets would often be returned so changed and 
re-written tliat it was necessary to set the matter all up anew. 
" The Wandering Jew," for instance, was published in America 
almost simultaneously with its appearance in France, but the 
form of the story in the two countries was very different. I 
bought the story of V4ron, the editor of i^ f o /»!//(«( uwijie/, where 
it first appeared as a feuilleton, — the same as the " Mysteries 
of Paris " had appeared in Le Jourtutl des DfhaU. Wlien this last 
came out it was so popular that people blocked the streets about 
the office of the paper to get it. Tlie " Mysteries of Paris " having 
proved such a success, Mr. Winchester, the enterprising editor 
of the New World, commissioned me to buy the advance-sheets 
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of " The Wanderiug Jew," for wliich 1 paid V^ron 4.000 tmncs. 
He gave me ibe pruof-sheefs of the storj before they bad been 
submi tlud to the dkHguring manipulations of the author ; hence 
the difference in tbe two publications. V^ron liimself paid 100,- 
000 £ranc3 for tbe work. It was one of his great journalistic 
coups. 

Balzac physically, aa well as mentally, was the very opposite 
of Sue. There comes up before me a picture of this short, 
awkward Httle man in his nankeen trnusere and black coat. The 
sharp outlines of his bi-onzed face, with its rather severe, rigid 
expression, contrasted strangely with tbe flexible, brilliant style 
that emanated from his pen. It shows, perha[>s, that the ex- 
ternal appearance may not infrequently be at variance with the 
spirit operating within; a man of great intuition and imagina- 
tion may be so absorbed internally that he has no force left 
to impart to the body a flexibility of action corresponding to 
the spirit. 

Was this the case with Balzac ? 

• -...'. ..:-.' .iu,.fM.,i ];.r||t. exciting a pood deal of interest at 
that time, tliough of quite a different stamp, was tlie Abb<^ de 
Lamennais, a celebrated writer on theology, originally a Catho- 
lic priest, and a most fervent defender of tlie Chui-eh both from 
historic and philosophic j>oint8 of view. He had sought to 
show the great mission which the Church had fulliUed — its his- 
torical value and the important jMirt it was destined to play in 
the future; but bis youthful endeavor to serve the Church in 
this higher intellectual capacity had <lisplea.sed the Pope and 
his conclave at Rome. Tbe writings of the fervent abW were 
suppressed. Becoming disgusted with the persecution of his 
superiors, he suddenly made volte-face', left the Catholic Church, 
and began gradually a most violent onslaught Ujxwi her. 
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He had now become convinced that her influence was as perni- 
cious to the true spirit (i£ progress as he had Iteforc believed it 
beneficent, and undei- the dominion of his new conviction he 
wrote his celebrated book, Lp» Paroles ifun Cro^ant, a critic^ 
allegory on the kings and priests, shuwiug up the benighting in- 
flnence they exercised upon the masses of mankind. This Ixtok 
hiul an immense success, aelhng by the himdreds of thousands, and 
setting the whole religious world in a state of frenzy. Ilis l)Ook 
Xe« Peuples (the victims of priestcraft and royalty) was in 
much the same veiu and was hailed with similar enthusiasm. 

When I met the abb6 he was worn out, and yet his age was 
only a little above sixty. A life of intense study and intel- 
lectual combat h:id completely exhausted his nei'^-ous system. 
Tht) last time I sa\v him he endeavored to explain to me his 
views ou Rights and Duties, an analysis requiring some intel- 
lectual effort, and several times during the exposition he sank 
back to rest; it was only with difficulty that he spoke con- 
tinuously. His apartment was then in the Palais-Royal, over- 
looking the claasic old garden which has been the scene of such 
varied and tragic political history. I recall his thin, sallow face 
as he reclined 'in his big arm-chair by the window. Except in 
the very sharp, brilliant eye, it gave but little external evidence 
of the lion's soul within, which had been so grandly aroused by 
the tliunders from Rome. 

It was in 1844 that I met Count Valewski, son of Napoleon 
by a Polish countess. V(5n>n gave me a letter to him requesting 
him to introduce me to Mademoiselle Rachel, whose favorite he 
was at that time. His full, round, jovial face with its sparkling 
eye but little resembled that of his father; but he was a brilliant 
fellow,* Franco-Polish personality of considerable natural ability, 
with a good deal of that kind of talent which the scheming 
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polity of a great uity develops. Nor did he ecniple to live at 
the expense of the celebrated aetrees, wbo HU]>plii;d him with the 
means which his rank required. At the coup d'etat of 1851, 
Valewski followed the fortnnea of his cousin and was at once 
promoted to high position ; he married a Russian princess worth 
millions, was apjjointed amhaaaador to London, and came up to 
the front ranks of advancement mth all the adveutmers of 
bis time. 

Poor Rachel ! how the palpitating stream of life has closed 
over her I and yet she was the greatest trai/Mienne France has yet 
produced. Her face comes up before me now as I last saw her 
in the office of Le ConntkutloHnel m 1848 — that familiar Bohe- 
mian rcudezvous both literarj- and artistic. I see her sitting in 
a retired comer patting the cheek of her tlieii Jew lover who 
reclini^d at her feet. How much substance she wasted on that 
iiiHigiiillcant object of her affection, as well as on many another 
equally unworthy of her I 

Rachel was of medium height, slender and flexible iu fonn, 
with a face best described as distinguished. Her mouth, that 
most significant of features, was clear^iut, supported by a fairly 
prominent chin ; the expression of her large eyes alternated be- 
tween caressing gentleness and Ji piercing intensity ; while the 
big back head famished the moral counterpoise to her lofty, 
finely-shaped brow. This was the secret of licr remai-kable di'a- 
matic power. 

Rachel motlulated in sentiment, intellect, passion, and ideality. 
In the first she was strong, even to spontaneity. At times she 
would give sway to the finer feelings and bring out an elevated 
aspiration with sublime effect ; but her realm was tlia terrible. 
She expressed antipathy, indignation, abhorrence, hatred, with 
Buch startling naturalness as to make one's flesh quiver under a 
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(letusiou of reality. Her diplomacy, ou the other hand, stem 
and pereuiisive by turns, with ita tinge of dark intrigue, made 
her weird, and gave immense individuality to her actions. She 
would come upon the stage in one of ber magnetic moods, and 
without uttering a word, by a mere posture or expression of face, 
bring down tlie house in applause. Poor Rachel ! I i-epeat ; great 
Rachel I not in the bannony and ideality of the passions sbe [tov- 
trayed ; who is or can be great in sucb a sense in tlie actual state 
of our drama ? It was with tbe human soul in its stru^les and 
its desperations that sbe had to deal, and her quick, flexible, 
inventive intellect seconded and guided admirably her great 
dramatic intuition. 

This remarkable personality awakened in me a profound inter- 
est, and on tbe occasion of our first meeting in 1844 I managed 
to talk to her in such a manner as to gain ber confidence ; she 
even conceded so much as to submit to a phrenological exami- 
nation. Another point I wished to gain was to shake bands 
with ber. This form of salutation is quite contrary to tbe 
etiquette of French society, wliere no lady gives her hand to a 
casual acquaintance ; but happily an incident favored my desire. 
During our conversation the subject of ber proposed visit to 
America bad come up, and I had endeavored to give her a picture 
of the new phase of life she would meet there. Availing myself 
of the idea, I said to her finally : " Since you contemplate visit- 
ing America, mademoiselle, I Lope you will allow me to take 
leave of you d VAni4ricaine.^^ 

Sbe could not refuse my extended band. 

Another of the interesting women whom I met at this time 
was the Princess Belgiojoso, an Itilian authoress who boasted of 
having "jV^ ron bonnet par-dessiis le» toitn." Her libeml polit- 
ical principles and patriotic sentiment had forced Iier to fiee her 
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native land, where a conspicuous part iii the Milan insurrection 
against the Austrian yoke had led to the confiscation of her 
estates- She was the center of a good deal of interest in Paris 
both in the artistic and the literary worlds, and was deeply 
interested in social questions ; she had conceived a plan of labor 
organization on her own estate by which the condition of her 
tenantry roight be ameliorated. Gradually, however, she was 
reduced to penury, and left Europe for Constantinople; from 
whence I received a letter asking me to get her a newspa|>er 
correspondence in America. I did so. At a much later date I 
learned that her estates had been restored, and that she hud 
returned to Italy. 

I first met the Princess at her ckdteau in the country, where 
my friend Hennequin, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and a stmuge, extravagant iiituitionalist, who thought he held 
communion with the spirit of the globe, presented me. There 
also I met Liszt and Augustin Thierry, the renowned historian, 
who was brought into the room on the back of a man after dinner 
and placed in a chair like a child. Tliis man, who was consid- 
ered the greatest historian that France had ever produced, was 
both paralytic and blind; yet all his physical imperfections faded 
away when he began to talk. His easy and rapid delineations 
of persons and things both contemporaneous and historical were 
most fascinating. In his historical works he was able to enter 
so completely into the spirit of the past that he presented it as 
living pictures, while his style was wonderful for clearness and 
eloquence, 

Liszt 1 had met years before, in the days of St. Simonianiam. 
He was now renowned. 

Liszt was beyond all comparison the greatest pianist the world 
has produced. His execution was magic ! It seemed to me, as 
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I watched bis Liindi; in their mpid flight over the keyboaixl, that 
there Wiw Lliere some powerful electric battery moving lingers 
of steel. He told me tliat hXa fnther hod made him pi-actice oa 
a dummy piauo ten bout's a day for nearly ten yeara, and tliat 
it was only by thiu extraordinary application ihat he had acquired 
bia wonderful digital dexterity. Under hia touch the piano be- 
came a marvel of harmony ; and oue foi'got the imperfections of 
the iii.itrument in admiration of the genius who infused into it 
the rhythmic passion of bis own soul. In fact, be seemed the 
very embodiment of Jiis art. Given a piece of music of the most 
complex cbaiaetcr turned upside down, he would read it off 
readily at first sight. 

Of coui'se we bad here a feast of music, most exquisitely ren- 
dered. I had also an opportunity for musical conversation tJiat 
was very profitable to me in my studies at that time. Liszt and I 
got to talking music one night after most of the guests liad 
sepai-ated, and he played for me nine pieces — an extent of gen- 
ei'osity to which he never could Le induced in public. At Paris 
he- would crowd the 0|>eni House from floor to ceiling at double 
tlie usual price, and play for them only five pieces. 

Liszt's personal appearance betokened a most intense nature ; 
his clear blue eye was an eagl« eye, and hia thin, rather pale 
face, was full of tlie passion of genius. Kind, polite, delicate ill 
his organization, tlie youtliful Liszt impressed me as being a 
man of very superior temperament. He was likewise a man of 
very liberal sentiments. He remarked to me at this time that 
he had always entertained the fundamental principles of St. 
Simouiaiiiam. "Tlie effort of the human intelligence at the 
present day," he said, *' should be to realize a better state of 
things for the masses, and devise some means for their eleva- 
tion." 
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[I have already explained that there are many ellipses in this 
recital — omissions conaei^uent on the impromptu raanner in which 
it ivas made, and the unfinished state in which it was left. The 
following extracts from Mr. Brisbane's journal of 1831 supply 
some facts about that period of his life which were not touched 
upon in the dictated manuscript. The remarks on Victor Hugo 
are interesting, as a .'itrong foreshadowing of certain clmraoter- 
istica of mature development — jMHticularly his views ou art^hi- 
tecture.— R B,] 

Mondair, August 22. — Tlie day lias bi;eu riear anil Hne, anit 1 am UmU; 
ttvuulf-lwo yuurs old. 1 Imve now got within llio age of mnnhood, and there 
art? no mure flxvd barriera before me whicli define the bcginolug of another 
kge, OS tKenty'Oiie does that of manhood. It sceras bard to get by twenty-one, 
but tbat passed Uie rood is amnotli ; no other points rise up between It and 
death. The day 1 was twenty-one produced some effect upon lue; but such la 
not the case to.4iay. 

I met Victor Uuga this afternoon. His appearance rathir surprised me; at 
least bis face does not indicate such brilliancy anil richness of Imagination as I 
was disposed to attribute to him: bat there seems to be a great deal of tmth 
and naturalness in bis character. Cent un homme crai ; it a tin caract'ere it 
Ittl. I think also he must be rather retiring and modest; a man who feels ear- 
neatly and (^nscientiously, and whose opinions svvm to be in his filings. 
There is none of that dry social metaphysics about hlra which eomprehenda 
without feeling and wlilch Judges and criticises according la ccrLain rules and 
habits which may be In usage. 

Aug. 30. — I met B^nutger to-day. He struck me as one of the best-lnten- 
tioned and kindest of men. There seemed an exubrmncc of goodness and 
philanthropy In him that quite delighted me. His earnest sympathy In the 
cause of the. people ; his rxprcsslons of hope that things will turn out well for 
the masses, alt show that good-will and affection lirr In hli> heart. 

His face, I must say, has not much of what one naturally would look tor in a 
poet. It is rather heavy, and Indlrattes but little Imagination. One soon dis- 
covers in his manner of thinking and feeling, however, the subsiancn of that 
dell<!ati>, pleasing, kind, and gracc^ful sentiment which animates his songs. 

He has not that force — that peculiar cast of character — wblcli Hugo mtut 
possess; but he. no doubt, has more to do with the opinions of society. 

Sept. 6. — I went this morning to see Vietor Hugo again. I had quite a long 
conversation with him, the principal suliject of which was the fine arts. 

Architecture is what ho admires the most. IIr appeared to consider Iliot as the 
most stupendous of all the arts, His preference Is for the architecture of the 
Ulddlc Agen. and he expressed the conviction tliat no new arctiltectiire would 
be priHinced. The epoch of architecture, he satd, liad gone by— its spirit 
showed itself now in another form — In books. The poems of Lomartlne, he 
said, were a Uothlc building. It was the same eplrit in different form. Ko 
moR- inch huge ediflees would be ererti^l, he thought; because they n 
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immense labor, whereas, for a small smn, books can be printed, which, in 
cheaper form, express the same spirit. 

In speaking of painting, he seemed to think the present epoch as capable of 
bringing forth fine results as any other. His ground is this: The painter 
who delineates with genius any particularity of the mind or sentiment, or even 
a fact, such as a battle, or shipwreck, or the like, produces a piece of art of as 
much merit as any other. I was contending that it required a religious epoch 
to bring forth real artists, but he seemed to attach as much importance to 
the delineating of some particular sentiment, fact, or material fragment, as 
possessing as much value as one which had the whole sentiment of a religion 
for its foundation. 

In this respect he is consequent with himself; for he must consider his 
productions as possessing excellence; and as he seeks his own inspirations in 
fragments — ^in sentimental and mental particularities, also in isolated exterior 
facts, he must consider them as noble expressions of some grand imity. For 
when the Cosmic sentiment is wanting, the intensity of feeling lies in the 
finite ; and we think as we feeL 
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CHAPTER XII. 

In December, 1844, I returned to the United States. This 
home-trip was memorable ah the occayioa of one of the most 
violent storms ever experienced on the Atlantic; two of our 
best packet-shiiw, the "Liverpool" and the "Washington." 
noted foi' their seaworthiness, went down at that time. I had 
here an opportunity to see the waters of the mighty deep beaten 
about by all the fury of the winds. I saw the angry elements 
in their awful, majoatic grandeur; hut what Btruck me pecul- 
iarly iimid all tlie excitement af this tragic scene was the cool 
courage of the ship's officers and crew ; the firmness and strength 
of the English character. The Ajiglo-Saxon man stood out 
there in all his sturdy power. I have related my experience 
with the Latin sailor, whose first impulse in the hour of danger 
was to call upon the invisible powers: with England's sons 
there was no ap^teal ; the saving-power was within themselves. 
On the first night of the stoim I took my position behind the 
main-mast, where I could witness the scene. The sailors, 
moving about in their black tarpaulins, seemed like mystio 
spirits ; no expression of fear or anxiety could be got from 
them ; all their operations were carried on with sedate, calcu- 
lated order. Occasionally, as they would pass near me, 1 would 
remark that it was a bad storm ; I wanted, if possible, to get 
some expression of what was passing in their minds. But all I 
could get was the aimple reply: "It's a nasty night;" and 
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Uttered in a tone which implied a sort of contempt, deliaace ( 
matei-iul Nature, even in her most violent moods. I could a 
there that the spirit of man roso alwve the pliysical conditioni 
by which he was surrounded. 

Our steamer, fortunately, was built in the staunchest mai 
ner; had it not been for its solidity, the result of the practical 
and conscientious ability of the English, and for the cool con- 
duct of the officers and sailors, we would certainly liave gone 
down. An American captain, who shared my stateroom, told 
me, as we retired the second night, that we should never live to 
see morning. I had made up my mind to accept whatever Fate 
might have in reserve for us, and tied myself into my berth in 
order to be able to go to sleep, for I could not stick there in any 
other way, and I was too lit«mlly tired out by the long buffetr 
ing about of the ship to care much what became of me. The 
following morning the storm had subsided, and we soon found 
ourselves in a comparatively smooth sea. 

I returned to America in possession of Fouiier's manuscript — 
the copies I had liad made ; and with their aid, together with some 
special study after my arrival, I obtained a clear synthetic view 
of his theory. When I saw his system as a whole, saw the 
various parts of which it treated ; liis Law of the Series and its 
suboidinata laws ; his theory of social organization ; hia theory 
of the passions of the soul, or psychology ; his view of the pro*^ 
gressive evolution of human societies and the order of tlimxa 
succession ; his view of the relation between the material audi 
the spiritual world, which he called comparative psycliology and j 
univereal analogy; when I comprehended his views on thol 
planetary system and some other subjects (for Fourier undec^a 
took to embrace in the scope of his investigations M.in, Nature^J 
and the Cosmos) I then entered upon a careful examinntinn (rf | 
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what I knew myself; what knowledge 1 liad acquired in the 
study of hiH 8y8t«in, and how far I could satiafsictorily explain 
to myself this grand theory. 

I had also returned with a clear conception of musical 
hai'mony ; I saw how the human mind dealt with aitd handled 
those phenomena called eonoraua vibrations, applying to them 
its intuition of time, measure, rhythm, accord, dissonance, and 
modulation, in order to frame that rich, complex whole in which 
all the relations of number aud time are combined and applied. 
I saw that there is unity of plan in the universe, and that the 
means by which musical harmony is established do not differ 
from tlie means by which the highest harmonies in creation are 
realized. The human mind acting in unity with the Cosmic 
Hind creates in its sphere as the Cosmic Mind creates tlirough- 
out the Universe; and the manner in which man distributes 
sound to produce musical harmony does not differ from the 
manner in which the Mind of the Universe distributes worlds 
to produce planetary harmony. 

Again, [ had retmned in possession of the main outlines of 
embryology. I saw how nature builds up the animal organism 
progressively from the organic germ. I saw her mysterious 
processes of formation ; how the principles of organic life are 
successively developed, each in its order, and how from the 
simple elements the most complex organizations are gradually 
evolved. I felt that here I had the model of organic evolution, 
the progressive forms of a single member of the animal kingdom 
exhibiting the vast organic evolution of the entire animal 
series. I perceived that the embryonic evolution of man was 
but a repetition of the organic evolution in nature from the 
radiate upward. When nature had completed her grand fugue 
from the first organic animal cell to tlie creation of the humaj) 
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brain, the iudividual man took up thiB cosmic futrue and con- 
tinued it in the individual embyrouic evolutiou of each factor in 
the race. 



On my arrival home this time the country was just emerging 
from the terrible business crisis which had begun ia 1836-T, 
and a period of comparative prosperity had set in. Between 
Albany and Buffalo tliere were, I should say, scarcely a dozen 
men who bad escaped bankruptcy, so severe had been the 
crisis. As a natural result, the associative effort had wholly 
collapsed, and the failures of these little associations, which in 
reality had no meaning whatever, bad led the public to suppose 
that fair trials had been made and the valuelesaness of the 
system demonstrated. The world that bad looked on alarmed 
or incredulous hastened to cry out that association was impos- 
sible. 

Seeing this state of things I did not undertake to continm 
the propaganda commenced six years before ; I refrained froitl 
speaking on the subject of organizing associations, or of any-- 
thing in that line. I turned lutide fi-om tlie sphere of practical 
action altogether, with the feeling that that phase of the prop- 
aganda was over for the time ; and more than ever profoundly 
convinced of the necessity of n careful study of tlio whole sub- 
jeut from the beginning. I retii'ed to my father's bouse and g 
there entered anew upon my studies. I began by review 
Fourier's works : first, with the aid of the manuscripts 
had bi-ought over ; second, with the aid of the theory of musiod 
harmony ; tliird, with the aid of the science of embryology, 
entered particularly into an investigation of the laws of univBP- ' 
sal distribution and organization as unfolded by him. I also 
examined carefully into his theory of social evolution, that is, 
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the progressive formation iind organisation of liuman societies 
from tlje earliest period down to our modern civilization. 

And wliile tims prosecuting the study of Fourier I took up n 
fresh review of history in its main outlines ; reviewing the his- 
tory of the progressive races. By tlie ]>rogressive races. I mean 
the Egyptian, the Chaldeo-Assyrian with their colonies, the 
Phceuician and Hebrew people, the Medo-Persians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Latin and Germanic races of the Middle 
Ages. 

There is taking place on our earth a great historical evolution, 
which, beginning with the Egyptian race on the banks of the 
Nile, and passing to tlie Chaldeo-Aesyrian raees on the banks of 
the Tigris and tlie Euphrates, has continued on through the Medo- 
Persian. the Greco-Roman and German races doivn to our 
modem civilization. (I do not consider the outlying races, 
Chinese, Japanese, Malays, and others in the interior of Af Hcaand 
on the continent of America, as taking part in this great work.) 
I reviewed the succession of the historical religions evolved by 
these races, also the system of philosophy evolved by the Greeks 
and by tlie modem world since the Reformation; endeavoring 
thus to get at the leading features of this great historical de- 
velopment, — its social institutions, its religions, its philosophies, 
the order of succession that reigned in them, and the principles 
underlying them. My object was to discover and detennine 
clearly in my own mind the laws which govern this vast and 
complex evolution. 

I had now completed my second mental cycle, which beg.in in 
1838, when I commenced the reguhir propagation of association, 
and ended in 1846 with the course of study above mentioned. 
As this stage was marked by the advocacy of practical associ- 
ation I may say a word on that subject. 
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From the ataiidpoint of principle, what is an Association ? It 
13 the organization, on scientiflc principles, of the primary unit 
in the social order. This unit or primaiy element ia called in 
the United States the Township. The Statea are composed of 
counties, and the counties o£ townships. The township is a 
rpfj'ular political, industrial organization : a county is a group 
of these organizations ; a State is a group of counties, and the 
United States a group of States. In France this primary element 
ia called the Commune ; in GeiTnany, the Dorf ; in England, 
the Borough. In our civilization this unit, the township, is 
an agglomeration of associations or isolated families living ia 
their separata humes, carrying on their separate branches of 
business or industry witli separate interests, separate aims, with 
but little association or combination among themselves. It ia 
an individual, isolated system, where anarchical competition 
reigns, where inteitsts generally are opposed to one another, and 
where men lead a separate, lonely, isolated life. Under Fourier's 
system the primary unit is aii association of some two tliousand 
persons cultivating a domain of about G.OOO acres : a group of 
twelve associations would Ije analogous to our county, and these 
groups are to extend iu an ascending order until they embrace 
the globe. 

The human mind, to comprehend this new system of society, 
must conceive clearly that the individual man is but a part, a 
fi-agment, a molecule, in what is called the collective man. As 
well suppose that a finger, or even a fiber of the physical organ- 
ism, constitutes a body, as to suppose that the individual man 
with his limited talents aiid capacities constitutes a com- 
plete social oi^aniam. According to Fourier, the collective man 
is the association of two thousand persons ; men, women, and 
children of all ages. Such an association will embrace all the 
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Tarieties of human character and talent. Id it will be found 
artists, men and women of Bcience, men and womeu of industrial 
tastes ; in short every variety of talent and capacity — all those 
shades of character which combine to form what we may call 
an integral man. A simple card in a pack is not a pack of 
cards ; and nothing can bo done with it, nor yet witli three or 
four cards ; there are fifty-two in a pack, and thatconstitutes the 
whole with which all cai-d games can be played. So in the 
human sphere all the parts — tliat is, shades of character — ai-e 
necessary to the normal action of the Collective Wliole. 

An Association, sa^-s Fourier, would have an opera finer than 
any that civilization can produce, because it would possess a 
greater number of trained artists than can be obtained now, 
even in our large cities. Let it not be imagined (as the im- 
perfections of the small trials already made might well lead one 
to suppose) that an Association is a rude conglomeration of 
human beings, a kind of monastic collectivity, where men are 
forced into close material and social relations withoxit spiritual 
syraimthy. On the contrary, it is a spiritual oi^nization that 
is based on tlie higher sentiments ; it is an organization of 
the social and industrial relatione of mankind upon natural 
principles. Fourier's theory provides for the greatest in- 
dividuality and the protertion of the penonality. He opens a 
field for the fi-ee development and exercise of every variety of 
talent and capacity, and for tlie normal play of every shade of 
character. In liis plan the property or capital of the Association 
— that is, its real and personal estate — is represented by stock 
divided into shares and owned by tlie individual members 
according to their acquisitions and economies. 

A magnilicent palace occupies the center of the domain, so 
constructed as to be perfectly adapted to the varied necessities 
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of domestic and social life, where each member or group is 
absolutely free to ordain an existence suited to personal tastes. 
All the branches of industry are carried on by groups of persons 
who unite in pursuits freely, from a similarity of taste ; and a 
niiuute division of labor in all its details is one of the funda- 
mental principles of the theoiy. Thus, as is evident, social con- 
tact is the result of attraction, and there is offered a wide field 
to choose from, with the possibility of great variety in industrial 
activity : this last is a preeiaiis proviso for the conservation of 
mental and physical forces of which the world as yet knows notA- 
ing. Jn our actual societies every man has his solitary profession 
in which he lives and dies, and in the monotonoits pursvit of which 
he becomes in a few years a kind of automaton. Nbthiny so petri- 
fes the faculties as an unvart/tng routine. 

I had begun by advocating practical organization because I 
believed that if association could be organized it would lead to 
general wealth ; that it would give leisure to men of thought, 
out of which would grow a great intellectual movement as the 
crowning result of a new and higher industrial system, I saw 
that in our civilization, where poverty is the lot of the immense 
majority, while the favored few are absorbed in tlie accumula- 
tion of wealth, there is very little time or chance for elevated 
pursuits ; for high scientific inquirj-. 

Under the impression of this social spectacle : miserable 
toilere on the one hand, and greedy money-grabbers on the 
other, I thought that if one Association could be successfully 
started it would serve as a model which would attract all classes 
to the idea as soon as its advantages were made known. I ex- 
pected of eouree that some years would pass over before such an 
undertaking could be realized as the result of an ardent propa- 
gation ; but when the little experiments were begun and rushed 
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on incoherently without means and without knowledge, finally 
failing, I saw that there was no hope for success in the practi- 
cal field. These failures had discredited the idea in the minds 
of the people ; and so many false opinions and so many preju- 
dices had been aroused, that I felt it was hopeless to begin 
anew. 

Thus my second journey to Europe, the review of Fourier's 
manuscripts, with the study of musical harmony and embry- 
ology, closed the second stage of my intellectual career. 
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CHAPTER XUI. 

It was in the summer of 1846 that, having completed my 
sivAf of Fourier, I began to sum up and take an inventory of 
wLat I knew, and what means of acquiring knowledge I really 
possessed. I was not able at that time to disentangle all of 
Fourier's speculations, to see how far they were true and how 
tar they were false ; and I was in great perplexity about them 
because they were not explained by his laws. His reckless, 
daring mode of speculation disturbed me. I said to myself : " It 
ever a man deserved to be hanged for intellectual rashness and 
violence, it is Fourier 1 " He beat every one I had ever come 
across in that line. His tiiinscendent powers of comparison and 
analysis enabled Mm to see into problems rapidly ; he did not 
stop to work them out scientifically ; he never penetrated to the 
bottom of his Law of the Series ; and, although this Law seemed 
suiBcient to explain the organization of an Afisociation, tliere 
were still many social problems which it did not explain, while 
to the study of cosmic phenomena I could not apply it at all. 
In the social sphere, for instance, it did not explain the evolu- 
tion of human society. Fourier gave a theory of this evolution 
which seemed to me in part speculative and borrowed from his 
historical investigations rather than deduced from his Serial 
Law. 

In his tlieory of social development he says that groups of 
human beings appeared simultaneously on different parts of 
the globe ; that in the early period of their creation they were 
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surrounded by fine climates and luxurious vegetation. In this 
primitive state they lived in comparative ease, supplied with the 
products of nature, as we see iu some instances in the South 
Sea Islands. This first stage of spontaneous lite and of relative 
happiness he calls " Edenism." Subsequently an inci'eaAed 
population, with wJuch industry did not keep pace, caused these 
primitive supplies to become exhausted, and poverty began to 
dawn ; with poverty came the awakening of the selfish facul- 
ties, and the strife to acquire means of existence. Then began 
war, based on conflicting interests, and that degeneracy which 
led man gradually into the savage state. This went on increas- 
ing with an increase of population until at last some advanced 
portions of the race reached what he calls the pastoral or patri- 
archal state, one of semi-oi'ganizBtion with flocks and herds and 
some degree of social life. Out of this comes what he calls 
the barbaric state, when stable communities were formed, cities 
founded, and agricultural and manufactxmng industry developed 
to a considerable extent. Out of this last emerges the fourth 
stage of social development, called civilization, in which a regu* 
lar order of society is established, laws are introduced, stable 
governments are formed, and tlie arts and sciences are prose- 
cuted on a large scale. Humanity may thus be said to have 
passed through five orders of society : the primitive, or Edenism ; 
the savage, non-industrial ; the savage, mainly pastoral ; the 
barbaric, industrial on a large scale, with the beginning of the 
arts and sciences ; and civilization, with its high development of 
industry', of the arts and sciences, and regular stable govern- 
ments founded on law. 

Following this last order, says Fourier (and modem develop- 
ments show his admirable foresight), will come " Guarantism." 
a system of society in which tlie general incoherence and con- 
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flict of individual iutereata will tend to disappear in a spirit of 
collectivity which will lead U> an understanding among men 
for the proper adjustment of all interests both pnUic and per- 
sonal. We have already Guamntism in politics when a congress 
of nations is organized and men are appointed to settle by arbi- 
tration questions of differences ordinarily settled by war. By 
Guarantism is to be understood the establishment of govern*! 
ments having under their general direction all departments ai'4 
social, industrial, and pohtical interests and relations, the och 
sequence of which will be a system of co-operation between a 
the great branches of industry. Instead of being can-ied on ii 
coherently by individuals, as at present, with liberty, or rather 
licence, to do as they please and to resoit to frauds of all kinds 
in individual interest, the commercial operations and relations I 
of a nation will be carried on under the supervision of its gov^l 
ernnient — the Collective Mijid^ and economy and order will be * 
established therein. 

Id this pliase of social evolution families are not aaaociated 
and Uving in the brilliant phalansteries described by Fourier j 
nevertheless, there will be a gmdual tendency to the construo* 
tion of lai^e edifices, where a certain degree of co-operation a 
unity will be introduced in the prosecution of the industrial a: 
and sciences. Guarantism is, in fact, a semi-organization ; i 
organization and order without harmony. Following on 1 
incoherence of the preceding societies, it will constitute a tn 
sition to the final and normal order based on scientific oi^&nizi 
tion, and resulting in social harmony. Fourier's prescience i 
being strikingly verified in this one detail of his great s 
the era of Guarantism has already dawned, and rapid p: 
is being made in that direction by the co-operative orgiinizationi 
springing into existence all over the world, and by the broa 
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conceptions of human rights and interests which are finding 
eclio in the policy of governments as well as in the minds of the 
people. 

However, Fourier never fully explained his Guarantiam ; he 
even destroyed his manuscripts on the subject, so fearful was he 
that men would undertake to realize this transitional phase of 
organization instead of aiming to realize Association in iti< com- 
plete degree, — an accomplishment which he thought perfectly 
easy, and by which he hoped to arrive rapidly at the solution of 
those great social problems which most interested liim. In this 
he gave evidence of his own short-sightedness under the domin- 
ion of an enthusiasm born of a great conception. 

In Fourier's Law of the Series I sought an explanation of all 
the problems that had liitherto engaged my attention, but I 
found upon careful study that I could not apply it either to as- 
tronomical, geological, or cosmic problems in general. Another 
point unsatisfactory to me was his division of human societies 
into two great classes : the euhvergive and the harmonic. The 
firat class was supposed to embrace all the social orders of the 
past and present which, being falsely organized, pervert the pas- 
sions and engender social discord; the second constituted the 
society of the future, developed normallj' under scientific insti- 
tutions, and engendering a corresponding degree of hanuony. 
He also indulged in a great many speculations of which he of- 
fered no proof ; they seem to me to lack foundation in general 
laws and principles, and I was consequently in the dark as to 
their possible or probable error. 

The result of all this study and examination was, that while 
I found in Fourier ma^ificent things, ideas which seemed to 
me the quintessence of logicaiid commoa sense, I still felt that 
I had not an integral guide ; I still lacked the means of investi- 
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gation indispensable to the satisfactory comprehension of uature 
and creation ; and I aaid to myself I must now go to work and 
try to discover this means or Method. In my mind I left Fou- 
rier aside ; I saw Iiis oiiginality and greatness ; I recognized, as 
well, the effoEte of other minds in tlie great realm of cosmic 
inquiryJaitJLielt that for myself I stood on the shore of the 
vastunknovm ; that 1 must cut alooT^om'my intellectual paat 
and start out anew. Again I stood face to face with an unknown 
immensity ; the same as when on the shores of Greece I first 
saw the possibility of a new order of society. 

This was in the summer of '46, a portion of which I spent in 
the forest of the Alleghany mouutains. It was in this quiet, 
silent retreat, where I would lie on the fallen forest trees and 
speculate, that the new conviction of which I speak took posses- 
sion of me. There were openings in certain places in the forest, 
offering glimpses of the landscape beyond and the cultivated 
fields. All of a sudden one day, as I had my eye fixed on one 
of tliese openings, there seemed to be presented to my mind an 
opening of an intellectual character. I saw a gi-eat intellectual 
landscape before me — a new mental world. I perceived that 
there must exist in the universe a Great Si/stem of Laws which, 
when integrally discovei'ed, would constitute, like the parts of 
the human body, a complete whole ; each one being the unvarj-- 
ing expression of some force in the Universe. Here, 1 reasoned, 
are the hands, the feet, the eye, the ear, the different parts of 
the human body, each having its special function to perform ; 
80 must the Laws of the Universe form a body — a great scien- 
tific organism ; and a thorough knowledge of these laws is indis- 
pensable to the comprehension of the phenomena of the Uni- 
verae, its plan and order. 

I then began afresh a critical examination of what Fourier 
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had really done : What were the laws which he explained ? What 
did they mean ? Where did they helong, and what could be 
done with them ? The following comparison came to my mind : 
suppose a spirit from some other sphere should arrive ou this 
earth not possessing a physical organism like man, hence igno- 
rant of the constitution of the human frame ; suppose this spirit 
should discover a human hand protruding from the soil, and, 
attracted by its beautiful organization (being endowed with 
great intelligence), it should attempt to analyze that hand, to 
frame a theory regarding its meaning and its innumerable func- 
tions, stopping there, not thinking to trace the hand to its hid- 
den origin, to see to what it belonged. It appeared to me that 
Fourier, with his great insight in discovering the Law of the 
Series (which is the law regulating the distribution, combination, 
and arrangement of parts or elementt* in every whole), had dis- 
covered the hand of the great body of laws — the working, crea- 
tive instrument in man's scientific labors. Taking this general 
view. I said, " Now the rest of the body must be uncovered. I 
must begin to study the Laws of tlie Universe, as a whole, and, 
in general outline at least, endeavor to arrive at a conception 
of what they are. Tlie idea of a great Code of Laws worked 
out as men liad worked out their speculative laws presented it- 
self. I saw tliat there should lie discovered a Science of Laws 
whicli would constitute the Science of Sciences, underlying 
and explaining all the special branches of phenomena with which 
li special science is occupied. 

\. vast and most abstruse problem then presented itself : What 

B laws ? what are they in final analysis? wliat is their relation 

to the phenomena which they underlie and govern ? I asked 

mj-self these questions again and again, endeavoring to arrive at 

some clear definition. 
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Seeking an image or Lompariaon by which to explain them, I 
thought of the nervous system permeating the human body and 
regulating its movemeuts. But the nerves are material like the 
body ; lawB are abstract — ideal. I finally came to define them 
as ahatract formidie expreminij the mode» of action of a difnamic 
principle in nature, of which all concrete material phenomena are 
the effects. I perceived that there was unity of law with great 
diversity of phenomena ; that the laws manifested themselves 
differently accoriling to the differences of the material spheres 
in which tbey acted. Hence unity of law and variety in mani- 
festation. The same law, for instance, which governs the dis- 
tribution, co-ordination, and aiTangement of the notes of music 
governs the distribution, co-ordination, and arrangement of the 
planets and the solar system. As sounds are notes in a musical 
harmony, so the planets are notes in a sidereal harmony. 
Continuing the analogy : the species in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom are the notes of a vast organic harmony ; the bones in 
the human body are the notes of an osseous harmony, and these, 
with the muscles and other parts of the human organism, are the 
notes of a physical harmony. Law is unchangivg, but there is 
infinite variety in its manifestation ; — such manifestations being 
as rich and complex as are the varied spheres or departments of 
the Universe. Law is the Subjective ; the concrete raanifesta^ 
tion is the Objective. 

It seemed to me that if I could discover tlie laws governing 
in certain known departments of nature, subject to observation 
and experiment, and could, so to speak, spread them out on a 
great table before me, I would possess the abstract skeleton of 
the order and harmony underlying those departments ; and, going 
thence to realms of the unknown, with the aid of this abstract 
skeleton I could analyze and co-ordinate phenomena there. A 
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knowledge of the laws governing the evolution of the human 
body, for instance, or any other material organization, would 
en&ble me to study the same process in alutract realms — in re- 
ligion and jsychologj— by applying to their phenomena those 
laws already demonstrated in the concrete. 

I saw that this vast problem had occupied the intuitions of 
men from the beginning of systematic liuman thought ; or rather ^ 
that the intuitions of the human soul had conceived the problem 
and endeavored to solve it. 

The Bible, describing the creation of the Universe in its quaint, 
poetic language, frequently makes use of the terms, "Time," 
" Weight," and "Number." Pythagoras, the greatest intuitional 
mind of Greece, sought, in numbers and in musical accords, aguide 
by which to comprehend the haimoaies of tlie Universe, and he 
looked upon them as determining principles of that harmony. 
Plato, following Pythagoras, grasped the same idea ; and Proclus, 
born in 412 of our era, impressed with the speculative incoher- 
ence of the vast body of Greek philosophy tliat had preceded 
him, declared that all that was worth preserving from that phi- 
losophy was tlie TinKFiu of Plato. Among the many significant 
passages in this wonderful Ixjok, which is a peqietual homage to 
the idea of law, is the following in Timteus' description of the 
work of the " Great Artificer " in the creation of the finit« 
souls of the Universe, He sajTi : " And when he had compounded 
the whole, he portioned off souls equal in number to the stars, 
and distributed a soul to each star ; and, setting them in the stars 
as though in a chariot, he showed them the nature of the Uni- 
verse and declared to them its fated laws ; how that the fiist in- 
carnation ehould be ordained to be the same for all. that none 
might suffer disadvantage at liis hands ; and how they must be 
. into the in^trumeuts of time, each into that which was 
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meet for it, and be born as tbe most God-fearing of all living 
creatures." 

The Greek mind was tlie first in the intellectual development 
of humanity to clearly conceive the nature and principle of Law. 
The Greeks inscribed on their temple at Delphi : " Liberty, 
Order, Law." Yet this conception of law, which seema to ua 
80 necessary and natural now, has been but slowly evolved by 
the human mind. In the pre-Greek civilizations it was believed 
that the affairs of men, as well as the phenomena of the Uni- 
verse, were all regulated by the arbitrary will of some superior 
being. As human relations were directed and controlled by 
passional impulse, so men conceived the world to be governed 
b)' tlie changing, fluctuating power of some unseen spirit. In 
the Middle Ages, under the dominion of blind religious faith, it 
was the will of God which waa supposed to determine the order 
of the Universe : everj'thing existed by the fiat of His wishes 
and in consequence of His decrees. 

We need not marvel, then, at the slow development of the 
idea of law as a universal governing principle, when we consider 
how slow its introduction was in the practical afEairs of men. 
It is true that the Greeks and Romans conceived the introduc- 
tion of law into the government of nations, but with the 
medisval civilization which succeeded the Romans, the idea was 
lost. We have then the spectacle of centuries in which legal 
authority was practically unknown. During this time, right 
and equity were determined, not by laws carefully elaborated 
by human reason and laid down as human justice, but by combat 
between the parties interested. The great Charlemagne, for 
instance, having to decide a question of succession (whether the 
brother or the children of the dead man should inherit his 
property), in the absence of any law on the subject, ordered the 
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parties to engage in corabat. It so happened that the party 
representing tlie children waa victor, aiid it was thus decided 
that then and thenceforth the children should inherit the prop- 
erty of their father. In 1330 the Justinian code was discovered 
in Italy, revealing the grand system of Roman law. It produced 
ft pi-odigious effect throughout Europe ; everywhere were estab- 
lished univeniities for the exposition of this code, with the 
interpreting of it to suit the \vanta of the respective na- 
tions. Hence, to-day, we are still practically under the Roman 



When we reflect that during the Middle Ages humanity could 
not rise to an independent conception of law as a guide in the 
relations of men, we can appreciate the difficulty and elowness 
with which this great idea is seized in the absti-act. If the 
necessity of law in man's practical relations and interests was 
not felt, it is easy to conceive that its necessity would not be 
felt in the higher realms of nature and the Universe. As I look 
over the intellectual development of Europe, I see that the first 
phenomena which impressed the human mind and set it to work 
to discover laws were those of astronomy ; and that the first 
man so impressed was Kepler. He, seeing that the movements 
of the planetary bodies in our solar system resulted in organic 
order, endeavored to discover the underlying cause, and sought 
it first in those principles of order in music. He thought the plan- 
ets might be distributed as the accords of muaic ; he also hoped 
to find some guide in the relations and proi>ortions of the conic 
section. But his studies in these spheres proved insufficient to 
explain the great planetary order. He then set to work to dis- 
cover the special laws which govern different departments of 
the solar system, the result of which was the discovery of his 
great laws, namely : that " the planets move in elliptical orbits," 
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and that " the squares of tlieir distances are praportional to the 
cubes of their periodiu times." Here was a magnificeut example 
of the discovery of abstract law* underlying concrete effects. 

Later oo, fresh endeavor to discover the i-eign of law in the 
invisible realms of the Universe animated superior minds in 
different parts of Europe. The finest conception in these realms 
was by Newton, who worked out and fully elaborated the 
gigantic law governing the centripetal movements of the plan- 
etary bodies and of all matter. This law, as formulated by its 
discoverer, is that every particle of matter "attracts directly as 
its mass and invei-sely as the square of its distance." 

Here is a law sustained by mathematical demonstration in 
Bucb a way that the world has been able to comprehend and 
apply it, and which explains a vast amount of concrete physical 
phenomena. 

Again, we find in Germany certain men, beginning with 
Wolff, followed by Goethe and Von Biir, studying the develop- 
ment of plants, and discovering what is now called tlie Law of 
Evolution. They observed the unfolding of the vegetable king- 
dom from its rudimentary beginning, and followed it up through 
its higher organic growth till it arrived at its full organic com- 
pletion in its flowers, fruits, etc. 

Goethe's obsen'ations on this subject embrace both the animal 
and the vegetable kingdom in the following paragraph, written 
in 1796 : 

" This much, then, we have gained that we may assert with- 
out hesitation, that all the more perfect organic natures, such as 
fishes, amphibious animals, birds, mammals, and man at the head 
of the last, were all formed upon one original type, which only 
varies more or less in parts which were none the less permanent, 
and still daily changes and modifies its form by propagation. If 
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we consider plants aud iiniiuala in their most iiu^jerfeot con- 
dition, they can hardly be distinguished. But tliLi much we 
may say, that the creatures which by degrees emerge as pUuU 
and animals out of a common pbase where they are barely dia- 
tingiiialiable arrive at perfection in two opposite directions, so 
that the plaut in the end reaches its highest glory in the tree, 
which is immovable and stiEE; the animal in man, who possesses 
the greatest elasticity and freedom." 

I speak especially of this Law of Evolution because it has exer- 
cised such an immense influence on the modern world. Thinkers 
have endeavored by its guidance to explain tlie organic genesis 
of the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms. It has given rise, 
on the one hand, to the Darwinian theory, out of which have 
come the formula), " The struggle for existence," and " Natural 
selection, or the survival of the fittest : " and, on the otlier hand, 
to the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, who has undertaken to 
apply the same law to the evolution of society in all its branches. 

It is evident, however, that, before these two last named, 
Goethe and other German philosophers labored in a similar 
manner to evolve the plan of Creation and Order in the Uni- 
verae. Hegel, as ah-eady shown, began with an Energy which 
unfolded it»elf by an inherent power of development and mth it 
created an entire Universe. From the Law of Evolution, dis- 
covered by the German thinkers, Herbert Spencer hau under- 
taken to evolve a psychology ajid a sociology; aud in fact a 
general theory of the Cosmos. But the Law of Evolution is as 
yet in a very incomplete state ot development ; or, more exactly 
expressed, it \s still in its embryonic stage, Mr. Spencer's use 
of it has resulted in but vague generalities ; he has put forth 
certain ideas of social progress in which he was aided by agreat 
f of obeervatious in the evolution of tlie animal kingdom. 
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Still liis treatment of these great problenuj is but a vast system 

of speculation in which nothing £3 proved by law. 

In France, also, has been conceived the necessity of law as a 
guide in the study of society- Auguste Comte, in his tlieory of 
histoncal development, and the development of society in all 
it£ departments, with its final organization, took as his main 
guide what he denominates, " Tke Law of the Three Stages," — 
the theological, the metaphysical, and tlie positive ; affirming 
that all evolution, social and scientific, as well as that of the 
human mind itself, is accordiiigto these three stages. Hestates 
the law OS follows : *' Each of our leading conceptions, each 
branch of our knowledge, passes successively through three 
theoretical conditions : the theological, or fictitious ; the meta- 
physical, or abstract; and the scientific, or positive." ButTuigot 
had already expressed himself on the same subject as follows : 

"Before compKheodlng the inter-connection of physical effects, nothing 
was more natural than to suppoie that they were produced by Intelligent, invlB^ 
Ibte beings, resembling ouraelve:); for what else could they resemble? What- 
ever happened inilependently of human action waa the work of some god, to 
which tear or hope soon caused a worship to be rendered. This worship took 
Its character from the veneration paid to great rulers; for the gods were only 
more powerful men, and more or leas perfect according as they were the prod- 
net of an age more or less enlightened &a to the true perfections of hnmanity, 

" When philosophers came to recognize the absurdity of these fables, without 
however, liaving acquired exact ideas oa natural history, they thought to ex- 
plain the causes of phenomena by Abstract expressions, such as essenees and 
faculties: expressions which explained nothing, and on which they reasoned 
as if they were real beings, new divinities siibstltuleii for old ones. They pur- 
sued these analogies and multiplied the faculties to account for every effect. 

" It was only very late, In observing the mechanical action which bodies ei- 
ercise upon one another, that the mind, guided by this mechanical action, 
framed other hypotheses, whicli mathematics could develop, and experience 
could verify.'' (Traiulated from the HiHoire dti ProgTia lie C Esprit Uumain.) 

Thus it appears that Comte liaa really taken Turgot's law as 
his guide and applied it to historical and social evolution. In 
addition to this, however, he undertook an analj'sis of the 
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abstract principles and comlitions imderlying the social organi- 
zation of the Middle Ages, the religious and military, or the 
Catholico-feudal ; and, having detemiined tlio conditions or 
principles of Uiat organization, he constrneted upon them his 
social order changing their theologiciil and metaphysical char- 
acter into the positive. Thus, the Middle-Age priesthood, in bis 
system of society, becomes the scientific priesthood, and the 
military leaders become the directing capitalists ; while the in- 
dustrial managers of the great mediteval organization become the 
" prolHariata " — the producing cliiaaes of the future ; the whole 
economy and order of tliia new society to be regulated by the 
decrees of the scientific priesthood, supposed to be acting under 
positive scientific guides. The three classes are thus continued 
under the modifying influences and conditions of a positive 
theory of social organization. 

A tree, they say, is judged by its fruits I Are we to judge of 
the truth of this law by tlie system deduced from and ba^ed 
upon it? John Stuart Mill, who warmly approved Comte's 
theory of Positivism, — namely, " tliat careful observation and 
reaaoning are the sole sources of knowledge," — utterly condemns 
his social system. Littr^, bis distinguished French disciple, 
discarded hia religious and cosmic theories entirely ; he thought 
even, that Comte might have b^en a little crazy when he wrote 
on these subjects, he having at one Ume so overtaxed hia brain 
that he brought on inflammation and temporary insanity. 
Lewes, after a dissertation on Comte's Positive Philosophy, re- 
marks : " Over his subsequent efforts to found a social doctrine 
and become the founder of a new religion, let ua draw a veil." 



Returning to ray subject: my endeavor was to solve two 
onlers of problems. Firet t<i determine what laws are in their 
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abstract nature or essence — in final analysis ; second, the nature 
or character of the various laws constituting the great body of 
which I have spoken. In studying the organism of the human 
body we find its constituent parts, — a brain, a heart, lungs, etc. ; 
now what are the different parts which constitute the organism 
of law? that is to say, what are the laws determining the 
different spheres of Creation ? — such, for instance, as the law, 
governing the principle of evolution in all creation ; the law 
governing the development of organic germs ; the law of 
matrixes, etc. 

These questions took possession of me. They occupied my 
mind ceaselessly in continual efforts at their solution, till 
gradually light dawned on this most abstruse subject. I came 
to understand its immensity and its paramount importance in 
the field of intellectual labor. But the final result of my studies 
found shape only in later years. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



In the spring of 1848 I i-eturned to Europe. The revoiution 
which dethroned Louis Philippe iiad broken out Id Fi-ance, pro- 
ducing a widespread Agitation — ait agitation which communi- 
cated it«elf rapidly to neighboring nations. Desiring to see ite 
effect on the course of events, and its influence on the public 
mind aa regarded political and social questions, I hastened to 
the scene. 

Going by way of England, and passing through London, I 
tarried there a few days with acme old friends ; among others 
Lord Walscott, an Irish landowner of philosophic and philan- 
thropic tendencies, who was endeavoring to improve the condi- 
tion of the tenants on his own estate. Walking with him on 
Regent Street one day. discUEsing the condition of Ireland, he 
suddenly exclaimed: "Here comes an Irish lord now, a fair 
specimen of the class we are ttUking about; I will introduce 
him to you." The gentlem»u who approached was thick-set, 
short in stature, with a rather heavy face illuminated by a cer- 
tain sensual geniality. When he left us, Walscott informed me 
that his income was thirty thousand pounds a year, every cent 
of which was spent outside of his own country ; his residence 
being in the various European capitals as it pleased his fancy. 
And liis fortune was drawn from the labors of the jioor Irish 
peasantry ! 

When I was ready to continue my journey to Paris, Walscott, 
some other friends, and myself left London together, arriving at 
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the excited Freach capital about ten o'clock on the evenii^ c 

Juue 23d. 

A forraidahle insurrection of the people had been preparing 
for several weeka. It broke out finally with great violence on 
the morning of the 22d ; on the night of the 23d it was at its 
height. As confusion and unceilainty reigned everywhere, 
the railroad company was powerless to do anything for travelers ; 
the train could not ent^r the city, and stopped at the freight 
dSpSt just outside, leaving the passengers to shift for themselves 
as best they could. 

Our little party went to a cafe near by to seek refreshments 
and consider what was to be done. There was no hotel in the 
immediate neighborhood, and to grope one's way through the 
dark streets, guarded by insurgent sentinels, was a dangerous 
undertaking. A working-man at thecti/'^offeredtisroonisatthe 
bouse where he lived, but my companions, afraid to traverse 
the streets at night, concluded to sleep on chairs in the cq/if. 
Not fascinated with this proposal myself, I told the working-man 
I would go with him. Past experience in dangeixius adventiu-ea 
made me indi£Ferent to such kind of risk, and I accordingly 
started off with my strange Iiost. " If we meet a sentinel," he 
said, " do not speak. I have the password." 

This entire part of the city was in the hands of the insurgents. 
I followed him silently, passing thus tlirough several streets, till 
we stopped before a large building, entered a court, and mounted 
to the third floor at the rearof the court. We then passed through 
a large room filled with looms (my guide being a weaver), and 
entered a modest cbainbor neatly arranged and clean, though 
scantily furnished. The man himself, in his blouse, was neatly 
dressed, while the whole air of that humble interior indicated 
the careful economy and order so characteristic of the true 
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Parisian working-man. In this strange ])lace. surrounded by a 
half-starved populace, I felt tliat I might eitsily Iw disposed of 
and no questions asked : so in preparing for bed I placed my 
purse and my watch on a tnble in the middle of the room, saying 
to myself: " That is all they can want of me I " Early in the 
moniing my guide presented himself at my chamber door, " It 
is time to leave ! " he said ; and. taking up his gun as we started 
off, he remarked : "A man may as well die by lead aa by starv- 
ation! I havQ only had a loaf of breail for inj'self and my 
family in two days." 

This insurrection, one of tiie moat terrible that ever took 
place in Paris, had been fomented and conducted entirely by 
the working-people. They had no leader among the middle or 
upper classes and there was no great idea connected with it. 
It was a movement produced by desperation and serai-etarva- 
tion ; the stagnation in commerce and industry which had lasted 
since the month of February having plunged them into absolute 
destitution. They had waited for and expected the govern- 
ment to do something for them in the midst of this general 
business stagnation ; but, as is too often the case with legislative 
bodies, nothing practical had been done. The upper classes were 
more occupied with their special interests, or with frivolous dis- 
cussions on parties, dynasties, religious opinions, etc. : the real 
industrial interests of the people were beyond their comprehen- 
sion. So the people had finally taken matters into their own 
hands. Immense barricades were erected in all parts of the 
city inhabited hy the working-people, and there they defended 
themselves with desperate valor. 

Impressed by the terrible slaughter going on, the Archbishop 
of Paris, Monseigneur .\ffre, volunteered to go among the in- 
surgents and endeavor to effect a ])acification. He set out on 
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hia peaceful miasion aecomijaiiied by two or three priests in full 
dresy, and canTing the emblems of the Church, but in pass 
over one of the barricades he was mortally wouuded. A large 
number were sacrificed on botK sides — both among the people I 
and among the army ; and those three desperate days of June, J 
1848, are memorable in the revolutionary movements of our j 
century. 

On rejoining my friends tlie next morning, our great problem 
became, how to get into the city. After aome inquiry we dia- 
oovered that by making a long dStour of two miles we could ' 
enter at a gate which was in the hands of the government. 
No more pleased with the prospect of such a roundabout 
journey than with a night in the eaf4, I offered, if I could 
get some working-men to accompany me, to take charge of 
our baggage, and to take my risk in passing tlie barricades, 
while my companions should go around the other way. Two 
men were found with a handcart who agreed to take the 
baggage, so we piled it up and started. By tliis time it 
was six o'clock and the fighting had begun in all quai^ 
ters : volleys of musketry were flying in every direction 
as we advanced towai-ds the Porte St. Denia, and in a little 
while the men became alarmed, refusing to go on. I expos- 
tulated with them, explaining that tlie firing was at a distance 
and that there was no danger, till at length, with true French 
impetuosity, they made a rush and away we went again, down 
one street and up another, in many of which were pools of , 
blood. Turning one corner suddenly, we were just in time to J 
meet a volley of bullets which struck an opposite house. But 
the energy of my men was now fully aroused ; they paid 
no attention to the bullets and rushed on, while I, mindful 
of my baggage, followed them. Coming to a l»arricade a few 
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feet high, we had some difficiilty iii getting our cart across; 
but we succeeded, finally, in overcoming all obstiicles, and amid 
the din of battle made our way safely througli the exciting 
scene. My companions made the dit/mr, and we met as agreed 
at the office of the DSmocratie Padjique. 

I soon discovered that a profound panic reigned in Paris. I 
found my old friends silent, or expressing fear both in manner 
and speech. Men whispered among themselves, dreading the 
possible results should the masses conquer. I began at once to 
study the movement closely in all its aspects : I went to the 
meetings of the working-men, to the meetings of the Fourierists 
and other reformers, and listened attentively to what each had 
to say. In the former, I remarked the seriousness and earnest- 
ness of desperation ; while at the other meetings I listened to 
speculations and theorizings, which seemed very tame and in- 
adequate just then. " Reform movements which produce an 
effect," I reflected, " are those which enter into our real wants 
and interests, and take into account the misery and sufferings of 
the people." There appeared to me no great seriousness in 
the theoretical reformer ready to adapt his policy to his fears. 

I had, likewise, occasion to observe the spirit of the upper 
classes. Among my letters of introduction was one to Lamar- 
tine, and I used sometimes to drop in at his salon gatherings. 
Here was wont to gather a varied world, made up of editors, 
authors, artists, and men of wealth ; and as I studied this society 
closely, what appeared to me its preponderating sentiments 
were personality, pride, and vanity ; itwas individual importance, 
worth, and talent that reigned there. 

As to Lamartine hiutself, he was a tine specimen of tlie old 
French aristocracy : his manners retained all the courtesy and 
politeness expressive of the spirit of chivalry arid dijjnity to 
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wtiicli he haii been bora. His bearing was that of a noble ; 
Lamaitine's heart was with the people. He had a benign, open 
coiinteuanoe, witli an expression of poetic ideality bordering on 
femtniBity. Thitt la.sl constituted a defect in a character that had 
elected to play a heroic part iu popular movements : one felt in 
him the absence of that sturdy, masculine passion ; that con- 
centrated power of soul Tvhich should distinguish great leaders ; 
and yet Lamartine was really the leader in the Revolution of 
1848. The selfish b<mr<jeoi»ie eonspired against him wlien the 
Revolution was over, however, and finally effected his deposition 
from the ministry. 

I will say that the spirit o£ Lamartine's »alon was to me op- 
pressive ; its atmosphere of pretension, its strife of ostentation be- 
came exceedingly fatiguing. I would often leave it to join a Ixtdy 
of working-men, who met at a cafe under the Tlieatre Fraiifais, 
with a pleasant sense of relief. Thei-e I found real passion: 
Berioua questions were discussed with a living interest ; per- 
sonality and shallow pretensions being absorlied in the vital 
questions of collective importance. The social contrast thus 
presented to me was typical of the whole state of French society. 
On tiie one hand were the middle and upper classes, occupied 
with their frivolous aims and plana for personal aggrandize- 
ment ; on the other hand were the lalxiring classes occupied 
witii questions which were real and fundamental, because they 
concerned the elevation of an oppressed people. 

In August I left Paris on a tour of the continent. Echoea 
of the French Revolution had resounded throughout all Ger- 
many, and the result was wide-spread insurrectionary move- 
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tlie people politically aiitl socially there, observing, too, tbeir 

Btate of mental development. Tlience I paa&ed on to Cologne, 

where I found a great popular agitation, and where I 

found Karl Marx, the leader in the popular movement. The 

writings of Marx on Labor and Capital, and the social theories he 

then elaborated, have had more influence on the great socialistic 

movement of Europe than that of any other man. He it waa 

who laid the foundation of that modern Collectivism which at 

present bids fair to become the leiwliug socialist doctrine of 

Europe. He was then just rising into prominence: a man of 

some thirty years, short, solidly built, with a fine face and bushy 

black hair. His expression wiis that of great energy, and 

behind his self-contained reserve of manner were visible the fire 

and passion of a resolute soul. Marx's supreme sentimentwas a 

hatred of the power of capital, with its spoliations, its selfishness, 

and its subjection of the laboring classes. Briefly stated, as 

represented by the Collectivism of to-day, his doctrine demands 

ithe abolition of individual ownership of the natural wealth of 

;he world — the soil, the mines, the inventions and creations of 

ndustry wliich are the means of productiou, as well as of the 

nachinery of the world. This wealth, furnished by nature or 

reated by the genius ot humanity, is to be made collective 

iroperty, held by the state for the equal advantage of the whole 

wdy of the people. Governments are to represent the collective 

i itelligence of the nation ; to manage, direct, and supervise all 

g eneral operations and relatioTis of an industrial chaiucter as 

t ley now manage the postal and telegraph system, the army and 

navy, and the administnttion of justice. In England this idea 

af collective property is called The Nationalization of the Land. 

In order to arrive at this system of collectivity the upper classes 

»re to be expropriated. In tlie great Revolution of 1789, say 
IS 
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the Collectivists, the houryeoitie expropriated the Church wlrf 
tlie aristocracy, taking their possessions themselves; they now 
possess the greater part of the wealth of France, once in the 
hands of the nobility and tlie clergy. Now it is the people's 
turn ; the producing classes must expropriate the bourgeoisie 
and render its wealth collective wealth, administered by a 
collective intelligence in the interests of all. 

Marx did not advocate any integral scientific organization of 
industry : he had not the genius to elaborate such an organiza- 
tion ; but he saw the fundamentiil falseness of our whole eco- 
nomic system ; he saw the immense power accumulated wealth 
gave to the few who wielded it. and he saw how helpless labor was 
without combination, without unity of thought or action, and 
oppressed by the capitalist's oligarchy. He unfolded tlie radical 
falseness of this system, presenting it clearly to the minds of 
advanced thinkers, and oat of it has grown the great movement 
now deeply agitating the progressive thought of Europe. The 
indications are that it is destined before long to revolutionize 
the whole economy of our civilization. It will introduce an en- 
tirely new order of society based on wbat we may call capitalist 
equality ; the proprietary equality of humanity and the equality 
of industrial rights and privileges. 

As 1 remember that young man uttering his first words of pro- 
test against our economic system, I reflect how little it was im- 
agined then that Ms theories would one day agitate the world 
and become an important lever in the overthrow of time-honored 
institutions. How little did llie contemporaries of St. Paul im- 
agine the influence which that simple mind would produce on 
the future of the world I Who could have supposed at that time 
that he was of more importaoce than the Roman Senate or the 
reigning eniperm-^Tnore pvph thnn all the emperoiN of ;ill Christ 
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«udom to follow? In luoderu times Kuil Muix may have been 
an important in his way as was St. Paul in Lis. 

From Cologne I went to Fmnkfort, the seat of the German 
Parliament at that time : it Ijad been chosen as a legislative center 
liecause of its preeminent association with the traditions of the 
past ; and to it the German uprising sent its representatives. In 
talking witli its memlwra I found them possessed with two lead- 
ing ideas: one was the political unity of Germany; the other 
was a general idea of social reform. In this last there reigned 
great diversity and conflict of opinion. 

While there I met Frcilwl, the founder of the Kindei-garten 
system ; and well I rememl>er a festive gathermg that took place 
a few miles from Fmnkfort, at which Frobel, offering me a glass 
of the sparkling Rhine wine (richest emblem of the German 
Bacchus), remarked : — " AUes eegtn komtttt vort oben ! " 

AnoUier sentiment uttered on this festive occasion, and which 
has proved jirophetic, impressed me particularly : the 8j>eaker was 
a member of the legislature — I forget his name : " Mr. Brisbane." 
he said, " we have fifteen hundred princes and their relations 
living on Germany, and fifteen hundred thousand a year does not 
pay for their luxuries. We are devoured by this great army of 
blood-suckers. Germany is cut up into a lot of little principal- 
ities, and a man cannot stir without being accosted by a, gen- 
darme of some State, jealous of all the othei-s. This must go 
under ! The colors of the new German flag are emblems of our 
condition : the black figure in the center is tlio night that reigns, 
the orange is the dawning day. and the red is the blood that is 
going to be shed." 

Robert Blum was another nf the distinguished men whom I 
met in Frankfort ; he was known as one of the most energetic 
and devoted members of the provisional I'liiliamiun over which he 
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pi-esided, and tlie turbulence of which he held in check "by liig 
cool preBeuce of miud. He was a well-built man, with a Btnuige 
Socratic face, blending intellectuality with the fieiy passion of 
a popular leader. Though of a raugh exterior, which denoted his 
plebeian origin, hia spoutaneond, off-Land oratoiy carried every- 
thing before him. Delegated by the Fninkfort parliament with 
two or three others to go to Vienna and encourage the uprising 
there, he was taken by the Austrian army, tried before a courts 
martial, and shot. 

My next point of interest was Berlin. There I found the 
Pi-uasian Parliament in session. A rising of the people after a 
severe conflict in the spring had driven the government troops 
out of the city, in which state of things King William IV., to 
avoid bloodshed, liad mildly a.cquie8ced. Hia reputation for a 
certain liberalism had gained the confidence and applause of the 
people : they wislied him to proclaim himself emperor of all Ger- 
many, and march to the conquest of Austria and the southern 
Catholic States. A parliament was called to form a liberal con- 
stitution under the impulse of that idea. 

I was in Berlin in the midst of all this political excitement. 
There I met again some of my old friends ; I found that those 
who had entertained liberal views in 1831-2 were now among the 
leading spirits in the political movement. Madame Varnhagen 
was dead, but her husband continued her spirit, and her oh! home 
was still the center of reformatory ideas ; the liberal-minded 
youth rallied round Varnhagen himself as a kind of omcle. 
Michelet, my old professor, was alive and intellectually young, 
but he viewed the great social movement from Hegel's stand- 
point and was striving to co-ordinate it with the logical evolu- 
tion of the UnivetBe. 

I made the acquaintance of several members of Parliament^ 
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and often conversed ivitli them on the momentous questions of 
that time. Among others with whom I talked on the subject 
was a roan who had been interested in the social movement of 
Germany for a long time and had followed it closely, — I cannot 
reeaU his niime. He said to me one day : " Do you remember 
Jje Qlobe, which you put in Stehle'a coffee-house, and which re- 
mained there for a few months before it was suppressed by the 
police? ^Vnd of course you remember the discussions and con- 
ti-overaies going on at that time at Vamhagen"s ? Well, that 
paper and tliose discussions were the commencement of the 
social movement in Germany. Some men in Silesia read that 
paper ; ardent converts were made (among others he mentioned 
the name of Weitling), who, going back to tljeir native places, 
began to spread the ideas among the operatives of the manu- 
facturing towns; and this gave rise to a popular conception of 
Communism which spread througliout the whole region. Out of 
that has come the gi-eat socialist movement in Germany." 

Thus it would appear tliat the first form in which these new 
ideas manifested themselves very generally was absolute Com- 
munism — ^joint ownerehip of the proijerty by individuals — iiitber 
than Collectivism or ownership by the collective unity represented 
by the State. But this crude principle of communism is fast 
dying out, to be succeeded by the higher principle of collective 
ownerahip which will prevent all moTiopoly whether of indi- 
viduals or of joint-stock companies. 



Prom Berlin I went to Vienna, entering tliat city two days 
after the Austrian army, which had been driven out as had the 
army at Berlin. \olKKly had been permitted to enter the 
city up to that time ; and as I passed through the gates a host 
of peasants with their wagons were crowding in together pell- 
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mell. The revolutionary movement was now conipietely sup- 
pressed : tlie incendiarj' leadera bad fled or hidden thamselves, 
and abaoliiUi quiet reigned; consequently there was uothiiig 
to be seen but a conquei'ed city ; the police on guard every- 
where, soldiers camped in the sti'eet, and officers strutting about 
withall the pomp of heroic capture. On the public square were 
encamped some Croatian soldiers; and, as I walked along among 
them, I observed one herculean fellow decked out in an elegant 
uniform and carrying himself with all the pomp of military dis- 
play. Asking a shopkeeper standing in liis doorway, who that 
man was, his reply came in the most deferential tones, as he 
gazed upon tlie subject of my curiosity with an expression 
of mingled awe and admiration : " That is Field-marshal 
Yellachich I " 

My purpose in visiting Germany was to witness personally 
tlie revolutionary movement there ; to observe the spirit of the 
people and the prevailing ideas, together with the progress that 
had taken place since my first visit in 1829. I wanted to come 
in contact with the German intellect, and observe closely the in- 
fluence whioh modem political and social ideas had exercised 
upon it. 

Here in Vienna I found Horatio Greenough and his brother : 
they were on the eve of a journey south, and with tliera 1 started 
out for Italy. We left the Austrian capital on the morning and 
about the hour that Blum was shot; the news of the execution 
i-eachod us while on our journey the next day and made upon 
me a most painful impression, as indeed it did throughout Ger- 

The first important city on our route from Vienna — about 
seventy miles distant — was Gratz, romantically situated in a 
large valley between picturesque mountains. "We arrived there 
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about ni»e o'clock at night: the diligence drove to the principal 
hotel, a very large stoue building, long and low, surrounded hy an 
imraenBe courtyard enclosed with a high stone wall. In response 
to the postiliou'e cry, the gates were opened and we drave into 
the courtyard, which seemed more like entering a fortification 
than the grounds of a hotel. But light streamed from tlie win- 
dows, and the sound of music indicated that there was life and 
gayety within. We alighted and were shown to our rooms. A 
few minutes later our whole party reassembled in the dining- 
i-oom. Little ex|}ecting in this far-off, secluded spot to witness 
such a brilliant scene, the picture here presented both surprised 
and pleased me, A vast table stretched from one end to the other 
of a room over one hundred feet long, around whose sides, about 
half-way to the ceiling, ran a balcony, from which a skilled or- 
chestra was sending forth rapturous strains of music — the finest 
German compositions being in Its repertoire. The hunting season 
had just opened, and at the table sat a gay and picturesque com- 
pany ; ';he green dresses of the huntsmen mingling in the throng 
with richly decorative effect. The rows of wine-bottles border- 
ing each side of the table offered a generous inspiration to the 
toasts bom of the spirit of the hour ; the waitresses were viva- 
cious young girls, di-essed in their peculiar mountain costume, 
and, as they passed from guest to guest, they had a cheery 
word for each. Taking our seats at this table we watched the 
scene with no little interest while being served with a repast 
which it would he difficult to find in the houses of the rich in 
our great cities. The wine, though not of a high quality, was 
excellent; and I could not but he impressed with the joy and free- 
dom of thia simple unrestrained life. I instinctively contrasted 
this world of unconventional sociability and the apparent absence 
01? all self-conscious calculation with the manner of life in our 
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sumptuous capitals, where business and political relations are 
full of distrust, and society reflects those antJtgoniams aud jeal- 
ousies engendered by small personalities, the ultimate result 
of which is spiritual deiitb. 

Continuing our journey the next diiy, we arrived in the even- 
ing at the foot of tlie southern mountain i-ange separating 
Germany and Italy. Crossing this range we began our de- 
scent under the shadow of night : eveiywhere on the German 
side stillness had reigned ; the little village lights were out, and 
their inhabitants had evidently retii-ed to rest. It was eleven 
o'clock when on the southern slope we entered the city of 
Udiua, the first considerable city of northern Italy. A resplen- 
dent moon was spreading its light over the scene as we directed 
our steps to the public squai-e, where the eaf^s were situated. 
There all was animation : houses illuminated, caf^g open, and 
people circulating as if it bad been midday rather than the 
approach of midnight. \Vhat a contrast between the German 
race on the northern slope of the mountain and tlie Italian race 
on the southern. In ttiese two distinct features stood out tlie 
chai'scters of the two people : on the one side, the sober gravity 
of the north ; on the other, the careless hilarity of the south. 
The two pictures presented at a glance the two distinct races ; 
and suddenly there passed before my mind the history of the 
Latins and the Germans — the dark-haired and the light-haired 
Aryans. 

Udina had once belonged to Venice : on a tall column in the 
center of its square still stood the proud winged lion, and 
around the square were the old pahices showing the wealth of 
former days. The silver moon, floating t]m>ugh the soft clouds 
above, gave to the whole scene an air of romance not to be for- 
gotten ; it was charming and impressive, and fertile in sugges- 
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tions of all kindH. Udiua lost her imjiortiince when Venice 
lost her commerce, aud she gradually sank into industrial and 
social torpor. 



I was now in Italy, and, with as little delay as possible, 1 
hurried on to Rome, the Italian center of that political agitation 
which from Paris had echoed through all Europe. The Milanese 
had driven the Austiians out of their city, and Charles Albert. 
king of Sai'dinia, bad raised his banner against Austrian domin- 
ion, I arrived in Rome just two days after Pope Pius IX. had 
fled from the city to take refuge nt Gaeta, a Neapolitan seaport 
town near the Roman frontier. The Pope had been liberal in 
bis policy to begin with, and had thus acquired a good deal of 
popularity among the people j but, the radical movement in his 
States becoming more and more serious and democratic in its 
tendency, the Pope became ahirmed and fled. He saw that 
political liberality and democratic sentiments were incom- 
patible with the policy of the Catholic Churcli, its priv- 
ileges, it» organization, and ita system of government ; so 
he and his advisers tumbled back into a dead, conservative 
policy, 

I found that a number of [jolitical clubs had been organized in 
Rome, aud I visited some of them witli a view of getting at the 
spirit reigning among the revolutionary le;ider8 : I soon dis- 
covered that it was but a mild type of revolutionism ; a kind of 
dilettanteiam in reform, exciting the imagination but not reach- 
ing down into the sterner passions : furthermore, it was limited 
almost exclusively to the educated classes ; the people had no 
understanding of political questions and remained outside oC 
the political agitation. 

In France the movement was serious, popular, impassioned. 
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even fierce ; it was based ou a hatred of our artificial inequality 
iiud privileges ; it was dii'ected against those institutions which 
gave to the upper classes their dominion of the social world- 
Educated by the revolutions of the past, the French masses 
were deeply imbued with a sentiment of firoffressiue destruction, 
if I may so call it ; destruction of political and social institu- 
tions — the underlying eharacteriatic of all the popular movementt 
of our age. In Germany the movement was also earnest and 
profound : there was there a deep sentiment of universal wrong, 
and a feeling of the necessity of fundamental changes in the 
constitution of societj' ; deep hatreds permeated the minds of . 
men. But there was a certain kindness and goodness, inherent | 
in the Germanic soul, which tempered those feelings and took A 
from the revolutionary movements of Germany its violent chaikJ 
acter — preserving the people from those crael excesses which I 
took place in Paris in the days of June. But in Italy, as I have ' 
said, aside from some violent manifestations (as in Milan, for 
instance), the movement was an ideal dilettante affair : it was a 
di'eam of the educated classes for the establishment of political 
freedom — for the organization of a government of political 
liberty. They went back to Rousseau and to the Romans ; they 
had fantastic ideas of a great republic — a country restored to I 
her ancient splendors; and all the dreams of the eighteenth.! 
century, from Rousseau and Alfieri down even to the writere o 
GUI- own time, served to justify their vague ambition. 

At one of these Roman clubs I met Cicero Vacchio, a leadei 
of the people, so far as the movement extended to ihem : ham 
had, in fact, the populace under his control ; they looked up toj 
him for advice and direction. He was one of the most active J 
of the uneducated reformers and formed a link between thsJ 
■upper and lower classes. I was particularly struck with thir'l 
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man risen from the ranks of the working class ; his fine face, 
natural int*rlligeuce, and great comniou-sense, together with his 
dignified, unpretending manner in hia humble lumbeiMlealer's 
garb, showed me tiiat nobility of the humau soul which stands 
out sometimes in the simplest form, — a kind of miked humanity 
without education or social advajitages, innocent of that intei^ 
counse with tlie higher spheres of life considered so indisjiensable 
to real refinement, and yet a noble by birthright. Upon the 
suppression of the revolutionary movement in Rome, Cicero Vac- 
chio fled the city ; but, unhappily, he was captured and shot by 
the inmarching army of the French, who took possession of the 
capital. 

When peace and quiet was once more restored, the Pope 
returned to the Vatican thoroughly cured of his liberal ten- 
dencies ; and, during the long reign which followed he main- 
tained a firm, fossilized conservatism. 

The upper classes generally, having no conception of the 
means of conducting scientifically and peacefully the great 
^progressive movement of our age, simply seek to suppress it; 
they would kill every measure of reform, and maintain society 
forever in its actual state of stagnation and disease. 

From Rome I continued on to Naples, taking the inland route 
to observe the interior of the country. Although nearlytwenty 
years had elapsed since the introduction of the railway, it was 
still the dayof stageKioaehes in the Papal Dominions, Gregory 
XVI., who died in 1847. had declared in his "divine wisdom" 
and aiithority that railroads were the invention of the devil — 
hence their pious exclusion from his dominions, 

I left Rome at four o'clock one morning, by a magnificent 
moonlight (which not being an invention of the devil was 
allowed to shine on tlie holy city). Among ray companions iu 
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the coach were a colonel of tlie National Guards and an apothe- 
cary : both returning to their homes, which lay on this route to 
Naples. Naturally we got into conversation, and I became 
interested in their views of things in general aa an indication 
of their intellectual status ; they no doubt reciprocated my 
curiosity from a similar standpoint. The colonel was a t 
strong man with good common-sense ; the apothecary was sm 
and dried up physically, with an apparently corresponding i 
tellect. Among tlie various topics that came up during this 
journey was the religious question: the colonel asked me what 
was ttiB religion of my country, and upon my replying that we 
were Protestiiiita he wanted to know what were our special 
beliefs. I told him they were very much the same as bis, ex- 
cept that we did not pray to the Virgin or the saints. As the 
Italians pi'ay much more to the saints and the Virgin than to 
the Father, I knew this would strike him as extremely hereti- 
eal. " We go," I said, " to the center of authority and address 
ourselves direct to God." My interlocutor was greatly shocked 
at this, and entered upon a serious argument to prove that we 
owed supreme respect to the Mother of God. Whereupon I 
ventured to give him another subject of meditation : " In my 
country," I continued, " we have no purgatory ; we believe 
strictly in heaven and hell ; man's fate is irrevocably sealed at 
death, and if he happens to be sentenced to the nether regions 
there ia no getting out." " Wliat I " he exclaimed, " no purga- 
tory ? A man commits a small sin and can't be forgiven ? '* 
" No I " I replied, " when once his earthly accounts are settled 
up and the balance is against him he goes straight to hell and 
there he stays I" With a sigh of relief he thanked the Blessed 
Virgin that he had not been born in such a benighted land. 
Here the apothecary joined iu, expressing his horror that an 
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entire nation could be so mistaken in its religious belief : " The 
idea of impoaing eternal punishment on a poor sinner who 
had discovered too late the error of his ways I " 

The countrj' through which we passed seemed in keeping 
with the mental development of ray fellow-travelers; for 
hours we bordered a landed estate belonging to a single indi- 
vidual — a duke. It was poorly cultivated and sparsely inhab- 
ited; a stiiking illustration of the baneful result of land 
monopoly. This was extensively the case in Italy, where there 
was not a great amount of accumulative capital, and where 
almost none was directed to agricultural improvement: I saw 
by the wretched condition of the peJisantry, as we passed along 
that he ivlio owns the soil controls the means of production 
and virtually owns tlie laborer, to whom he dictates conditions. 
In the realm of property-ownership there is exercised as 
great a despotism as is possible in the realm of politics under 
the most tyrannical riijime. 

At Fi'osinone, nearly half-way to Naples, the coach-route 
came to an end. The next morning I took a private convey- 
ance and continued my journey, intending to sleep that night 
at Capua, about thirty miles from Naples : but at seven o'clock 
that evening I was still Ave miles away, at a little village which 
served as a rendezvous for muleteers. I knew that the city of 
Capua, perpetuating a Middle-Age tradition, closed its gates at 
seven o'clock — after which nobody was permitted to enter; 
there was, consequent!)-, no better prospect for the night than 
accommodation in one of the little village inna. Applying at 
one of them for a bed, I was informed that they had no beds, 
but that they could give me some fresh hay in a large kiUihen 
lighted by a cheerful blazing fire. I sent my driver around to 
the other Inns, of which there were five, and from each came 
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the same negative reply as regarded tbe bed, aud the same 

generous offer of straw or hay. 

On entering the place I had observed a large stone ediEce half* 
hidden behind a high wall with a spacious courtyard. Inquiring 
of the innkeeper what that building waa, he replied that it 
was a college. I suggested tliat I might get a night's lodging i 
there. " Doubtful ! " he rejoined. " but we will go and see."" 
We accordingly stai-ted off together and soon stood before thfr 1 
large portal. My knock produced so little impression, that I 
took up a 8tone and began pounding with that ; whereupon, 
through a crack in tbe door, I soon spied a man approaching, i 
" Qui ch4?" he cried out, ("Who's there?"). Knowing that it' j 
would be Ufleleaa to say an American, I answered : " An English- " 
man who wants a night's lodging I I cannot get a bed at tbe 
inns. Can you give me one ? " " No, Signor ; there are no beds 
here unoccupied, and it is impossible to give you a room." 
Thinking there might be a more effective mode of persuasion, I 
held up a silver coin about tbe value of a dollar, remarking : 
" Find me a room and I will give you this." Instantly bis 
countenance changed, and, turning on his heel, be rushed back 
into tbe house. Reappearing in a few minutes, he eyed me 
carefully tbi-ough the ci-ack, then unbolted the door and let me 
in, saying : " Signor, I will give you my room ' " Passing 
tlirough the courtyard I entered the building and was shown to J 
the raom in question, a clean, spacious chamber, containing a 
cot bed. From there he conducted ine to a large hall where B 
long table was spread, and motioned me to a seat in tbe cente 
As I passed through the courtyai-d I had heard a dii^e-Ufci 
chant which might be compared to the singing of a thouf 
rooks on the tree-tops of some old English foi-est : " Tbe pupiU 
ai'e chanting vespers," explained my guide, "they will soon h 
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through iind then supper will be served." I observed that the 
table was spread with spotless Unen, though coarse, and that 
there was upon it a libei'al provision of bottles of white wine. 
Soon the doors opened, and in flocked the pupils with theii' 
teachera. The pupils were some seventy in number, and there 
were tliree professora. The director took liis seat on one side 
of me, and the second in authority on the other side : I found 
them simple-minded, kinil, affable men, but intellectual 
children ; they were without practical contact with the world 
and knew very little about it. We soon entered into general 
conversation, and tben I explained to them that I was an 
American. They made many inquiries concerning my country, 
and finally brought out an old geography of 1809, in which they 
read that the population was 3,000,000. They asked me how I 
came from America ; showing by their questions that they cbd not 
know thatitwaa necessaiy to come by water; and by the nature of 
their remarks I saw that they kiiew nothing of where America 
was, the extent of tlie country, or its population. Soon the 
conversation branched off on to general subjects, and among 
others that which interested thetn most — religion ; they asked 
me if I was a Catholic. 

This was an embarrassing question ; " If I say no," thought 
I, " tliey will perhaps feel so shocked that my room will be taken 
from me, under the conviction that a heretic should not be per- 
mitted to sleep under their roof. Seeking, therefore, to find 
some neutral ground, I answered, " that unfortunately I had been 
born in a Protestant country, and that one generally accepted 
the faith of tlieir native land." " Become a Catholic I " they at 
once urged, interestedly. " Is there no salvation outside of the 
Church?" I inquired. "No I Oh 1 no. Nobody can be saved 
outside of the Catholic Church I " And 1 observed a kind, sympa- 
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thetic manner in their beai'ing towards me which showed that 
their words were the child-like expression of a faith iu which 
they had been nursed and drilled. We convened on many topics, 
and every now and then I would surprise them with some revela- 
tion regai'ding the beliefs and customs of the benighted lieathen 
of my native land. They asked me i£ we had any lotteries in my 
countiy : I answered, " No ! — that they were prohibited by law." 
This too was beyond their comprehension. 

Strange to say, these priests were inveterate gamblers in lot- 
teries ; as, indeed, were all the people of Italy of that time. I 
found afterwards that the nnniber of small lottery oiTices in 
that country was prodigious : iu the principal streets of Naples 
every second or third house contained a lotterj-, and you could 
buy a ticket, from one cent upwards, with a chance of drawing 
a prize in proportion to the risk thus taken. The entire popu- 
lation was evidently given to gambling, and tliese pious poi^ 
fessora remarked " tliat lotteries did no harm." I could see by 
their expression of countenance that tliis mode of gambling 
was resorted to as a means of excitement — a kind of esoape- 
valve in their monotonous existence, which offei-ed so little 
variety in the play of the passions. 

On making inquiries regarding the chai-aeter of the college, I 
learned that the sons of the first families of the surrounding 
country were pupils there ; I had before me, consequently, a 
specimen of the intelligence of the upper classes. The head 
professor, whose salary was about thirty dollars a year, taught 
the ehissics ; the other two, whose salary amounted to tlie liberal 
sum of twenty-four dollars each, taught mathematics and some 
of the simple branches. Any practical education was out of the 
question, and the knowledge of geography or of the condition of 
contemporaneous countries to be found in this institution, was 
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extremely limited ; its inmates were in a state of infantile 
simplicity, knowing almost nothing of the extenial world. 

Next moi'ning I took leave of my good-natured, pious friends 
and continued on to Naples, where I found a very agreeable 
transformation in the dirty, squalid streets of years iigo. Great 
improvement had taken place under the regime of Victor Em- 
manuel ; it was easy to perceive that a new spirit had entered 
there, and that revolutionary ideas had had their echo even iu 
this conservative, superstition-hound comer of tlie Old World. 



The scope and meaning of the revolutionary movement, as it 
appeared to me, after this rapid survey of the different countries, 
may he summed up as follows : — Firet, there was abroad a strong 
spirit of reaction against the monarehical principle : the leading 
desire of the peopleseemedtobe toget ridof tlieold traditionary 
authority and establish in its place a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Still, in Germany the distinctive feature of the move- 
ment was an aspiration ior poUthal unify through the abolition 
of its numerous petty sovereignties, and the constitution of a 
" Vaterland " under one head. The segmentation of Germany 
into the little principalities then existing was felt to be a great 
evil : it complicated commercial relations, was a cause of useless 
expense, and also of political weakness to Germany ; keeping her 
in a subordinate position iu the general politics of Europe. 
Efforts, as I have said, had been made by the revolutionists and 
liberals in the north to induce the king to take the lead and 
place himself at the head of a Germanic Federation. This, 
after much vacillation and hesitation he refused to do; and his 
conservative advisore finally combined to caiTy out the suppre*- 
Bion policy — effected first in Prussia and then, with the aid of 
the Prussian aimy. in the soutliern parts of Germany, where the 
19 
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revolutionary movement coutinued tUe latest in progress. A i 

Republic was not then a leading idea in Germiiny ; a new fonafl 

of government, it was felt, should be preceded by natioual | 

unity. 

In Italy, however, the Republic was a tradition. About this 
magic word floated a halo of past glory, and upon it certain 
minds built hopes of a brighter future. Here, too. nevertheless, 
national unity was made the primary object of the revolutionary 
struggle by the sober-minded thinkers. 

In England the Chartist movement had received a powerful! 
impetus from the agitation on the Continent : its aim was to J 
introduce into the English constitution certain political reformn 
of a democratic character ; auch for instance as manhood suJ 
frage, triennial parliaments, vote by ballot, etc., but it ' 
purely political movement, leaving the whole social fabric v 
touched ; and after the imprisonment of ita principal leadeitfl 
the movement died out. 

Thus the entire movement throughout Europe waa at thi 
epoch essentially political. " Socialism," so to speak, was not 
bom yet ; that is, it bad not entered into the minds of th^ 
people : it formed no subject of general interest or motivAf 
power to action. Some few leading thinkers in different par 
of Europe were occupied with social ideas, but they had noflfl 
penetrated to the minds of the masses ; hence merely politiot 
reforms were still looked upon as the means of emancipati<H 
and elevation for the laboring classes. 



From Naples I returned to Paris. The first tiling I ( 
covered on my arrival there was that a great reaction had a 
in. The upper classes bad again obtained control of affairs l9 
Lamartine, Ledru-RoUin and other Republican ministers bai 
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been turned out, antl a reactionaiy govenunent was already 
established. The terrible iiisuri'ectioii of June had nlainied all 
the conservative interests: capitalist, religious and political; 
and it had been violently suppressed. At the cost of thousands 
of lives the woikingmeu had been put down ! But the revolu- 
tionary »pirit was not cnishedanilits activity was still manifest 
in certain circles. The liberal-minded sought in a blind way 
tlie triumph of certain political rights; hoping by political 
reforms and the establishment of a Republic to ameliorate the 
condition of the people. Wide-spread discussions on political 
subjects were likewise going on among the people and their 
leaders : clulis were opened, democratic papers obtained a large 
circulation, and an impassioned agitation, with the propagation 
of theories of various kinds, was rife everywhere. 

The long political imitation which had come down from the 
first revolution still exercised its influence and preoccupied the 
popular thought. There was still maintained the delusion that 
a purely democratic system of government, with the power of 
the franchise would lead to great changes in the economic 
system, and thus fiee the laborer from the social injustices 
which oppressed him. They did not know that a new genera- 
tion had developed new problems : that the wrongs of the 
" Fourth Estate " in the nineteenth centurj- demanded remedies 
of a veiy different character from those demanded by the "Third 
Estate " in the eighteenth. The great Revolution of 1789 had 
been well prepared bj' the teachings of tlie remarkable men who 
preceded it, and the downfall of the aristocracy and the Church 
in tliat tremendous political cataclysm was but the logical 
sequence of a centurj- of disintegrating infiuence. This revolu- 
tion had no such ]>owei-ful antecedent I The public mind had 
not been prepared for the new era which was about to dawn : 
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it was possessed by vague ideas, vague aspirations, vague 
tlieories ; and with all the incoherence of individual opinion. 
Such conflict and diversity of actions and opinions presaged no 
fundamental result, and I soon saw that no new oi^imic measure 
would come out of that wide-spreail agitation. 

Meanwliile my friends of the " DSmoeratie Pacifiqne " were 
carrying on an earnest propaganda of their ideas. They were 
proposing radical measures in the organization of the adminis- 
trative branch of the government, so as to bring about an 
examination of their social projects ; and they were at Uie same 
time advocating the practical trial of Association on an adequate 
scale, and with sufficient capital to demouttU-ate the principles. 

They had their headquarters at number 2 Rue de Beaune, a 
lai'ge apartment composed of a suite of salons opening on to a 
fine, sliady garden, upon the QuaU whei-e, in pleasant weather, 
grotips would form, in lively discussion on the topics of the 
hour. Nothing of the kind had ever eidsted before. Here was 
a social and intellectual center, with all the attraction that 
material appointments could give, thi-own open to the friends of 
the Cause, and to thinkers of every stamp who were pleased to 
make it their rendezvous. Not Fourier's theories alone were 
discussed there, but those of every school of socialogieal study. 

Prouclhon, one of the boldest and moat original thinkera of 
France, was among the habituSs of that time. He was tlieii 
editing "La Voix du Peuple" whicli had a circulation of soma 
200.000, and endeavoring to convince the upper classes, an well 
as the masses, that the real cause of the existing troubles was 
the usurpation and monopoly of the landed property mth the 
capital and credit institutions of the country liy the bouryeome. 
He advocated a new theoiy of political economy : the supremacy 
of labor, of industrial rights, of justice and equality in the great 
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domain of production, exchange and credit ; and, attacking the 
old system of political economy, he showed the false priuciples 
on which it rests, iiamely : the supremacy of capital (the crea- 
tion of labor) over labor; the rights of property based on con- 
quest or usurpation, and the sauctiouing of the wages system 
as the normal state of industry. These ideas were very new to 
the masses of the people, and to the democratic leaders as well. 
They made their way but slowly. It was Proudhon, however, 
who really begau in France the advocacy of what may be called 
the political economy of lalior — or modem Socialism. He 
meditated a complete change in the credit system — one of his 
leading ideas being to i-eform the Bank of France and render it 
a national bank, securing credit to all who could give reliable 
security. 

I knew Proudhon very well, and had frequent conversations 
with him on the currency question. I used to visit him at 
Mazas, the prison in which political miscreants were detained 
at that time. For Imving written disrespectfully of the con- 
servatives in office, the reactionary government had arraigned 
Proudhon and condemned him to several montlis' imprison- 
ment. 

I would like to say just here that the manner of treating 
political prisoners in France presents a marked contrast with 
the way in which the same class of offenders are treated in 
England. The prisoners at Mazns had clean, airy rooms, where 
their friends were allowed to visit them, and in every respect 
their treatment diffei-ed from that of the ordinary malefactor ; 
whereas, in England no distinction is made between crimes of an 
intellectual and a moral character — except occasionally where 
the culprit happens to be a wealthy and influential person. On 
the occasions of my visits to Mazas I was courteously received 
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by the officials and aliow-ed free intercourse with theii- prisoner, 
whom I found located in a large, comfortable room, opening 
on a pleasant coiridor overlooking the court. He received hia 
meals from outitide, and any other thing contributing to Lis com- ] 
fort sent in by Iiis friends : his punishment, consequently, wul 
scaj'cely more than forced seclusion. 

In this prison I used to discuss the money question with 
Proudhon by the hour. It is very rarely that one finds a mind 
capable of handling the complex question of Credit; but when J 
it shall be better understood and scientifically dealt with, govenio 1 
ments will bring about more beneficent results in the comme^J 
cial and industrial life of nations. I was glad to find that Proud^ 
hon and I agreed perfectly as to its principles, which in ( 
opinion could be applied practically in various ways, even in 
the present state of society. Proudhon combined great clear- 
ness of insight and intellectual power with fiminesa of cliar- 
acter. He was a man who feared nothing, and who was endowed 
with immense moral energy. He endeavored to call the attention 
of France to economic reforms, but his vigorous propaganda was 
only dimly comprehended by the people, and did not, conse- 
(^uently exercise any great influence. 

Other Democratic papei-s advocated reforms of a merely p 
ical character, foi' the upholding of the Republic. Emile ( 
Girai-din was conspicuous in this field : his paper with its wid( 
circulation, waged continual war upon monarchical principIdE 
it even went so far in the line of radical innovation as to p 
pose that tlie government sliould devote 100,000,000 fi'ancs tO'l 
the practical trial of the leading plans of Association — es|>eciaUf 'I 
those of Fourier. " Let us try these theories," said he. 
they are false it will he demonstrated by their failure, and if ti 
they will furnish us valuable hints and guides." 
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My old friend, Jules Lechevalier, had joined Proudlioii and 
Le, with others of the old school, was endeavoring to cany out 
whtic won thought practical in the way of immediate social reoon- 
struiition. " Fourier will follow," he nsed to say to me, " we 
must firat build the foundation on which his scheme is to rest ; 
we must &-3t chauge the induatrial system and found a new 
economic order. Lechevalier was far-sighted and intuitive in 
hi» judgment. 

But while this popular agitation was going on, the upjier classes 
were plotting and scheming to destroy the Republic. The 
bourgeoisie, the clergy, and the aristocracy looked with fear 
and abhorrence on all these new doctrines, quietly laying their 
plans for the re^stablishment of a new monarchy — a form of 
government which would enable them to control the populace 
and again restore "order," as they called it; that order which 
permits the upper classes to peacefully control all the produc- 
tive operations of society, and to appropriate to themselves the 
sweat and blood earnings of the oppressed taboi-er. 

And so the revolutionary movement of 1848 came to an end. 
In Germany and Italy it was put down by the militaiy power, 
and in France it was finally crushed by the usui'pation and des- 
potism of Napoleon HI. upon the establishment of his imperial 
government. The leadere of the revolutionary movement in 
Germany were expelled &om the country ; Austria re-established 
her dominion in the north of- Italy ; the Pope was restored to 
Rome to be maintained there by French soldiers, and a general 
reaction set in throughout Europe. 

The movement of 1848 was a failure becanse there was no 
fundamental idea to direct it. The jieople wasted their energy 
in foolish political refonns, visions of Republics, of political 
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equality, etc. ; all of which were foreign t£i their practical, vital 
interests. But it gave impetus to a vast system of popular edu- 
cation which has been going on ever since. The people now are 
rapidly awakening to a clear understanding of the mighty ques- 
tions of modern aocialism : the revolutionary movement which is 
preparing to-day wears a far different aspect from that of thirty 
years ago, and tiiis time it will bring forth far different 
results. 



Early in the following year an incident occurred which re- 
sulted in my expulsion from Fmnce. On the 24th of February, 
1849, the first anniversary of the Revolution, there was a general 
celebration of the day by the working-men and their friends. 
Probably the largest of these popular gatherings was that at the 
SaUe Martel, an immense hall with an audience capacity of 
some five or six thousand. On this occasion it was full : I at- 
tended that celebration, taking my seat about midway in the 
parquet ; around and above me were five or six tiers of boxes 
and galleries all filled to overflowing. 

The spirit of the meeting announced itself as aggressive : the 
first three or four speeches were quite inflammatory, and strongly 
denunciatory of all governments. I observed that Ledru-Rol- 
lin, seated in front of me near the stage, hung his head and 
looked down while these speeches were going on, showing that 
he was out of harmony with them. lie did not sympatiiize with 
such a violently radical spirit. When the fourth speaker had 
finished, some one came forward on the platform and said : 
" There is an American citizen present who may have some- 
thing of interest to say to this audience." — and without further 
preliminary pronounced my name. I was taken by surprise 
and wholly unprepared for a call of this kind. What could I 
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~BE^ that would have real value iu it, and Htill keep in tone with 
the epirit of the meeting '! 

I arose from my seat and made my way very slowly towai'ds 
the platfonu, endeavoring as I went to get some idea that 
would be appropriate to the occasion. But with the exception 
of a single thought with which I determined to close, I saw that 
I must leave it all to the moment's inspiration. 

Coming upon the stJigc and beholding that vast audience 
before me, I was strangely imptessed : all consciousness of my 
physical self gradually faded away; and as I glanced over 
that great sea of facew it suddenly flashed upon me that clear 
views on political and social questions were of primary neces- 
sity for tlie proper guidance of the jieoplo. Having m my mind 
the conflicting, incoherent theories then reigning with the great 
Pariflian multitude, I resolved upon a brief statement that the 
absolute condition of success was education on political and 
social questions. I rememlwr opeuing with these words: 
" Perhaps this audience would like to know what the world 
expects of France ! " I then proceeded to relate that I had just 
completed a tour through Europe ; visiting Belgium, Prussia, 
Austria and Italy ; that I had examined the state of the public 
mind in these several countries, and that everywhere I had 
found them looking to Fi-ance for light and guidance ; tliat 
France was considered tlie fountain-head of new and prc^ressive 
ideas. " France," I said, " is on. social questions the intellectual 
leader of Europe : she must act wisely I " 

I made, intentionally, a most conservative speech ; telling the 
people in substance that unless they instructed themselves m 
the principles of social science, the Revolution would be a 
failure. I expected to be hissed rather than a]iplauded ; but after 
I had spoken a little while I observed in the audience a general 
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air of interest: Ledru-Rolliii raised his heud and followed i 
attentively in apparent approval of my discourse. Toward its 
clo»e I made some general lemarks on the great part which 
France had played in the histoiy of the world, and her devotion 
to universal principles : I spoke of the saorificeB she had made 
in men and money on a hundred battle-tields to sustain great 
ideas ; I spoke of her policy b£ unlike that of other nations — 
purely seltish and national : She had given herself for ideas ! 
This met with hearty approval and counterbalanced the coi 
servative part of my discourse. 

I left the stage amid tremendous applause, waving of I 
and handkerchiefs, while Lagrange, one of the leaders of t 
popular movement, he who, it was said, had started the I 
tion of the year before by firing the first pistol shot in the £ron< 
of the i-eaidence of Guizot the Prime Minister, clasped me i 
his arms with great enthusiasm. 

Ledru-Rolliii followed me with one of his characteristii 
speeches, full of earnest devotion to the cause of the j 
His speech and mine were published together and sent brot 
cast over France. The result was that some two weeks la 
received a notice to appear at the PrSfecture de Police. ( 
plying with this request without the least suspicion of i 
might be wanted of me, I was not a little surprised on arri 
there to leai-n that T must leave the country within twenty-fi 
hours. Upon inquiry as to the cause of such arbitary measiu 
regarding my movements, I was informed tliat my speech s 
public meeting on the 24tli of Febmary was such as no str 
had a right to make in France, and that if I wiia found in 
after tlie lapse of the period fixed for my expulsion I would \ 
put under arrest and carried to the frontier. I expostulate 
ivith the rigid magistrate and obtained finally a few days t 
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grace. At the expiration of that time, however, being still un- 
prepared to leave, I went to the house of a friend and was there 
concealed a few days longer. Finally, one night at eight o'clock 
I drove to the railway station and left for Brussels. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



From Brussels I crossed over to Engliind and took passage J 
on the steamer " Washington," for tlie Unitfid States. ThuJ 
vettsel was built on tlie old plan with side wheels ; its complex 1 
and ponderous machinery not being liidden from view as is tha 1 
case with our steameis to-day, and there were openings in x 
the deck through which one could look down into the engine- j 
room. Besides, the weather being still cold, I was often glad to I 
go down into the midst of this machinery, where I made the 1 
acquaintance of the engineer and with him studied this mosfe j 
interesting mechanism. 

I was thus led during my voyage to reflect on the influence 
of mechanical invention on the development of the human mind, j 
I watched the great working beam with its rhythmical motion J 
up and down, turning the ponderous shaft to wliich the paddle >] 
wheela were attached, and 1 reflected on the infinite number of | 
calculations it had required during a hundied years of past ex- J 
perience to create such a stupendous piece of mechanism with J 
the perfect adjustment of all its parts, so that they would work 1 
with unerring exactness. Here were two powerful elementa, fire 3 
and water, brought into conbict. An intense degree of the first I 
had driven the second from a, liquid to a gaseous state, and 1 
through a series of mechanical adjustments produced this gigan- J 
tic power of action. 

As I sat watching tlie working machineiy around me 1 1 
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said to myself: "When the human mind haa to deiil witlj 
matter aud it^ forces it must proceed mathematicftUy ; it 
must analyze, compare and synthesize with unerriDg pre- 
cision. No speculation or loose reasoning is admisHihle hoi's, 
where the pentdty of a single mistake may be deatli. How dif- 
ferent in the realm of the abstract where philosophical specula- 
tions may be indulged in with impunity. It is of no praeticai 
importance to a man whether he he a Calvinist or an Atheist 
BB regaids immediate results: no spiritual boiler stands ready 
to blow his head or his legs off as the consequence of a theo- 
logical mistake. On the conti-ary, men may be Platonists, Aria- 
totelians or Chritjtians ; entertaining tlie most opposite philo- 
sophical opinions, and tlie practical results will be the same — no 
mortal danger thi-eatening any one. Put let man violate the 
conditions of matter, let him run a hair's breadth contrary to the 
mathematical requirements of nature's forces, and he pays the 
bitter penalty : for Nature is an implacable mtsti'ess, entaUing 
the direst consequences on mau's practical ignorance. 

Following up this line of reflection, 1 perceived how the 
priesthood of antiquity, living in their temples exempt from in- 
dustrial or other material occupation which would bring them 
in contact with matter and its conditiona, gave themselves up 
to contemplative study, and indulged in the wildest specula- 
tjons. Untrammeled by the stern facts of the objective world, 
their imagination liad free scope, and, as a consequence, we see 
these holy men evolving their myriad contradictory theories 
on theology, and'deluding the minds of their followers witli all 
the fancies with wliich the human brain is capable when uncon- 
trolled by the objective world. 

The same condition prevailed to a certsiiii extent among the 
Greek philoaophere. They lived apart from the great cun-ent 
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of activity ; their time wati spent in their iicademiee or schoola^fl 
in abstract contemplation or study! they liad nothing to dol 
with industry and its intei-est^. The physical sciences wem f 
not developed, and they had no training in the study of physiee 
phenomena, where close observation and experiment are necea 
sary with inductive i-easoning from data furnished by observa^ " 
tion and experiment. So they theorized according to the 
subjective nature of tlieir individual minds, evolving as many 
conflicting philosophical theories as there had been evolved con- 
flicting theological theories. (Slaveiy being then univereal, the 
upper clrtsaes kept aloof from industrial pursuits — Plato looked J 
upon them as "degrading" to manhood.) Thus it was thati 
through lilt antiquity the mind of man was shut out from con- 1 
tact with the material world — the very sphere in which it v 
destined to le&m lis first lessons in exact and consecutiTa] 
reasoning. 

In the free towns and cities of the Middle Ages industrial pu> J 
suits were carried on by freemen : labor became respectable and J 
the best minds engaged in it. Here, for the first time in histoty, 1 
was it that thought came really in contact with matter, sub> J 
mitting to its disciplining conditions and entering into practical 3 
relations with it. It was thus foi-ced to act with precision, ta j 
observe carefully, to experiment and examine at every step inl 
its practical conclusions. I look upon this training in the free j 
towns and cities of the Middle Ages as the preliminary step in I 
the development of all modern thought. Then for the first timel 
the mind recognized the inflexible conditions of matter, and 1 
instead of explaining material phenomena according to its own4 
subjective imagination, it came down to the inexorable logic otfl 
facts, and to tho study of the mathematical necessities of nature." 
The residt hsa been immense ! It gi-adually led to the iibimdon- 
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ment of the old system of theological and philosophical Bpecu- 
latioii, and out of it lias come the whole of modem progiees. 
Hmuaaity is now on the higb-roiid to a complete masteiy of the 
physical sciences : our steamships, our railroads, our telegraphs, 
our telephones and our gigantic machinery ; the capacity for 
the pittduction of wealth on a vast scale, and the establishment 
of great nationalities ; all these show the limitless possibility 
of human development, when man shall finally arrive at the 
scientific comjjrehension of the world in which he lives. 



On my return home this time I began a careful examination 
of "Socialism," as I had observed it being evolved in Eurojje. 
A great idea had sprung up in the minds of the leading men in 
the popular ranks, which they clothed, each individually, in 
theories of their own. Nearly every one saw a different side 
of the great question, and each one presented that side the 
importance of which he felt personally. 

"Socialism " may he presented in different ways. It may lie 
considered as Social Science, in its instinctive, intuitional form, 
or it may be considered as a manifestation of the aim and tend- 
ency of the age in historical evolution. Tt is, in its actual 
phase, a jiew tystem of politiecd econoviy. 

History shows us that two distinct systems have already been 
evolved : the first by the Greeks — Plato. Aristotle. Xenophou 
and others — whose system had for ita fundamenUtl principle 
slavery— the subjection of the laboring classes. They looked 
upon lal)or as inherently degrading, and upon slavery as a 
necessary and natural institution. Upon this corner-stone, con- 
sequently, were based all their theories of political economy: 
all their deductions regarding national institutions were founded 
on this one principle. There were at least t«n times as many 
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slavea aa freemen in Athens at its most flourishing period J" 
Athenian democracy was nothing more than an oligarchy of 
slavehoUlers living on the toil of the bondman. 

In the la3t century another system of political economy began 
to Ijc evolved, based upon the supremacy of capital and the 
legitimacy of the wages system. From Duqueanay and Adam 
Smitli down to the present time, all our political econoousts have 
considered that the system which places in the hands of a few 
the capital of the world, the machinery of the world, in moat 
counti'ies the soil, the mines, and all other means of production, 
ia a true and natural one, and will last forever. It is assumed 
that the working classes, -without the intelligence neceasaiy to 
conduct industrial and business enterprises, and without tliat 
self-control which guards a man against tlie snares of sensuous 
gratification, are not fit to manage the practical afFaira of 
society. 

If we eaU the Greek system the political economy of Slavery, 
we may call this modern system the political eeo'iiomy of Capital 
and Wage». Both, however, arrive at tlie same result, namely : 
the complete industrial subjection of the laboring classes. In 
antiquity the lash was the fierce incentive to labor: at jiresent 
it is starvation, or the fear of it. The laborer to-day is forced 
to accept the paltry remuneration which keeps him but one 
degree above starvation, wliile condemning him to constant toil, 
consequently to mental inferiority, often absolute degradation, 

" Socialism " is a third and entirely new system of political 
economy. We maj' call it the Political Economy of Labor. 
As there were many diffeieiit theories in the old schools, so 
there are many different theories in this new scliool. It is as 
yet far from being completely elaborated — demonstrated by 
principles and laws; hence its failure to conquer univeraal 
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assent. Wo must cousider it as still in the embryonic stage of 
its evolution, Grudiially, however, it is coming to be under- 
stood by the working classes throughout the world, as well as 
by generous and progressive minds everywhere who take an 
intei-est in the elevation of society's lower strata. When this 
last shall be accomplished, and nut till then, will the emancipa- 
tion of the human race really be achieved. 

I have said that " Socialism," ijj its present phase, is a new 
system of political economy. What I mean is this : it attempts 
only to deal with one bmnch of the great social organism. It 
does not propose a new religion, or a new sj'stem of molality ; it 
deals but secondarily with educational and political institutions ; 
and its sole interest in upholding a demijcratic form of govern- 
ment is because it best represents the popular mind. It does 
not go beyond mere political reforraa ; for its legitimate held of 
operations is in those departments of which political economy 
treats, namely : the righte of property and of capital ; their rela- 
tion to labor; the wages system ; the Industrial government of 
society, etc. Now, if we are to consider this Socialism as an 
indication of the stage of historical development at which 
humanity has arrived, we can study it properly, only from the 
point of view of its univeraal meaning, following it up to its 
logical sequence. 

Going back to the early history of humanity we find in Egypt 
and India the reign of conquests. In Egypt the son followed 
the jirofession of the father, and men were divided into castes 
acGoi-ding to a fundameutal distinction in industrial pursuits. 
Later on, when the system was fully developed, it became in 
many i-espects a despotism ; tlie social line became so inflexible, 
finally, that hostility grew up between the superior and inferior 
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During the long Chaliieo-Assyritin reign, and down through 
tlie Greek and Koutan civilizations, the institution of slavery 
prevailed. In tlie Middle Ages slavery was transformed into 
serfdom — a mitigated fonn of tlie personal ownership of man by 
man ; and in our modem age serfdom has given place to the 
wages sj'stcm. At one time man, the producer, was owned by 
liis fellow-man — by what now constitutes the capitalist ; to-day 
it ia the iiiati-uments of production ; the mineB, the manufac- 
tories, the railwayB, etc., which are owned by the capitalist. 
The pi-oducer is set free, but his time and lalwr are owned by 
those who control the wealth of society. A vast system of 
usurpation and monopoly is carried on to-day by a small frac- 
tion of society owning the property of the nations. These men 
have in many instances done a great work. The gigantic 
schemes of the millionaire have led to vaat acliievement'i in tlie 
industrial and scientific world; personal ambition and selfish 
motives have often been the instruments of great collective 
good, and the rich man has undoubtedly served a wise purjjose 
in the general advancement of society. But tlie individuara 
work, as an individual, is about to give place to a new phase of 
progress. Individual monopoly has grown to be a monster 
tyrant: it must be overthrown. The property of the nation 
must be controlled by the nation — the Collective Mind repre- 
sented by its government; thus securing to all the mem- 
bers of the great national family the right to engage freely in 
all tliose branch^ of labor for which they feel themselves 
adapted, and with the full enjoyment of the product of their 
labor. This, it is contended by the Socialist leader's, the moat 
advanced, at least, is the result at which " Stxiialism " aims. 

I reviewed liistoiy to see how gradually this social evolution 
had taken place, from the conquests of Egyjit down to the wages 
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system of our (lay: I exiimiiied all tliat had been advanced on 
the subject by the thinkera of Greece o.nd Rome (in Egj'pt and 
Chaldeo-Aasyria there were no thinkeni who occupied them- 
selves with questions of this kind). I then made a study of the 
theories of our modern political econombts. In all these 
writera I saw an insensibility to the miseries of the musses as 
great as had been tliat of the Greeks with regard to the miseries 
of tlieir slaves. Tliey speculated keenly on the industrial 
oiganization as it is; ^vith it^ fa.lsenes3, its conflicts, and its 
arbitrary customs established by litw, b\it nowhere did I find the 
first conception of a new order, tending to abrogate the gigantic 
privileges and monopolies grown out of the past — a past of 
conquest, rapine and usurpation. 

" Our Political Economists," I said to myself, as I closed 
their books, "are really the blind servants of tradition: they 
ore without either the philanthropy or the clear-sightedness 
necessary to raise them above the commonplaces of habit and 
custom." 

We, to-day, look with astonishment on Plato and Aristotle, 
coldly upholding the institution of slavery. Will not society in 
the future be equally astonished when they contemplate the 
works of our political economists, reasoning coldly on the rights 
of capital and the legitimacy of the wages system ? All of which 
reduces the toiling millions of civilization to the depths of 
brutal physical labor, destitution, degradation and ignorance. 

I have called "Socialism" a social science of instinct or intu- 
ition. Certain minds have endeavored to create the science of 
society ; i. «., to discover the laws and principles on which it 
should be based, and to demonstrate them. I consider Fourier 
as the leader in this work ; St. Simon, Comte, Krause and 
others were conspicuous in the same field. Tliese thinkera 
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undertook to elaborate an exact theoiy of social organization 
applicable to all the five branches, or institutions of society. 
Fourier, it is trae, leaves aside the j-eligious branch : that, he 
says, is a subject which the human mind can handle wortliily 
only after a true social order has. been established. It is the 
relation of man with the Cosmos, of which religion fundament- 
ally treate ; he leaves that to the mindij of a higher social state. 

Still, notwithstanding all that has been said in favor of these 
various theories, the Integral Social Science will be a ei-ealion of 
the future. There will yet be many dreams of its attainment, 
and many practical failures ; but each step is a step onward, and 
modem socialism is a gi'eat factor in this line of progress. 
With its full development will come an exact theory of political 
economy ; a theoiy based on the principles which should natu- 
rally govern the material interests and relations of humanity. 
The questions of Property, Capital and Labor; the division of 
Wealth, Credit and Exchange, will tlien all be effectually settled. 

Following upon the two historical stages of social evolution, 
the religious and the political, ali-eady referred to, will come the 
third ; that of the economic system wliich we are now entering. 
The medieval civilization, called also the Catholico-feudal, 
witnessed the maturity of tlie Christian Church ; Catholicism 
was fully organized, and established in all its power in the tentli 
century; it had entered its decline in the sixteenth! and the 
effort to arrest its corruption was the first blow to the medite- 
val civilization. The Reformation, which was the protest of tlie 
human conscience against the abuses of the Catholic Church, 
changed the religious policy, and to a cei-tain extent, the 
religious system of Europe. Then followed the great political 
revolutions of the last century which led to the establishment 
of the American Republic and to the destruction of the mon- 
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archical sjrstem in France. The third stage in this great work 
of social disruption will be the destruction of the economic 
system of our modem civilization, and Socialism is the expres- 
sion of the revolt of the human mind against that system. It is 
the beginning of a new phase in social evolution — a revolution 
in the field of the practical interests of society. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

In the spring of 1851 my father died. This entailed on me 
certain business cares of which I had till then been free. 

My father was ill but three days. On the afternoon of the 
second day I was telegraphed for to New York, but did not 
reach home till the afternoon of the morning on which he died. 
I will mention on this subject a psychological fact worthy of 
remark. My affection for my father was profound ; certainly 
I would have made any sacrifice to have saved his life. On 
arriving at the house, and being shown the room in which he 
was laid out, I entered it. On the bed lay his body covered 
with a linen sheet ; I approached the bed and lifted the sheet, 
expecting to feel the keenest grief ; when to my great astonish- 
ment as I gazed upon the cold, still face lying there, there 
came over me a strangely different feeling. " This is not my 
father ! " I said. " This is a lifeless body. Where is the 
spirit ? Where is the reality — the living soul ? " 

I replaced the sheet and turned away, repeating to myself the 
same mysterious and never-answered question. The impression 
haunted me for days and weeks — it absorbed me. There was 
an utter contradiction between the spiritual idea of my father 
and the lifeless body which I found on my return home. I tried 
to imagine a reunion of the body and the spirit, and to picture 
to myself how delightful it would be to meet him again in the 
old home as a citizen of this world. 
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It was the old iatuition : OLe which bus agitated millions of 
soultt before me, and out of which has sprung, in part no doubt, 
the theory of immortality. But, snid I finally: " Nothing can 
bring him Itack 1 God himself, with the absolute power attrib- 
uted to him, cannot bring that body back to life. He may 
make new bodies, and without end, but he cannot make a dead 
I)ody into a living one. It must go through dissolution and 
return to its primitive elements in accordance with tlie eternal 
laws ot the Universe." 



I was not well during the following summer, various circum- 
stances having combined to debilitate my system; and, an a 
means of recuperation. I decided in August to return again to 
Europe, 

I passed through England, spending a few weeks at the 
hydropathic establishment at Malvern, and thence crossed over 
to Fi-ance. 

Having been expelled from that country as a dangerous 
character in 1849, I was obliged to use some diplomacy to get 
permission to return. A Mr. Walsh was American Consul at 
Paris at that time, and it so happened that the then Minister of 
the Interior, L^on Faucber, had, when a poor young man twenty 
years before, been Mr. Walsh's secretary-. This fact paved the 
way to the Minister's ofBcial heart, for he was an arbitraiy, 
unapproachable man, and it was with some difficulty that Mr. 
Walsh ubiaiued permission for nie to sojourn in Paris one 
month. .-Vfter the month had expired, having received no 
orders to leave, I simply continued my residence there. 

My apartment at that time was in the Hin; de L' UnivereitS, 
number 70. near the K»c de Bae, and this accident enabled me 
to witness the coup d'Stat of December 2nd, when Louis Napol. 
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eon, then President of the French Repuhlic, proclaimed himself 
pennanent President for ten years without the iJitervention 
o£ popular suffi'age. 

On the same floor with mine, waa the apartment of a General 
of liberal opinions ; and about four o'clouk on the eventful 
morning I was awakened by a terrible ruinpua on the stairway ; 
altercations, protestations, etc., and, jumping up, I opened ray 
door. Calling to the coneiefge, whom I espied in the general 
milSf., I asked what waa going on ? •' They are arreating' 
General Bedeau," he said, '* iuid carrying him away." Napoleon, 
it appears, distrusted this General, ^. itli five or six others, and 
had made liim one of the first subject of arrest. The police 
forced liim to dress, took him down stairs to a carriage, and 
drove off with him. 

Seeing that something serious was up, I dressed myself im- 
mediately and went out into the sbeet. The Pout Royal, just 
opposite the Tuileries, was but a few steps away, and fiom there 
I could view the soldiers liurrj'ing to and fro. Pickets were 
stationed all about the Palace, and active prepai-ations were 
going on, apparently for some important military operation. 

Soon the day began to dawn. It was a clear, frosty morning 
and the stillness of the hour, with those stealthy, military 
maneuvers, impressed me at once that there was a emip d'etat 
preparing. Watching the process of this movement, I saw how 
silently and easily bodies of soldiers could be distributed at such 
points as would effectually contiol the populace should any coun- 
ter demonstration be made. Knowing that a number of army 
officers were in tlie habit of congregating at the Caff d'Onay, 
comer of the Rue de Sac and the Qiiai d'Orsai/. I hastened 
there as soon as it was opened, and ordering my caff an tail, 
awaited the coming of these ofiiceis. I waa con£dent that from 
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their conversation I should obtain some knowledge of wliat was 
going on. And sure enough, I had not to wait long to discover 
that the situation was indeed serious. Soon several officers 
cameiD, and an earnest discussion began. Anxiety was depicted 
on their faces as hurriedly, and in half smothered tones, they 
consulted together : " Gold lias been put into the hancLi of 
the soldiers," said one, " with instructions to fire on any officer 
who does not march." " We cannot tell where we are," said 
another, " we may be shot at from behind at any moment." All 
these men, evidently, were hostile to the usurper, and tliey felt 
outraged at being obliged to talie command of their troops in 
the execution of such a work. 

Toward noon I visited other parta of the city ; first the Boule- 
vards, which were completely lined on either side willi soldiers. 
The streets were crowded with citizens, and the greatest agita^ 
tion prevailed. Here and there were shouts of " l^tve la R4pub- 
lique ! " In the distance, gun-shots were heard. I followed tlie 
crowds on the Boulevards as far as the Porte St, Martin, tlie 
terminus of the area in the hands of the soldiera. There was 
the point of resistance : Itarrieades had been hastily thrown up 
by young men under the direction of a few older ones, and 
shots were being exchanged between the soldieis and those 
behind the barricades. 

After passing through other parts of the city where similar 
scenes met my eye, I returned about three o'clock in the after- 
noon to the Dimocratie Pavifiqii^., saying to my friends : " The 
day is lost I Napoleon's eovp d'etat is a success ! " 

A proclamation liad already appeared on the streets, announc- 
ing that Louis Napoleon had assumed control of affaii's for ten 
years. Everywhere reigned a gloomy silence. It was keenly 
realized that tlie revolutionary movement of 1848 had come to 
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an end, aud that this was tlie tiiuiuiili oi the conservative 
classes. Napoleon's assumption of Dictatorship, with abeolute 
control of the army, was unanimously applauded by these classes; 
now their privileges would be defended from the revolutionaiy 
encroachment of the people. 

The motives underlying this movement were twofold. First) 
Napoleon and his adherents (|the Due de Morny and others), 
penniless adventurers, sought to promote their own selfish 
interests by seizing the reins of government : it had been 
Napoleon's leading ambition tind the long dream of a lifetime 
to repeat the history of his uncle. Second, the conservatives 
and capitalists had been so alarmed by the insurrectionarjCV 
movement of June, '48, with the agitations following it, thatl 
they became spontaneously hia supporters ; anything to theiBJ 
was preferable to the menacing ^lopulace ; and out of this'l 
double motive grew a power which for a period of etghteenl 
years subjected France to a benumbing conservatism, set oEE b 
the spectacle of an unrestricted scramble for wealth witlj reck*! 
less indulgence in luxury and sensuality of every kind, and I 
an inevitable! result, a lowering of the spirit and genius of t 
French people. 

The Chamber of Deputies had hastily assembled wh 
Napoleon's proclamation became known. They were in sessioi 
by noon. In the afternoon a body of soldiei-s apj^ared at t 
Chamber and an'ested most of the Republican members, maro 
ing them through the streets to different places of continemeafejl 
I watched this procession as it passed, marching two by two, ■ 
row of soldiers keeping step silently on either side of tbem 
Now and then the Deputies would send up a shout : " f 
Ripvhlique ! Victor Consid^rant v/aa at that time a m' 
of the Chamber of Deputies, but he had left the Palace 1 
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^ arrests took place, thus saving himself imprisonment, or 
exile to New Caledonia, which would doubtless have been his 
fate. 

A great many caricatures of Napoleon had been pasted up in 
the editorial rooms of the DSmocratie Pacifique and these were 
speedily torn down : I could see that the editors felt that the 
reign of despotism had come ; no one could tell how long he him- 
self would lie safe, and every pi-eparation was made to meet an 
attack upon tlie office. Fourier's manuscripts and other tbIu- 
ables were removed to a place of safety just in time. Th& 
attack came, and Consid^rant made hia escape by disguising- 
himself as a Sherman. Having shaved his long, jieculiarly- 
shaped mustache he was unrecognizable, even by his intimate 
friends, and he thus spent sevei'al days fishing under the bridges 
of the Seine. At length passports were obtained and he made 
his way to Belgium. 

The impression produced upon me by all these events was 
painful in the extreme. I saw, throughout the history of the past 
where usurpation and violence had taken place, how easily 
systems of government had been changed, a beneficent rSgime 
often being replaced by a despotic one. Here was a great city 
of two millions of people conquered in a single day. Vanity, 
knavery, desperate ambition, mixed with some capacity, had trans- 
formed a Republic into a despotism : the rights of the people 
were trampled under foot, and an adventurer was placed at 
the head of the nation. It all impressed mc so strongly that 
my faith in the capacity of man for self-government was 
shaken. I began to doubt of the existence of a collective intelli- 
gence able to unite a people in a collective work to resist 
injustice. 

In short, France appeared to me a flippant nation, upon which 
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could be imposed any kind of indignity. The whole spectacle 
rendered me so melancholy that I could no longer remain in 
Paris. I left it, and went south into the Burgundy region, 
attracted by the fine vineyards of that country and my desire to 
examine them. 
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The culture of the vine has always interested nie deeply. 
Wine is the counterpoise of rum and whiskey, and although our 
temperance advocates, in their vehement crusade against spirits 
U0U3 drinks, include wine with beer and spirits, there is a radical 
difference in their nature. 

I visited those old vineyards with great interest and also took 
occasion to examine the qualities of the wine in the cellars of 
the proprietors whom I visited. I remember my call upon the 
owner of the celebrated vineyard of the Chambertbi, about seven 
miles south of Dijon, the Iionie of the Bujgundy dukes. I 
found the owner to be a lady. On the mantel of the room in 
which she received me stood a clock ornamented with a statue 
of Franklin. " I admire your Franklin ! " she said, " he was 
a man of profound thought ; and," she added, " of childlike 
simplicity. How different from our great Frenchmen ! " 

She sent her manager over the estate with me, and into her 
cellars, where I observed carefully the manner in which the 
wine was taken care of. These cellars were spacious and deep, 
with a single opening for ventilation, and with nearly a uniform 
temperature the year round. The casks were ranged one above 
another at a certain distance from the floor, and tlie manager 
remarked to me that the upper cask was always a little more 
delicate in its quality than the lower ones. I tasted specimens 
of these wines in their different years : the old wines that had 
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had time to thorougLlj ripen were certainly of an exquisite 
character ; they sold at fabulous prices after having passed 
through tliree or four mercantile bands, but they were not very 
dear when bought at the ch&teau. The Burgundy region 
produces a gi-eat quantity of wine of different degrees of strength 
and richness, and slightly varied in flavor : the Chambertin is a 
strong full-bodied wine ; the Volnay is just the opposite, one of 
the liglitest and most delicate of tlie Bui^undy wines ; but the 
finest of all, is the Clos-Vowgeot^ though so rarely obtained that 
it is scarcely spoken of; it is like one of the mythological deities 
— the people know that it is there but they never see it. 

There are four or five wines which I have endeavored to get 
a taste of at different periods in my life, but I doubt that I ever 
succeeded. One is the Clo»- Vougeot, the second is the Ghdteaur 
Margaux^ probably, without esception, the finest wine in the 
world. For nearly fifty years, up to 1879, the Ch&teau was owned 
by Agnado, the great banker who made some fifty millions of 
francs in his dealings with the kings and statesmen of Europe ; 
as he made presents of hU his wines to these crowned heads and 
statesmen, the common run of mortals rarely, if ever, penetrated 
to their magic circles. The third in this list of tlie unattainable 
is the Johanniiberger^ the fourth is the Tokay, and the fifth 
is the LacrymorChristi — tears of Christ. 

I have drank the Jbhanni»herger at the village next to 
where it is produced, at four dollars a bottle, but with the con- 
viction that it was no Johanni»herger at all. I have drank the 
Tokay in Vienna, where it was claimed by the merchant to havs 
come direct to him from the wine-press ; again I doubted the 
genuineness of the article represented. On Mount Vesuvius, 
where the LaclirymonChristi is produced, my endeavors to obtain 
the bona fide article were crowned, I think, with a little more 
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auocesSi still I should not dare to be positive. These wines are 
monopolies : whole vintages are bought up by the wine-dealers 
before the grapes are ripened. While I was in the Burgundy 
regiou in 1880, for instance, the whole crop of a certain vine- 
yard was bought uj) by a merchunt in Paris ; another large crop 
was bought by an EngliBbmaii with a view to taking the pressed 
grapes away in casks — the wine-making procesa to be completed 
in England. 

This Burgundy region is called the CSte d'Or, which means 
the golden hillsides : the soil is of a beautiful yellow hue ; and as 
one speeds through that rich valley, on tlie milway, be may 
easily imagine himself among golden lulls. These vines have 
been under cultivation some two hundred years, and I was 
told that during all tliat time, as far as was known, the only 
fertilizer used upon them was the ashes of burnt vines. The 
rains tiickling down the liillside bring cert&in particles of 
fertilizing matter from above, but all substances of an aaimal 
nature are avoided as injurious to the vines. 

The different names given to these various wines indicate the 
immediate vicinity where they are produced: the Volnay for 
instance, Ls grown at the village of that name ; the Nuit is 
grown on a little spot a few miles south of Dijon ; rich and full- 
bodied, it is among the best of the Burgundy wines. 

From the Burgundy region I continued my trip to Mareeilles, 
and thence across the country in the old stage-coach to BordeauXt 
for the railway had not yet ma.de its appearance on that route. 
Having entered upon the study of wines, I thought I would go 
into it thoroughly, so I remained a month in and about that old 
Engli»h city, which in many respects is the best built in 
France, after Pari*. It has a fine Opera House, contempo- 
rancou'* with the Od^on and much after the same style ; I may 
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add that as a public building it is far superior to tlie general 
run of its kind in Paris ; in whoae cramped, iU-veiilLlated 
Sallea an evening's conlinemeiit is mor^ of a martyrdom than 
a pleasure. 

That wonderful soil -which produces the world-renowned 
Bordeaux wines extends through a strip of country bordering 
on the river Gironde, which flows past Bordeaux to join the 
ocean fifty miles beyond. This unique strip of land is only 
about three miles wide, and yet even here, at tlie very heart of 
the vintage, is introduced class distinction : and, too. the line 
may be said to be much more rigidly drawn than in human 
society, for the class distinction here is inherent and insur- 
mountable. 

There is, to begin with, the " Paysan " growth on the lowest 
part of the region, then come the " Artisan," the " Bourgeois," 
and " The Fine Growth," — this last occupying the hill-top 
scarcely a mile in breadth. It has five subdivisions, and for 
this category, exclusively is reserved the denomination of 
" Classed wines." Here come the LSoville, the Laroae, the 
Desmirail, the Chdteau^Latour, the Ohdteaw-Lafite- and the 
CMteaa-MargaTix — the Slite of the aristocracy. Little town- 
ships or communes divide oft the country, each giving its name 
to its s[)ecial production. St. Julien, for instance, is a little town- 
ship of a few thousand acres which produces a gi-eat variety f 
the finest quality of wines ; Margaux is another township, where 
besides the great CIidteaiirMargaux, is grown the Raman, t 
De»mirail, and the Ferriire. Pauillac produces the Chdtee 
Lafite, the celebrated vineyard owned by the Rothschildi 
The father of the present owner paid for it over four millioi 
of francs and the expense of its cultivation alone, amounts i 
one hundred thousand franca yearly. 
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The peculiar qualities and differences of these winea are de- 
termined by the little variations in the soil, which to look upon 
seems almost a mass of stones — so completely ia it covered with 
gravel. Here ia a tract of land worth $10,000 or more an acre, 
which for ordinary farming purposes would be worth less than 
$10 an acre : and from it comes one of the most delicately and 
most highly organized productions of the earth. The secret of 
its wonderful qualities is in these verj- gravel Btones which, 
becoming thoroughly heated by the sun during the day. throw 
off this lieat at night and thim aid in the ripening of the grape. 
The richest spot in all this region is probably iSt. Julien : its 
wines have great " body," and are remarkable for their fine 
color and " bouquet." The soil here is composed of three 
layers : first a sandy stratum foi-med by the wa'sliing of tiie sea ; 
then comes a more or less volcanic soil mixed with the alluvial, 
on the top of which is a later alluvial deposit mixed \vith a tine 
graveloua formation. The roots of tlie vine penetrate these 
several layers to the depth of some eight feet. Much of this 
soil is highly impregnated with iron, and many of the Bordeaux 
wines are said to contain more iron than the richest mineral 
springs : a very important fact if true, since the superiority of 
the iron thus taken into the system is unquestionable, according 
to the homeopathic principle tliat the greater the h'ituration 
in diffusion the greater the action of the medicine. In the 
passage of tlie mineral through the vine and the fruit, its par- 
ticles become highly triturated and acquire great potency, 
whereas the iron in the naineral waters is necessarily in a 
grosser state. 

In order to get all tlie information possible upon the subject 
of these win^, (no one I met seeming to be able to tell me 
much of their nature or of their influence on the human system). 
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I went to the city libi-ary and requested the librarian to give 
me all the worka he had on French wines. He presented me 
with about a dozen volumes from which I chose those relating 
to the Bordeaux wines — half the number, perhaps, I ran 
through them all. There I learned that, according to the 
analysis of competent chemists, the PauUlac wines contained as 
much as twenty-five grammes of iron to the litre. I also came 
across a statement which surprised me very much and seemed 
to me very valuable : one author, claiming to have made a 
careful analysis, both chemical and nucroscopic, affirmed that 
the alcohol in the wine is contained in a gum-cell, which gum- 
cell is not digested by the stomach under four hours ; as a con- 
sequence, he said, the wine becoming heated in the stomach 
allows the alcohol to pass off in a vapor, thus obviating contact 
with the coattf of the stomach in a liquid state. Brandy, as we 
know, is made by boiling down the wine, by which process 
the gum-cells are broken and the alcohol set free. In drinking 
brandy, therefore, we absorb the alcohol in its liquid state, and 
it comes directly in contact with the coats of the stomach, irri- 
tating them and producing all the bad effects which alcoholic 
drinks entail on the system. It is a fact that wine produces 
neither gout nor delirium tremens; there are men in the 
Bordeaux region who drink five or six bottles of wine a day. 
I heard while there of several of the renowned wine-growers 
who drank abundantly : Pichon de Longueville, for instance, 
died at the age of ninety-flve : his manager told me that he 
di-aiik five battles of his wine a day, Cos-d'Estournel, aiiotlier 
of the rich old-time wine-growers, drank even more. I remem- 
ber visiting one of these far-famed lowuahips where there were 
five rich proprietoi-s, the youngest of whom was ninety years of ■ 
age. This would seem to offer very fair testimony in behalf of 
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wine ; it demoustrates, at least, that it is not an unhealthy 
driiik; aud the quantity coiitiuiued in Bordeaux at the period 
at which I am apeaking wa^ enormous. It averaged a bottle a 
day for every man, womau and child, and in no part of France 
have I seen a healthier looking people, with clearer, finer com- 
plexions, than those of Bordeaux, In fact, I observed eveiy- 
where in Franco that among the people who were accustomed 
to drinking good wine (where it could be obtained at such 
prices as would jiermit them to drink it), there was little or no 
use made of brandy. Good wine generates a distaste for the 
artificial, spirituous drinks, and good mne drinkers Iiave an 
absolute repugnance for them. Tlie glorious days of good wine, 
alas ! liave been rendered rather traditional of late years by the 
ravages of the phylloxera, and its results are sadly apparent. 
I made the same observation in Italy where wine ts the 
beverage of the entire people. Its price is within their reach 
for the reason, maiidy, tliat being but indiffei'ently made it is 
not largely exported. I will venture to say that in all Italy 
there is not drunk a pint of brandy to a ca.sk of wine. I saw no 
drunkards there ; I saw none in the south of France ; it is only 
when we get north into the colder regions, away from the vine- 
clad hills, that we reach the latitude of intoxicating drinks. 
In 1831, I traveled from Italy to Germany with a gentleman 
who saw ft drunken raan for the first time at Munich : he was 
80 struck with the sight that he followed him some distance 
from pure curiosity. T, myself, have been used to wine from 
the ^e of fifteen, when I first went to New York, and I can 
safely say tliat during my entire life I have not drank a gallon 
of brandy or other spirit. If the advocates of temperance 
would advance their cause, they should I>egin by promoting the 
use of pure wines. I would recommend them to induce 
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the Tvealtliy men of the United Stat-es to form a aj-ndicate 
with a capital of $100,000,000 to establish a vineyard properly, 
scientifically cultivated. Could we sell wine in this country Rt 
five cents a bottle it would do more to dethrone the trinity— ^ 
Rum, Brandy and Whiskey than all the tempei-anee pledges 
that can be written. Furthermore, it would be an immense 
health-giving agent — especially for women. Could a light 
delicate wine be provided tliat would do away with the eternal 
hot tea and cofEee which, combined with hot bread and hot 
cakes, is the main cause of the deterioration of the health of the 
Ameiican women, it would be a great boon. 

With my letters of introduction and my investigations I 
gradually formed quite a circle of acquaintances in Bordeaux. 
I stopped at tlie H6tet de France, kept by the proprietor of a 
large vineyard, and what with meeting connaisseurs at taile 
d'kdte, and invitations among the wine-growers to breakfast and 
dinner parties, I soon became thoroughly conversant with tlie 
nature of these wines, the character of the soil, etc. I was con- 
siderably surprised, however, in my conversation with the wine- 
merchants at that time, to find liow few really knew anything 
of its chemical constitution, the source of the original vine, 
the modes of its cultivation, and other details connected with 
the subject. 

The point which I consider of most importance in connection 
with the wine-question is, whether its alcohol is contained in a 
gum-cell. I have since endeavored to verify that claim, but 
have been unable to do so, not finding any chemist who could 
give me a satisfactory analysis. 



Among the many interesting experiences which combinec 
render tliat visit memorable, there stands out one which 1 
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unique. It was connected with a German house wliiijh for a 
century had been one of the principal establishments ia Bor- 
deaux. On the occatiion of the visit of the Emperar Joseph II. 
to that city he was lodged at the house of this great Bonleaux 
merchant; and, as the last representative of the firm j^roudly 
informed me, the emperor visited their cellara and was greatly 
impi-essed with the substantial elegance of their appointments. 

An immense fortune had been accumulated by this house, and 
it« solitary heir was a young man of twenty-one or two, then 
living in great style in Paris. Not wishing to carry on the 
business himself, he had refused to allow any one else to do so, 
and the house was winding up its affairs. I had letters of intro- 
duction to the manager, the practical head of the establishment, 
whom I found to be a gentleman of some seventy-five years. 
His snowy white hair, wliite cravat and perfect correctuess in 
dress gave him an air of grave dignity. 

On entering into conversation with this gentleman, I discov- 
ered him to be a German, Eind, addressing him in that tongue, I 
said : " You are from the Vaterland " 1 At these words a pleased 
expi-ession passed over his face, when continuing, I expressed my 
high appreciation of the German people: their simple-minded 
honesty and the supremacy of the sentiments, with them, over 
external, worldly calculation. I told him that this had always 
been their great charm for me, a.s distinguished from the arti- 
ficiality of botli the French and the English, On taking leave 
of him he said ; " Mr. Brisbane, will you breakfast with me 
to-morrow ? My carriage will wait upon you at the hotel, and 
we will drive out to my ch&t«au." 

At the appointed hour next morning we drove out to liis 
country seat. It was an ancient ch&teau combining stateliness 
with ugliness, still displaying a certain acquaintance with arch- 
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itectui-a! taste. The approach to it was planted with vines, 
handsomely laid out, and I remember noticing that the trunks 
of the vines were from twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, 
out of which sprouted mauy delicate little shoots. 

It was a quaint old diuing-raom into which we were ushered,,! 
furnished with the somber, richly-carved oak of olden times, 
and the sun shone pleasantly in through the little panes of its 
broad, low windows on a richly-spread table. Soon we were 
seated vi»-d-ei». Among the remarkable features of the mrnu , 
was asparagus of phenomenal proportions, its cireumferencel 
being nearly that of an ordinary-sized tumbler ; it showed what 1 
can be obtained by extreme care in culture, but it seemed to 
me, nevertheless, a kind of monstroaity, and, although of fine 
flavor, I cannot say that I found it superior to our own tender 
and less pretentious growths. 

Our conversation naturally returned to Geroaany : its poetry, 
its music, its people, its long-past history — through which the 
rude Teutonic race had been trained up to its present state of 
civilization. The subject of oar eonveraation, with the delicate 
— I would say divine — wine, awakened in the old man's heart a4 
glow of enthusiasm. "Mr. Brisbane," he said, towards thft] 
close of the repast, " this is the first time in many years t 
I have spoken in my native tongue with a man who i 
stands Germany, the sentiments of the people, and the spir 
of the Germanic race. It is to me a great satisfaction. In i 
daily routine life and contact with men, I meet nobody i 
interested in my country or its people, and it is an unspeakahit 
pleasure to me to be able thus to revive memories of the o 
' Vaterland.' " 

I felt the deep cui'rent of exaltation that was coursing t! 
the old man's soul : the highest and beet side of his nature I 
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beeii touched, and I could catch glimpses of those flner senti- 
ments which have such power to traoaform and illumine the 
human face. At length he continued : " Mr. Brisbane, allow 
me to tell you my history. 1 have never yet spoken of it to 
any one ; but 1 would like to tell you how I came here and why 
I am now manager of this house, entrusted with the whole 
responsibility of ita final settlement." Then, with a moment's 
hesitation, as if to divest himself of a certain lingering reserve, 
he began : " I was twenty yeara of age when I came from Ger- 
many with letters of iutioduction to this house, presented my 
credentials, and was accepted a& a clerk. I was assigned my 
position in the large establishment, and, being the latest arrival, 
was I'anked the lowest down in the scale of clerkships. I took 
my place, performed such duties as were required of me, and 
was devoted and attentive to the interests of the house, 

'* Seated at my desk one morning, a short time after my arri- 
val, I observed a lady enter the office. As she passed along 
between the rows of desks, glancing politely at tJie clerks seated 
on either side, I caught a glimpse of her face. The impression 
it made upon me I cannot describe ! 1 know not why it was, 
but her simple look seemed to overwhelm me with a feeling of 
which I had never before had any idea; and from that day 
forward I was another being, 

" It was the custom then for all the clerks to fliiie with the 
family once a year : I among the others shared this privilege, 
and there I would meet this lady, who was the mistress of the 
house. But she scarcely ever spoke to me, and I was always 
silent. Now and-then she would pass through the office, as at 
first, and I would have an opportunity of seeing her ; never, 
however, did I venture to address a word to her. 

"Years passed on. One clerk after anoUier dropped out; 
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gradually I was promoted ; gradually the mea above me disap- 
peared; until &i ally I found myself at the head. At last the 
husband died, and I, a-s liead-cleik, was called iu to consult with 
Madam on the settlement of the estate. Well do I remeniber 
the joy with which I listened to her voice addressed to me for 
the first time in terms of equality. I could uot describe the 
emotions of that moment 1 I had entered tlie Louse a young 
man ; I was now an old mau, and she an old woman, but her 
benign presence was just as keenly thrilling to me at that 
moment, aa it had Ijeen the first day. My respect and devotion 
for her had but become intensified by time. This iii-st consulta^ 
tion was followed by others, till all the interests of the bouse 
came to be discussed between us, Tlma by degrees we were 
brought into friendly intercourse — an intercourse which grew , 
into intimacy ; until finally I . . . . Mr. Brisbane, I ventured to 
propose to her ! I explained to her the long years of contained 
adoration I had given her, and offered her my hand. She 
listened to me ; and after due reflection she deigned to accept 
my offer. My joy can only be expressed in the language which 
ft fervent worsliiper might address to the Virgin." 

With these woi-ds my host pansed : his recital seemed to have 
overcome him. But I believe that I was even more deeply 
moved than he. So full of tragic spirituality was this history as 
he told it to me tliat the tears came to my eyes. It was, indeed, 
the worship of the divine Teutonic sentiment in the Germanic 
heart, and I could feel what a deep under-current there was in 
that blue-eyed Aryan race. 

The tears trickled down his cheeks aa he continued : " I am " 
old now, my hair is white, but it seems as if I had been in an 
eternal youth, aa I look back over those fifty years — those silent 
years at my desk, watching with rapture that angel of light. 
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' deiffned to accept me ; the day for our rnar- 
At last 1 was about to realize the vision so 



As T tell you, si 
riage was fixed, 
long pursued. 

" Three days before the one appointed for the ceremony she 
was taken suddenly ill and .... died. Mr. Brialxine, she died I " 

.Again he was silent. Leaning back in his chair, he covered 
his face with Ms hands. Then recovering liimself once more, he 
went on describing to me the final scene. 

It was a tale of moat touching sadness, and he seemed to take 
the keenest pleasure in dwelling upon every detail : the style of 
her dress, her lace cap, and the expression of her face. His 
effort to paint the picture in colors befitting it, might be com- 
pared to that of a great artist striving to bring out upon his 
canvas the glory of a penl>-up imagination. 

" I am so happy," he exclaimed, " to be able at last to speak 
on this subject ; to express in words, and in my own language 
to a fellow-being what I have so long hidden away, a silent 
secret in my heart." 

And I could feel myself the great relief this painful recital 
had brought to him. 

On the table had been placed a Chdteau-Lajite of t834: 
this was in 1852. It is rarely that the Bordeaux wines last 
over twelve or fourteen years, yet this one at eighteen was still 
in its prime, Notwitlistanding the excellence of \\s year, it liad 
shown no signs of great superiority for a long time ; at last, 
however, it turned out to be something never before witnessed 
in Bordeaux. In 1852 this wine could not be obtained for tOO 
francs a bottle. In fact 200 francs had Ikjcu freely paid for it, 
and the Spanish Ambassador, who only that morning had sent 
for one hundred bottles for his Queen, had been refused. 

Such was the wine offered me by my host at the close of Ins 
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story. Never before, aud never since, have I taat«d anything 
liko it. It was a Maique finale to a unique repast. 

As I finally took leave of this interesting old man, he re- 
marked : " Mr. Brisbane, we must have another breakfast." 

Sure enough, in a few days he sent for me agaiix, and again 
we drove out to his country seat. The same good taate and 
refinement was displayed in the menu, and among the wines 
on the table was tlie celebrated vintage of '34. A most delicate 
L4oville of '46 was brought on, but everything paled before 
this magnificent Ohdteaa-Ijiijite. 

Again the uonveraation was started in a s^-mpathetie channel. 
He described to me more particularly the career of the young 
man ou whose behalf he was settling u]> the estat«, and tlieu 
instinctively reverted to his old theme : ■■ Mr. Brisbane," he said, 
" pardon me if I speak to you on this subject once more ; I find 
a peculiar pleasure in being able at last to express myself on 
this subject so long pent-up in my own breast." Then, with 
some little variations, he started anew into his pathetic recital 
— I asking questions in a manner to lead him on into more 
minute detail. Her look was described, her smile, the wave of 
her hand in salutation, her manner of presiding at table, every 
little peculiarity of her personality, until she seemed actually 
to stand before me. He saw that I felt the noble dignity of his 
sentiment, that I appreciated and admired it, and this appar* 
eutly most reserved nature seemed to delight in thus laying 
itself bare. 

Meanwhile the ChSteau-Lafite flowed freely. When the firat J 
bottle was finished a second stood ready to replace it. 

Thus, for several consecutive breakfasts my host continued to 
entertain me. Again and again I listened to the old story ; its 
kaleidoscopic vari.itions ennlinually presenting some new and 
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charming feature ; till, finally, perceiving tliat if these breakfasts 
continued, the priceless Chdteau-Lafite would soon come to an 
end, I managed to take final leave of my old friend and disap- 
pear from his horizon. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

From Bordeaux I returned to Paris. It was now spring-time, 
and I had again set my face homeward. Preparatory to leaving 
for Brussels, where Consid^rant had taken refuge, and with 
whom I wished to confer, I presented myself at the Sbtel de 
Ville to get my passport signed. I observed that it took some 
time to perform that important requisite to my crossing the 
frontier, and while impatiently meditating on the delay, an 
official accosted me with a request to follow him. Leading the 
way to the fifth story of the building, he ushered me into a 
vaulted room with a brick floor and a prison-like air, where I 
was confronted by a substantial, broad-visaged personage who 
impressed me with all the firmness and ferocity of the bull-dog. 
Addressing me abruptly he said : " You had permission to stay 
in France one month, and you have been here six ! You have 
disobeyed orders and have rendered yourself liable to prosecu- 
tion : I am seeing whether you can be brought before a military 
commission.'' 

I told him I had prolonged my stay because I had received no 
notice to leave, adding that I supposed the cmip d'Stat had wiped 
out all small matters. " I never went to the trouble of disguis- 
ing myself," I said, " and wherever I have journeyed through 
the country my name has been registered and controlled by the 
police, I presume." 

" I have already examined into that question," he rejoined ; 
" I cannot find that you have ever given a false name." And 
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meditatively) as if regretting the fact, he continued: 
" That nrny save you." 

I found that I had to deal with oue of those chanict«i'a who 
consider savage sternness a particular virtue in authority, and I 
was tempted iu a quiet way mtlier to make fun of him. I told 
him that I was unaware that 1 was such a dangerous character ; 
that France with her army of 500,000 soldiers ought to be more 
than a match for a simple citizen of the United States. I com- 
pared myself to a fly on the bow of a great steamship, the flap- 
ping of whose wings could scarcely impede her progress, and 
repeated to him that I did not think I could do much harm in 
the face of 500,000 bayonets. 

Reaching up into a pigeon-liole he took down a bundle of 
papers saying : " I have here your record for many years past, 
and it ia a very bad one." 

" Indeed ! " said I. 

" Yes," he said, " you are well known by the police, and your 
record is very bad : you have associated with the St. SimonianB 
from the earliest time and with the FourieristB and others." 

" Well," I said, finally, " you can do a.s you please about this 
matter; but I warn you that the United States knows how to 
I)rotect her citizens. It is scarcely worth while to prosecute a 
stranger who is guilty of no crime, and any arbitrary act toward 
me will only involve your government unnecessarily." 

Here he fell upon tlie police, denouncing them all as a pack 
of fools. After a time he tuni«d to me saying: "If you will 
leave the country in tW'>nty-four hours you can do so i " I in- 
formed him that it was my intention to leave that night, so be 
sent word down to the central oEEice to give me my passport, 
and I left. 

The great regret of this man seemed to be that he could not 
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get me before a court martial. My overwhelming sentiment 
was surprise to find liim in possession of my life's record from 
it6 earliest date. It showed me the immense complication of 
the French police system, and with what industrious energy 
they get hold of the history of individuals taking the moat 
humble part in the advocacy of progressive ideas. 



In connection with this subject another circumstance comes 1 
to my mind, showing what vigilance is exercised by despotic 
governmenta regarding the movements of every one suspected 
of liberal sentiments. 

Shortly after my return home, I was one day traveling on the 
Ohio river between Pittsburg and Cincinnati. I observed on 
board a foreign gentleman, his fui^lined overcoat suggesting to 
me a Pole or a Russian ; it was early spring and the weather 
was still cool. As he was alone, and apparently very unfamiliar 
with the suiToundings, I ventured to accost him in the French 
language, when I learned that he was a Russian. We spent an 
hour or two in general conversation, he asking many que8tioiia.d 
about the United States ; but what seemed particularly to itt>J 
terest him was the character of its political movements- At:l 
length, to my gi-eat surprise, he branched off on to social ques^l 
tdons. 

The afternoon of the next day we met again, on a more friendly 
footing, and he then informed me that he was a captain in the 
Imperial Guards, whose duty it was to be constantly with iha 
Emperor at liis i-e\'iew3 and military parades. During our con- 
versation at this time he asked me incidentally if I knew a man 
in this country by the name of Albert Brisbane ? And, on ray 
replying that I did, he remarked that he would very much like 
to see him ; lie Iiad heard of his efforts formerly in Berlin and 
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America, and he would like to meet him while in the country. 
I told him that if he would like to meet Mr. Brisbane. I could 
introduce him, and accordingly presented myself as the indi- 
vidual in question. 

My announcement was met with an air of incredulity and 
distrust. As if suddenly seized with a fear of having gone too 
far and compromised himself dangerously, he became sUent; 
coDsidering, as he told me later, the dire consequences it might 
entail on him at home. I soon succeeded in reassui-ing him, 
however, and an intercourse of the most agreeahle character 
continued to the end of our trip. I told him that I had had a 
desire to go to Russia while in Berlin, but that my friends ob- 
jected on the ground tliat the police there would have heard of 
my movements in Germany. 

" Never dare to set your foot in Russia ! " he exclaimed. 
"Do you suppose that Emperor Nicholas does not know every 
reformer of note in the world ? Why the name of Consid^rant 
announced at St. Petersburg would set him half crazy. I have 
seen him charge with his cavalry, when, holding liis cloak up 
before bis face and witli drawn sword in hand, he seemed to be 
chai^ng an invisible enemy : the Socialist movement is to him 
a demoniacal invention. — an enemy which he feels be will 
some day have to struggle with. In fact, in his hatred of this 
deeper movement of the world. Erajjeror Nicholas seems insane." 

I subsequently met ray Russian friend in New York, where 
he attended some of my lectures. We had frequent conversa^ 
tions on the subject of progressive ideas; I explained to him 
everything that was going on in the United States and else- 
where, and when he departed for his native land he seemed in- 
spired with fresh courage in the difBcult rSle fate bad awarded 
him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

On my return home, in the spring of 1852, I resumed the 
studies I had begun in 1846 on the Laws of the Universe : that 
is, the laws which underlie universal phenomena. As early as 
1832 I had become interested in the phenomena of animal mag- 
netism, or mesmerism. I had even experimented in it some- 
what myself in Paris, to the extent of influencing the minds of 
persons whom I threw into a magnetic sleep, lighting the gas 
with my fingers, etc. ; but it was not till later that I undertook 
to look into the subject seriously. In 1852 I met a Dr. Chaplin, 
a firm believer in the efficacy of magnetism in curing disease, 
and he afforded me many opportunities for observing exper- 
iments of that nature. They impressed me ; and gradually I 
became convinced that some mysterious, strange power was 
manifesting itself in this unexplained phenomenon. 

Dr. Chaplin had one subject of a most delicate organiza- 
tion, extremely susceptible to magnetic influence, and over 
whose mind he seemed to have complete control. Putting a 
glass of water into his hand, for instance, he would make him 
believe successively that it was milk, wine, or any beverage he 
wished. 

I witnessed at this time a very singular manifestation on the 
part of a woman who, when put to sleep, would pass into an 
ecstatic state which positively transformed her countenance 
while she depicted what she saw in the other world. Often 
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during these ecstatic states she would tell the maguetizer wheu 
the next trance would occur, day and date, even the hour to 
the minute that she would be readj. One of these s^ancen, in 
particular, comes to my mind : precisely at the appointed time 
she became restless; so uneasy, in fact, that the magnetizer liad 
to i)ut her to sleep, although the several persons invited to wit- 
ness the manifestations had not all arrived. Scarcely had he 
made the requisite passes when she raised her head abruptly, 
her wide-open, un-winking eyes gazing fixedly upward for fully 
fifteen minutes; when, as if repeating words to which she her- 
self was listening, she began to relate what was goiug to tran- 
spire in the world : describing certain great changes to take 
place, and certain men, bom about that time, who were to be 
leaders in the work. I never beheld a more impressive face than 
was this woman's in its strange, hallucinated, almost superhu- 
man, expression. Following her magnetic state always came 
one of extreme exhaustion. 

I followed up the study of animal magnetism (our modern 
hypnotism) for two or three yeare, and after witnessing its varied 
phenomena, both in Europe and America, vaiuly endeavoiing 
through its flexible, uncertain, unreliable data to arrive at some 
intelligible comprehension of the principle underlying its oft- 
times wonderful manifestations, I abandoned the subject. 

When spirituahsm came up it seoinud to me a phase of 
mesmerism. I examined its pheiiomeDH. nevertheless, conscien- 
tiously, and studied the subject with as much care as I was able 
to give to it. I met many of the mediums traveling through 
the country, and knew some of them personally ; and. as well aa 
I could judge from the testimony of my senses, I witnessed on 
two occasions positive proof of the realitj- of its physical phe- 
nena. At one time I saw a heavy mahogany table rise from 
22 
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the floor without any tangible agency. I watched all the move- 
ments of the company very clouely, and bad every facility for 
observing what tfanspired in the room : and yet I aaw this table 
rise fully n foot from its place some dozen times during the 
course of the evening. 

Now, the senses are delusive at times and lead us astray ; 
this might have been the case in the above instance. An incident 
in point may be mentioned here, which will show the complete 
delusion which is possible in the realm of the senses. Having 
broken my arm just above the elbow, a few years ago, I one 
day attempted to use it before the bone was fully set. It 
was at my morning toilet, when I placed my disabled hand on 
a wash-bowl to push it to one side. To ray great astonishment 
the bowl yielded in my grasp : it bent in with all the flexibility 
of india-rubber. I repeated the experiment, pressing against 
various articles of furniture in the room, every one of which 
yielded to my touch. Wliat did this strange experience mean? 
Simply that, the bone being broken, the muscles of the arm were 
deprived of their solid lever of resistance, and having no power 
of resistance, reflected their powerlessness on the external world : 
consequently the nerves, interpreting this condition, had lost all 
idea of external statics. 

Mind, in my opinion, possesses but two absolute criterions of 
certainty. The first is the normal, spontaneous Intuitions of tlie 
Soul. These are true because the force which is at the bottom 
of their phenomena is a cosmic force, whoso modes of action are 
unvaryingly mathematical. The second criterion of cei-tainiy is 
in laws. I believe, for instance, that all deductions made from 
the law of gravitation are true, and that the human mind, in 
dealing with this law and applying it, has a criterion of absolute 
certainty before it. Thus, we have the intuitions of the soul 
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and deductions from univei^at laws as infallible guideii ; but 
when we coiue to the senses, which hiive so often jiroved theii' 
unreliability, we should proceed cautioui^ly in the forming of 
opinious. 

I began the investigation of Spiritualism, feeling that it con- 
tained a. i-eallty ; tliat it w ;i^ not a mere ideal delusion — a trick 
of jugglei-s ; and, while 1 studied its modern manifestation, I 
traced its course through history. I saw that from the remotest 
past there had existed a belief in super-sensual power; that 
there had been exercised by the human soul, powers which tran- 
scended the perceptions of the senses and the reason of the 
intellect — some mystic intuition, insight, spiritual foi-ee with 
which the conscious, rational stnte was unacquainted. I saw 
this intuition in the Oracles of Greece : those women sitting 
upon tlie tripods gave answer to questions of a complex and 
difficult nature, often mai-kcd with tintb, and wonderful insight; 
I saw it in the familiar spirit of Socrates, which he always con- 
sulted on great occasions, and which told him what not to do, 
though never what to do ; I saw it in religious ecstasy under 
great excitement, from Buddha down through the saints of all 
ages. Taking these varied and manifold manifestations — these 
psychological phenomena of the past as one guide, 1 took as 
another those manifestations and phenomena whicli we find in 
nervous diseases, where the nervous powers seem to be devel- 
oped in such a remarkable manner. 

While in Berlin the first time, I was one night taken to see 
a yonug woman who in certain phases of the Moon would be 
seised with a sti'ange frenzy. She was in the insane asylum, 
and it was there that I visited her with the physician in charge. 
It was between ten and eleven o'clock when we entered the 
room where lay a pale, emaciated woman, apparently some thirty 
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yeare old. Her only covering was a simple night-dress, for slie 
would not endure clothing. 

We liad been in the I'oom but a few moments when she sprang 
from her bed, jumped on the sill of the open window, and gazed 
out at the moon with an expression of intense anxiety. Her 
whole body was seized with a tremor, and she began spitting at 
the moon like a cat. From the window slie made a leap back 
to her bed, lying quiet a few minutes, and then supportijig her 
whole body in one hand she raised it on an angle of at least 
forty-five degrees and traced a circle with her feet on the ceil- 
ing — a feat requiring almost superhuman power. Falling back 
on the bed in a tremulous slitte, she was again quiet for a few 
moments ; then recommenced her leap for the window : seizing 
hold of the iron bars which protected the opening, she would 
gaze upwards with an expression of overwhelming sentiment ; 
again came the spitting of the cat, and again she returned to 
her couch to go through the same evolutions as before. This 
strange pantomime would continue for houra together, until the 
poor Iiallueinated creature would fall into a kind of syncope 
from exhaustion. 

I witnessed many other strange phenomena in the different in- 
sane asylums of Europe which I alway.s visited with profound 
interest. A singular fact connected with such visits was that 
after having spent three or four hours in those institntionB I 
imagined every one crazy about me when I came out. 

Knowing that these outward manifestations were the effect 
of the spiritual forces operating within, and feeling that there 
must be an analogy between the spiritual and the physical — the 
soul and the body, I began to seek for an analogy in the human 
body for the two mental states which I found in man, i. e.,the in- 
tuitional, or subjective state, and the rational, or objective state. 
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The body, I reasoned, has its nerves of voluntary motion con- 
trolled by the conscious mind. For instance, I use my hands 
and feet as I please; I speak, look, move about, calculate. 
All movements of this class are imder my control ; I reason 
and reflect on them ; I guide them with a consciousness of what 
I am doing. 

There are, on the other hand, the nerves of involuntary 
motion which control that vaat variety of operations going on in 
my body independent of my volition : I know nothing of the 
beating of my heart, of the respirations of my lungs, or of the 
ceaseless activity of my mind ; all these ai-e beyond my rational 
control. 

Here, I reasoned, are two distinct states in the physical man. 
May it not be as readily shown that that abstract something 
called, Mind, Soul, Spirit, is also endowed with a double mode 
of action producing two classes of phenomena? There is its 
conscious, reflecting mode of action, where the reason of the 
individual combines perception and ideas, and regulates his ex- 
ternal operations iu consonance with external conditions around 
him — wliich mental acts are analogous to the conscious opera- 
tions of the members of the body. Then there are its involun- 
tarj', spontaneous, uncontrolled modes of action, which corre- 
spond to the spontaneous modes of action of tlie body under the 
influence of the involuntary nerves. 

It thus became very apparent to me that, as the physical body 
is endowed with a dual sj'.stem of nervous action — the voluntary 
and the involuntary ; so also has the psychical body, or mind, its 
two modes of action. In distingu.ishing these last, I called the 
one the objective rational: External Rational state, and the 
other the subjective intuitional : Internal Intuitional state. 
Fitter terms may, perhaps, be found for them both. 
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Having fully established this theory in my mind, I began to 
develop and apply it. With its aid I explained a great many 
phenomena which had hitherto been incomprehensible to me ; 
among others Spiritualism. 

This subject of the double action of the soul interested me 
deeply, and led me to a thorough examination of the literature 
of the different nations with a view to see what approaches had 
already been made to it. I found that the Germans had per- 
ceived the " Internal Intuitional " to a remarkable degree : 
(though they have not, as far as I could see, combined with it a 
theory of the "External Rational." They called it "da« 
Unbewussten^ i. e., the unconscious ; by which term, alone, they 
designate it. This seems to me a mistake; for the intuition 
may be perfectly conscious to, and of itself, though independent 
of, and escaping the analysis of the " External Rational." For 
instance : while my objective reason knows nothing of the 
wonderful processes going on in my nervous system ; of the 
complex action of the brain, the heart and lungs, it is fully con- 
scious that such processes are going on, and that there is mani- 
fested in their action a plan which attaches to a realm of nerv- 
ous life of the highest order. In like manner, the intuitions (the 
original, spontaneous action of the soul) flit back and forth before 
the rational objective mind, which takes cognizance of them more 
or less, though powerless to command or control in that realm. 

This idea is beautifully illustrated in the works of art of our 
great masters. Take the creations of a Beethoven, a Michel 
Angelo, a Shakespeare. The symphonies of Beethoven are 
evolved spontaneously, from what is commonly called inspira- 
tion. He does not calculate the conditions of a composition ; 
its accords, dissonances and modulation ; his complex creations 
take place without the intervention of conscious reason, whose 
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role it is to direct their writing out, to verify their character 
on the musical iustrumente, and to properly adjust esternal 
conditions to their happy i-ealization. The compositiou itaeli is 
spontaneous. Were reason to interfere iu such creations, to dic- 
tate the character and mode of their production they would bear 
that stamp of aitificiaUty, or cold calculation, wliich distin- 
guishes so much of the art of this most External Rational age. 
Beethoven's grandeur and Hublinaity came fresli and unsullied, 
independent of all rational calculation, from tliegreat soul that 
evolved tliem. 

Again, a Michel Angelo, tracing his grand frescoes in the Sii- 
tine Chapei, does not calculate the geometrical harmonies em- 
bodied in them ; he does not ponder over those sweeping curves, 
those majestic attitudes, those noble countenances. What he 
does is from that interior guide which requires neither compass 
nor model. It is his hUuition of moral grandeur and beauty which 
he incorporates in hb sublime creation. 

I would not imply by this that tlie true artist needs no model ; 
on the contrary, the closer we study Nature in ourefEort to repi-o- 
duce her, the greater will be our achievement. But Michel 
Angelo had die genius to transcend Nature and still remain in 
harmony with her ; the marvelousness of wliich is proven by 
the grotesque, exaggerated creations of his would-be followers. 

A Cuvier, on the other hand, elaborating the science o£ 
zoology, proceeds in a verj* different manner. His work is 
accomplished by careful ohservation ; all tlie details of the 
animal organism are considered and their data reasoned upon. 
Here conscious reason does the work and. aided by the observa- 
tion of the senses, arrives at the discovery of the various animal 
oi^anisms and evolves a system. There is nothing spontaneous 
in this kind of creation — nothing of inspiration ; except, it is 
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true, certain suggestions of the miiid, which often lead to i 
coTeries where uuaided reasoning and observation have oft 
proved powerless. 

We have a fine illustration of this last in the discoveries offl 
Newton. He observed a ston« (an apple they say) fall to th6'-i 
ground : it arrested his attention and set liim to reflecting ; 
i-easoDed that it would fall from any height ; taken to the t 
of the highest mountain even, it would fall. Then he said 
himself : perhaps the moon falls to the eartli, or would fall i 
not prevented by some countor-acting influence. This suggesUois 
led to a train of thought which conducted Xewtmi iuto a n 
world of discovery. Likewise Frankliji, when, observing 
electric spark, he conceived the idea that liglitning might be a 
electric spark on a gigantic scale; thus springing from the knowttS 
to the unknown through a comparative intuition. 

A Papiu or a Watt, inventing the sleam engine, proeeedi 
entirely by conscious reasons. The various comlitions to I 
fulfilled by the steam engine are olwerved and carefully reasoned; 
upon ; all the details are cautiously calculated and arranged! 
with a view to effects and results. Still, a^ already remarked^ 
in all these works of conscious reason, intuition may take a p 
All mathematical and geometrical condition — numbers, qui 
ties, relations and proportions — are intuitively felt by the si 
they are inherent in its nature, and are expressed instinctJvelw 
as it were, almost without reflection. It is also true that c 
scious reason aids intuition in expressing itself in the i 
Crete objective world by furnishing tlie material means necess 
thereto. In music, for instance, it invents the instruments a 
musical notation, and creates the science of music; tbusfumis 
ing the external conditions through which the intuition ( 
operate. 
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There are as many kinds of intuition or modes of action of 
the soul as there are diatinct classes of forces or faculties in 
man. And in these 1 distinguish tliree classes : 

First, the senses which perceive the material phenomena of 
nature and place man in relation with the physical world in which 
he Uvea ; second, the moral sentiments which feel tlie attributes 
of the moral world — ^justice, sincerity, honor, dignity, devotion, 
heroism, adoration, etc., of which the senses take no cognizance ; 
third, the intellectual faculties, which plan, order, organize ; 
directing both the senses and the sentiments in their relation 
to the objective world. 

In one or another of these classes of forces or faculties we 
tind all the varied manifestations of individual organization. 
Take, as an illusii-ation in the first class, the intuition 
of sight in coloring: observe the works of those grand 
colorists, Titian, Rembrandt, Correggio. How character- 
iatically different the handling of the same pigments by 
these three great masters! Then take the intuition of the 
same sense in form (the conception of geometrical harmonies) of 
which Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo and Raphael are fine 
illustrations. 

These three artiste were supreme in the intuition of form, 
but deficient in that of color — especially Michel Angelo. Rem- 
brandt and Michel Ani^elo aaw with tlie phj-sical eye the same 
colors, yet how differently tliey rendered them. Gazing upon 
the same object in nature, Rembrandt paints it in glowing rich- 
ness, Michel Angelo in comparatively dead tints. 

tn the intuition of the monkl sentiments, da Vinci possessed 
that of infinite grace and delicacy ; Raphael that of illuminated 
grace and loveliness with a deep spirituality, as portrayed in 
his matchless children. Michel Angelo's distin 
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ment was dignity, grandear, power. It attained supreme expres- 
sion in his Moseg. Titiau, while possessing a fine intuition of 
form and color, bad not to an equal degree that of the moral 
sentiroonbi ; lience the deficiency in those qualities in his paint- 
ings. The same was true of the great Venetian, Paul Veronese, 
whose paintings seem to palpitate with the glory of life and 
its realities. He had a brilliant intuition of color in all its j 
cosmic purity, unity and grandeur, but a deep moral intuition he T 
had not. Rembrandt follows in the same category ; this superb 
colorist employed bis talent in the portmyal of commonplace 
life ; he lacked a high moral intuition. Correggio combined 
the intuition of the senses with that of the moral sentiments to 
a remarkable degree ; there is a loveliness in the expression of 
his figures, as well as beauty of coloring and of form. 

I come now to the intuitions of the intellectual faculties J 
which are more difficult of explanation. They perceive propop- ' 
tions and relations, number, measure, rhythm, combination of 
identities and conti-asts, accords and dissonances, etc. Theee 
.intuitions take the data furnished by the senses and the senti- 
ments, and weave them into all the varied combinations which ^ 
distinguish human activities. 

To continue my illustrations in the realm of art : I may saj^ ■ 
that Michel Angelo furnishes the highest manifestation of the ■ 
intuition of combination. His figures which in their details, ,j 
their proportions and strange attitudes, often seem almost J 
monstrous, are yet combined into the most wonderful harmony fM 
thestrangest contrasts — parts, which, taken by themselves, would | 
seem utter exaggeration — are so brought into unity with othei'l 
parts as to produce a complex whole of the highest order of ■■ 
beauty. We see this particularly in his celebrated Night on theJ 
Medicis tomb at Florence. Here both disproportion and exagt-J 
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geration, apparently, are magically wTought into a unity of 
tlie ricliest and highest artistic effect. Michel Aiigelo was 
supi-eroe in the intuition of the intellectual faculties. Bee- 
thoven represents the same class of iutuitiou in music and 
Shakespeare in poetrj'. 

Thus, painters, sculptors, muBical com]K(ser8 and poets may all 
be classified according to the intuition which animates or guides 
them in their creations. White a da Vinci, a Raphael, an 
Andrea del Sarto or a Fra Bartoloraeo represents the intuition 
o£ the moral sentimeuts ; Rembrandt, Titian and Paul Veronese 
are interpreters of the intuition of the senses. The Venetian 
school, however, added to this class of intuitions those of 
spontaneous real life, in which all the intuitions are more or 
less blended, though in their simpler or lower degree. 

Painters who are mere colorists or portrayers of real life are 
intuitional is ts of the senses ; those whose chief charactfiristic ia 
the portrayal of the affectional nature are intuitionalists of the 
sentiment*, and those who, like Michel Angelo, have wi-oughtout 
such strange geometrical combinations, are intuitionalists of the 
intellect. He stands, as I have said, pre-eminent in this realm, 
although Tintoreto and Reubens, in some of their ei'eations, 
belong to the same category. And while in music Beethoven 
embodies in his creations the intuition of the intellect, Mozart 
embodies in his the moral sentiment. 



This entire subject of " Unconscious " intuition, and Con- 
scious Reason — their origin, their relation to each other, their 
functions — is extremely abstruse and complex. They are the 
manifestation of a higher unity, and it is this unity which we 
must compreliend in order to appreciate their real nature. We 
must analyze man as a whole ; we must create an integral jisy- 
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chology, and in tbat unity seek for the explanation nf the two 
great modes of manifestation \rhich we deeignate iis the Cou- 
Bcious and the Unconscious, 

On entering upon such a study we have to aak first, what 
parts of it are subject to observation, and what require to be 
studied with other aids or resources? For we shall not pro- 
gress far with our anyalsis before discovering that into this com- 
plex organization called man, enter very distinct factors. In the 
beginning we observe a physical organism — tlie body ; we see it, 
touch it, and know that it is a material thing, occupying space 
and possessing resistance. We observe this organism in move- 
ment, and feel certain that there must be something back of it 
which produces such movement. Examining into the cause, we 
find that it is the nervous system, a most complex and intricate 
system of nerves, ramifying U) every part of the organism. 
Through these nerves, circulates what is called the Vital Force, 
the principle of life, the intimate cause of all the acts and move- 
ments of the body. TJie muscles, bundles of flexible fibres obedi- 
ent to the directing power of this force, are attached to the bones 
or skeleton of the body, the result of which is a great system of 
levers woi'ked by the nervous forces operating on the muscles. 
The nerves, together with the ganglia, may be compared to the 
electric telegraph ; the ganglia are batteries where the forces are 
accumulated, and the delicate white filaments are the wires 
through which the forces circulate. 

That, in the nerves resides the moving animating j)ower, in 
fact, the hfe of the body, has been demonstrated beyond a ques- 
tion. Cut a nerve, and sensation is destroyed in that port of the 
body controlled by it ; let it be paralyzed from any cause, and ' 
the power of movement is suspended. Nutrition, also, depends 
on the normal action of the nerves : it is the nerves which dis- 
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tribute tbe infinitesimal pai-ticles of the physical elemeuis and 
organize them in their respective parts, taking upon tlienisclves a 
kind of galvano-plastic covering whii;h becomes the physical body. 

So far oheervatJon serves us. We know that there exists a 
physical organism permeated by a nervous organism in which 
resides a force which is the living, moving power of the physical 
being : we know that the material nerves are but the conduct- 
ors of this force, and that it differs in nature from its immediate 
envelope as well as from the rest of the organism — with a dif- 
ference as great as, in the outer "world, is that between electric- 
ity and matter. 

Now, this unity called Man thinks, reasons, plans and 
orders ; he possesses affections and deals with his fellow crea- 
tures, establishing sympathetic relations with them ; he diseovere 
laws in nature and cretftes the sciences, thus rising to a knowl- 
edge of the great whole to which he belongs. But what do 
we really know of the character of this third factor? 

The first two factors in this great organism are visible and 
tangible : we can study ihem with the aid of observation, but 
the third is beyond the reach of tlie senses, and there observor- 
tion cannot aid us. It is variously called, Mind. Spirit. Soul: 
how shall we study it. since we can neither see nor touch it '.' It 
is quite evident that we can study it only in the effects or 
phenomena wliicli it produces. 

We see first that it jierceives all the attributes and qualities 
of the material world outeide of itself ; that it guides man in 
his social relation ; that it operates on all the phenomena, wliich 
matter presents to it : arranging, distributing, and combiuing 
them according to certain principles of order and harmony. 
Out of form and color it evolves geometrical and chromatio 
harmony ; it creates mathematics, comprehending all the rela- 
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tions of numbers and applying them to the concrete relation of 
quantities, etc. ; it discovers laws in Nature, thus showing that 
it must lie in harmony with the power that established those 
laws ; — for if not in unity with that power it could not compre- 
hend its effects. 

Now what is the nature of this third factor ? What are ita 
attributes ? 

It may safely be affirmed, to begin witli, that, whatever else it 
may be, it is a force. It ia an active or dynamic principle ; for in 
its own operations it acts on the neiTous aystem, impelling and 
directing it, which in turn acts on the physical body. We have 
observed that when excessive or prolonged in its action, it ex- 
hausts the nervous energies. We know also that it acts on the 
circulation of the blood, and that it uses up certain substances 
in the brain, such as phosphorus. Thus by a multitude of 
material phenomena we know that tliis invisible, intangible 
tomething wliich constitutes the psychical Man is, in primary 
analysis, a force. But how shall we designate this force ? 
What kind of a force is it ? How does it differ from the nervous 
force ? The latter, we know, bears a close relation to the electro- 
magnetic forces which we see in nature, though differing from 
them in some way, not yet discovered by science. If we choose 
to call the nervous force physical, inasmuch as it is closely asso- 
ciated with tlie body, and is in unity (in a sense at least) with 
the forces associated with matter in nature ; then this higher 
force may be designated as spiritual. The nervous force builds 
up the physical organism, and directs it in its organic movements ; 
we may therefore very properly assume it to be a dymanic 
organism — i.f., an organic force. This higher principle evolves 
organisms of all kinds, and may with equal propriety be desig- 
nated a dynamic foree. 
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From this view of the question I would afBrm that that some- 
thing called Mind, Spirit, Soul, is a dynamic orgauism which, 
to distiuguish it from the nervou8 force, I will call tlie Sj)irituat 
Organiem. 

It thuB appeaiH that in the study of man, we find a unity com- 
posed of three elements or factora : first, a body, placing him in 
relation with nature and enabling; him to lead a concrete exist- 
ence ou the earth (and it is an important fact that the basis 
of the body is the osseous system ; for without the skeleton. 
hard and substantial, the body could not deal with the material 
world ; were it merely muscle like an oyster it could neither 
handle, nor operate upon, solid matter) ; second, a nervous sys- 
tem, through which circulates tlie force that moves the body ; 
third, a psycho-dynamic organism, called the Soul. This last is 
tJie supreme director and regulator : in fact, tlie real man, of which 
the two other factors are but tlie instruments and sen'ants. 

It may be advanced, in contradiction of this view, tliat the 
nervous system is the source of intelligence in man ; that it is 
the nervous force, organized in the brain, which is the source of 
that reasoning which plans, directs, co-ordinates and combines. 

My answer is that nothing can, at one and the same time, be 
both the originating and executive power. Nowhere in nature 
do we find an instance of the simultaneous perfoiinnnce of two 
such distinct functions. Can the nervous force, which propels 
the fingers on a musical instrument, conceive or create a musi- 
cal harmony and direct the fingers in their execution of the 
work meanwhile ? 

Now in studying the modes of action of thLt psycho-dynamic 
organism, we tind them to be the two above described : " Internal 
Intuitional " and " External Rational." 

A force is essentially an active principle ; and the soul, Ixtinfr a 
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force, possesses necessarily its modes of activity: its spontaneous 
action and its reflecting, conscious action are both manifested 
in the effects they produce. It is tlie spontaneous action of the 
sou!, prior to all reflection and to all experience, which produces 
a Beethoven and a Mozart. Mozart began evolving his musical 
harmonies at the age of three, when certainly he had not 
reasoned on the nature of souuda and their harmonic combinar 
tion. To him no obser\'ation, no experience, no data were 
necessary : the soul simply expressed itself. It was the simple 
spontaneous action of its inherent nature, bo constituted as to 
produce this result— as much so as is steam to expand and lift 
the piston, or as is electricity to produce the crystal of the 
snow-flake. 

We have already observed the same kind of activity in the 
soul of a Michel Angelo or a Raphael, distributing forms and 
colors in such a way as to produce harmonies of another order. 
The soul acts thus on all the material phenomena of the exter- 
nal world presented to it by the senses, and creates harmonies 
in all departments of nature. It acts also on the conduct of 
human beings, and establishes order and harmony in the realm 
of the moral sentiments ; a government is but the organization 
of tile collective interests and relations of human beings, and is 
determined by the mode of action of the moral sentiments, com- 
bined with the intellect, of those who make the laws. 

A point in this theory, which I feel cannnt he too persistently 
insisted upon, is that the instrument, the real body of the 
supreme dynamic organism, is the nervom gi/sttm. The phj'sical 
body is not the real body of the soul : it has nothing to do with 
it ; does not come in contact with it. It is solely through that 
system of electro-magnetic forces of which the nervous tissues are 
the external envelope, that the soul acts upon the body. 
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The senses, I repeat, reveal to it the objective world : rthe eye 
conveys to it form and color ; the ear, sound ; taste and smell. 
the flavors and odora. And yet it is not the mat«nal realities 
themselves which are tlius perceived by the senses and conveyed 
to the soul : it is simply tlie forces in tliem, The eye, for in- 
stance, is an optical instrument which perceives, not the exter- 
nal object presented to it. but tlie color reflected from that oV 
ject. This color is a force in nature which strikes the nerves 
of the eye. and is immediately felt and comprehended hy the 
spiritual organism. In like manner may we analyze the func- 
tions of all the senses. It is thi-ougli them that the soul takes 
cognizance of an objective world — a world outside of itself : and 
that it comes to know that something exists beside itself ; that it, 
itflelf. is limited, finite, and but a traction of a great Wliole. 

What in ordinary language is called consciousness, is, first, 
a conception of the outside world ^ second, a comparison of its 
varied phenomena ; and, finally, the comprehension of relations 
between these phenomena and the order which reigns in them- 
The soul discovers the order reigniug in the outward world be- 
cause it possesses the intuition of that oi-der within itself ; it 
comprehends the mathematics of the external world, because it 
has all mathematics within itself ; it establishes order and har- 
mony in various branches of the phenomena on wliich it operates 
for the same reason. Having order and Iiamiony within itself, 
it impi'esses them on the nervous force, and through its instru- 
mentality establishes the same in the objective world. Thus 
it is tliat the intuition of musical harmony within the soul operates 
upon external, sonorous vibrations. It was a mighty elaboration, 
that of musical harmony! The theory had to l>e discovered, 
the instruments invented ; thesystemof notation and the art of 
execution acquired. It hiis taken long ages to accomplish this 
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great work, and the creative power of the soul had meanwhile 
to be exercised in many directions. 

When, finally, tlie soul, through the senses, has acquired con- 
sciousness of the external ^orld and accustomed itself to deal 
with its phenomena ; when it lias analyzed, compared, and com- 
bined them np to a certain degree, then the work of Conscious 
Keason has begun. Conscious Reason is, in reality, " Uncon- 
scious " Intuition, ai-rived at the perception of the external 
world. 

To sum up, then, we have first, the spontaneoua activity o£ 
the soul — its original, natural modes of action : being a force, 
it tends to act, seeks to act, and acts on all plienomena pre- 
sented to it. When it has accustomed itself to act on this 
phenomena, which it marshals into airay according to its own 
inherent modes of activity, it arrives at a consciousness ol 
itself ; and tliis consciousness is what we call Reason. 

Intuition and Reason, consequently, are but the two modes of 
action of the soul : the one its primary, spontaneous, subjective 
action, the other its refiective, conscious objective, action. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



From tliis time forth, diiting from the year 1846, ray one 
absorbing study beciime that of laws, and I have never ceased 
this line of study since I began. It embraces a vast realm. 
So vast, that, in my opinion, it will require many years of labor 
on the part of very capable mimls to attain to any adequate 
degi-ee of advancement therein. 

I would often be engaged upon a single problem for years 
together; or, if finding that I could not solve it, I would lay 
it aside temporarily ant! take up another. One of the first 
questions which occupied my attention seriously was the double 
action of the soul : the spontaneous Intuition and the coii-scious 
Reason, already sx>oken of. I caught in glimpses, by intuition, 
its leading [mints, and often when occupied with other ques- 
tions. In this manner, and slowly, I worked out special parts 
of the subject as they presented tliemselves. 

Another subject which awakened in me a profound interest 
was astronomy. Two circumstances led me to investigate cer- 
tain points relating tJiereto. First, the reading of tlie theoiy 
of the German thinker Mayer on the mode of the production 
of heat and light in the sun. 

Mayer is credited with having first announced the Correlation 
of Forcen. It was a brilliant scientific perception, and awakened 
in me a good deal of interest in his works ; but his explanation 
of the source of light and heat in the sun seemed to me the 
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most absurd of doctrines. I could not conceive how a mind 
with any complex thought could imagine that the simple percus- 
sion of asteroids and other cosmic ixxlies falling on the surface 
of the sun could produce such light and heat as tliat which 
gives colom and fiavora to all the vegetable kingdom. Oi^dinarj- 
fire, I knew, could not prodiice such effects. Ordinary fire is 
inorganic ; whereas, to produce flavora and perfumes, light and 
heat of an organic character are required. Tliis led me to 
examine the constitution of the sun. 

The idea which generally prevails is that the sun is a great 
inorganic body in an incandescent state, slowly burning up like 
a lump of coal, and that in so burning itthrows out light and heat 
to an equal degree in every direction of the solar system, — east, 
west, north, and south. Men of the extensive knowledge and 
acumen of Sir Wm. Thomson and Helmholtz sought to explain 
the sun's dynamic action in this simple physical way, taking 
for grauted its inorganic character. Helmholtz says that it is 
the action of the sun in its slow couihiistion which causes it to 
throw out the light and heiit that illuminates and warms the 
solar system. Such theories are Imsed on comparisons drawn 
from data found in phenomena on nur earth. 

In studying the subject, I became convinced that the sun is 
an organic body — a vast organism evolving all the varieties of 
dynamics, the effects of wliich we observe on our earth. These 
effects are themselves organic, and are most varied in their 
character. How could forces projected from an inorganic 
mass in a burning state govern the realm of nature around us, 
give it organic life, determine the growth of the vegetable 
kingdom and the phenomena of life connected with the animal 
kingdom? The vegetable kingdom is essentially a product of 
the sun, and without his influence perishes ; how could inoi- 
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ganic dynamics convey to the vegetable kingdom its colors, its 
flavors, its perfumes, form, texture, and all the other qualities 
connected with it ? That it could not. is shown by practical 
experieuce ; since no inorganic liglit or heat, either electrical 
or from combustion, can develop and ripen fruits, develop 
and perfect flowers, or furnish in any degree that kind of 
influence necessary to the full fi-uition of the vegetable kingdom. 
I have tasted peaches in HoUaTid which presented a tolerably 
fair exterior, the flavor of which was as flat as that of a turnip, 
the reason being that a rainy season had allowed the fruit very 
little sunlight. 

The complex phenomena exhibited by the atmosphei-e of the 
sun, its photosphere, and the gignntie movements going on in 
its corona, all prove that there 13 there organization of a very 
complex character, and on a gigantic scale. That an incamiea- 
cmt body rules the mighty realm of our solar aj"stem, and 
determines with mathematical regularity the immense com- 
plexity of its life and movements, appears to me the most empty 
and simplistic of ideas. 

If, then, as I assume, the sun is an organic body, it must absorb 
— consume material substance; transforming it and throwing it 
out in organiKed form, the same as does the human or any other 
body. What is the nature of this food on which the sun 
Uvea? 

I suggest that it is furnished in part by comets, in part by 
the electricities of the planets, as well as the mjTiad little 
meteoric bodies which surround it. The cosmic vajjors also 
serve as nourishment to the sun. In short, there is an immense 
amount of cosmic matter circulating in our solar sj-stem which 
the sun must di'aw in and assimilate to itself. I would even 
go 80 far as to suggest that it may be at the poles that this coa- 
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mic matter is taken up, and, by some process which we do not 
yet divine, is elaborated and thrown ofE at the equator. I believe 
it to be from the equator that the sun's forces are projected. 
Instead o£ being dissipated generally to all points of the com- 
pass, they are directed exclusively to the planets by means of a 
system of electro-magnetic conxrauui cation between the sun and 
the planets. Magnetic wires, so to speak, extend from the sui 
to each of the planets, and it is along tliese magnetic lines tha^ 
his forces are transmitted. The idea of the geneml dissemina- 
tion of these forces in all directions, leaving the planets to 
absorb about a two-thousand-milliontli part of them, is absurd ! 
Nature eveiywliere observes too closely the principle of economn 
of means to allow a particle of force or matter to be wasted i 
this great universe. 

I will here venture a hypothesis, wliich is given merely a 
suggestion and in the belief that any hypothesis is better thai 
none, since it leads to inquiry and raises problems for solutioi 
The spectroscope shows us that the metals -.iron, copper, niclo 
and other physical elements ia the sun are in a state of fusioa 
Now, why is iron in the atmosphere of the sun in its highee 
molecular or atomic state — in a state of fusion ? What fum 
tion does it perfonn ? My venture is this : transmitted tbrou^ 
the electric currents already described, and by means of whidl 
the forces of the sun come down to our globe, tliis vaporized 
iron gives the red colors to the vegetable kingdom; the blm 
to the rose, and the carnation to the pink. The luscious red a 
the stmwberry and the cherry is a product of tlie atomic irom 
thus transfused into their texture. 

As well as I have been able to ascertain, I find that zinc dai 
composed at one pole of a batt«iy will send its fine metallic pai 
tides through a wire thirty feet distant, depositing them at th^fl 
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opposite pole. I will not ^rm the truth of this statt^raent, but 
expcriiuents which I have witnessed seem to indicate such to be 
the case. If so, we have ti most valuable indication, a compari- 
son on which to base a theory. In such investigtitioiis we are 
obliged to go from the known to the unknown : it was in this 
way that Newton went from the fall of the apple to universal 
gravitation ; that Franklin went from the electric spark to the 
lightning in the clouds ; and tf tliis point can be determined as 
a fact, it would lead us to conclude that the metals and other 
elements in a state of fusion in the sun's atmosjOiere may be 
conveyed in currents thence to tlie earth, where they produce all 
their corresponding effects on the vegetable kingdom ; and thus 
demonstrate that our perfumes, our flavore, our colors — all come 
from corresponding elements in a state of vaporization in the 
Sim. 

Another circumstance which led me into astronomical research 
was the reading of one of Faraday's works, in which he treats of 
the action of gravitation. Combining wliat I got from him with 
knowledge of other e.tperiments in the action of electricities, 
one on another, I gradually framed a tlieory of my own. 

Xewton and all his followers speak of an original impulsion 
given to planets as a setoff on their endless couree round their 
pivot. This primary impulsion, they claim, balanced by attrac- 
tion, causes our planetary revolution. On examining this state- 
ment, I reflected that if the sun's attraction was powerful enough 
to deflect a planet from its tangential line, the same attraction 
must logically, after a certain time, overcome tJie original im- 
pulsion and draw the planet ultimately to itself. I calculated, 
to my own complete satisfaction, that an original propulsive 
force must necessarily be destroyed before moR- than half of the 
revolution had been accomplished. Now, I said, there must be 
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a centrifagal force very difEerent from the accepted theory, and 
what is it? What balances attraction? In other words, what 
is the force of counter-gravitation? It was evident to me that 
B claimed, an original propulsion was the force of counter- 
City, a continual renewal of this tangential movement would 

i necessary to maintain an exact equilibrium with the forca j 
of attraction, 

I spent, off and on, a year, even more, in the study of t 
question, and finally came to the following conclusion : — To be^Q 
with. I saw that our globe, like all the planets in our aystem, 
was composed of two distinct elements : first, the solid concrete i 
matter of its center ; second, the atmosphere around it — an atnios^l 
phere of gases, i.e., matter in its molecular state. Thus I con>" 
ceived a solid nucleus of static matter — matter in the mass, and 
a vast envelope of what I will term dynamic matter — matter in 
movement, or gaseous matter. The next conclusion I came to 
was that the electricities in these two realms differed : the elec- 
tricity in the nucleus being negative and that in its surrounding 
atmosphere positive. We know that our material globe is per- 
meated with electric currents ; we know that their constant 
tendency is towards the north pole, and that they run through 
the depths of the ocean and affect the cables laid there. We 
know also that currents permeate mines and are everywhere pres- 
ent in nature ; there is not a particle of matter, in fact, vrithoub 
the presence of electricity. We know, as well, that the atmoa 
phere is fuU of it : the thunder storm, the cyclone, the aurort 
borealia, and other phenomena show us that the atmosphere is <fl 
great reservoir of forces. Now, in static matter these forces aro] 
held in such equilibrium as to be deprived of free action — henoc 
the term static or fixed (it is probable that at bottom matter i 
simply foi'ces in an equilibrated siate so balanced in their actioi 
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as to produce rest) : all the phenomena of matter are but mani- 
festations of the mode of action of the foices which produce the 
phenomena. In the atmosphere, on the other hand, where mat- 
ter b in a molecular state, the electricities are free. The fact 
tliat the molecules of all the gases repel each other shows that 
their electricities must be free and in movement. 

Starting on these premises, I said to myself, "Oursolid globe is 
negative to the positive electricities of the bud's dynamic atmos- 
phere, while the electricities of our atmosphere, being free, and in 
themselves active, are positive to the sun's atmosphere. Now 
as positive electricities repel positive, and attract negative, the 
bud's atmosphere attracts our solid globe and repels its mole- 
cular, gaseous atmosphere. The attraction exercised by the sun's 
atmosphere on the static part of the earth gives rise to the cen- 
tripetal movement — the law of which was discovered by New- 
ton ; while the repulsive force, presented by the earth's atmos- 
phere to the hud's atmosphere, gives rise to the centrifugal move- 
ment, wliich is counter-gravitation. The combined action of 
these two forces, the centripetal and the centrifugal, produces 
the rotation of the planets on their axis." 

If this hypothesis is true, we have a logical explanation of 
the movements of the planets around the sun in the place of the 
original impulsion theory (an hypothesis which bears error on 
its face). The repellent power of the sun's positive electricities 
on the positive electricities of the earth's atmosphere seems to 
me irrefutable ; and. on a still closer examination of the subject, 
I came to the conclusion that the static mass of our globe is ex- 
actly balanced by the mass of its atmosphei'e ; i.e. , there in an 
exact equilibrium between the solid nucleus and its atmospheric 
envelope — the adjustment being 80 perfectly mathematical that 
there is precisely as much repellent force exercised by the sim, 
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as there is attractive. I tlien said : " If ftttractiou is proportional 
to the deiiKity o£ solid matter, repul$ion is proportimal to the 
rarefaction of the medium in which the force* act" This hyjjotb- 
eais is supported by the fact that the more rarefied the air the 
more rapid the movement of its molecules : in other words, the 
greater the raretication of the material medium in which the 
eleetro-magiietic forces move, the freer their action and the 
more positive their state. I further saw how these two opposing 
foreea, tlie centiipetal and the centrifugal combined to produce 
the mtation of the planets on their axis (I will leave that point, 
however, for a more extended tieatise). 

In atudying the rotation of the planets, we find, for instance, 
that Jupiter, about eleven times the diameter of oui' globe, re- 
volves on its axis in ten hours, wliile tlie earth requires twenty- 
four. This phenomenon, together with others of a similar 
nature, led me to study the education of the extent of the atmo^ 
pheres on the various planets of our system. 

Astronomers calculate the amount of light and heat received 
from tlie sun by those distaat worlds, estimating them accord- 
ing to their knowledge of light and heat on the earth ; and they 
liiid that the outer planets, es[jecially Uerschel and Neptune, 
are in a state of darkness and perpetual cold. This, again, is 
what I would call simplistic reasoning. My study ted me lo 
conclude that the atmosphere of Jupiter. Saturn. Herscbel, and 
Neptune must be a great denl deejjer, a great deal more exten- 
sive than that of oui' glolie. From various preliminary calcu- 
lations, I estimated the atmosphere of Jupiter to be about three 
times the volume of that of the earth : I'.s., if that of the earth 
is one hundred miles, that of Jupiter must be at least tliree hun- 
di'od miles. This deeper atmosphere, acting as a kiml of lens, 
collects and concentmtes more of the light and Iieiit of tlie sun 
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than does that of our globe. The thicker the lens the more 
powerful the concentration of the sun's rays, and on this greater 
volume of atmosphere, the electro-magnetic action of the sun's 
atmosphere has greater play and exercises a vastly superior re- 
pellent power : hence Jupiter's more rapid rotation on his axis. 
We know that rapidity of rotation overcomes weight — count«r- 
act« gravitation. In tlie gyroscope, for instance, we have a disk 
sustaining itself in mid-air by rapid rotation. The moment its 
velocity diminishes, it tends to fall. Tlie same principle appliee 
to the movement of the planets : the greater their distance from 
the sun, the greater must be their rotation iu order to preserve 
their balance. 

If this hypothesis could be worked out properly, with all the 
scientific data already possessed by humanity to aid the mind in 
the operation, I believe that a.n integral theory of planetary 
movements could be evolved. Newton formulatfid the law which 
explains the centripetal movement: there still remains to be 
given the formula which explains the centrifugal movement. 
We have many e\'idence8 of the existence of this repulsive foi-ce 
and of its being the result of the inter-action of two positive 
states of electricity : obser\-e, for instance, the tails of comets 
which are always turned from the sun. 

I had arrived thus fai- in my astronomical hj-potlieses in about 
1862. I never published them, for the reason that I was unable 
to demonstrate them willi sufficient clearness to establish their 
truth ; and, like all my abstract studies, the subject has waited to 
be perfected and linished. I would now invite astronomers 
interested in the discovery of the truth to continue it. I may 
repeat, however, that the theory of original propulsion is a sim- 
plistic one, and unworthy of the attention of serious minds ; they 
should have perceived at once, that if the attraction of the sun 
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was great enough to deflect a planet from its tangential line, it 
must inevitably and necessarily draw the planet to itself before 
it had accomplished more than half its revolution. It seems to 
me amazing that Newton should have entertained such an idea, 
and that from him down to the present day, no effort to correct 
the erroneous conception should have been made. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Through my astronomical studies I was naturally led to the 
consitieration of Force and Matter, and from that to the recouBid- 
eratioii of the supreme dynamic organism in man, already 
spoken of. 

Observation confirmed by experiment shows us that there are 
in the universe two fundamental principles, constituent elements 
or factoi-s. One is called matter, the other force. Matter is the 
passive, inert principle ; force the active, dynamic principle. 
If we consider this subject in the realm of pure abstraction, we 
will readily perceive that there could be no real existence or 
reality in existence without these two fundamental principles, 
namely : — a dynamic to act, and a static to be acted upon. 
Without matter, force would have nothing on which to operate ; 
it would dissipate itself in a vague medium and be wasted ; and 
without the activities of force, matter would remain eternally 
inert, immovable, unchangeable — devoid of life. Thus we have 
both obeer'/ation and abstract reasoning to show that there must 
exist in the nniveree these two principles, — the dynamic and the 
static. 

Again, in examining the materia! universe we find two stat«s 
or conditions of matter or the static principle, namely: the 
organie and the inorganic. We see inoi^anic matter in the 
minerals and other simple elements of nature, and we see organic 
matter in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. This division of 
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the material universe, into organic and inorganic realms, is an 
emblem of a corresponding division in the dynamic universe. 
We observe certain forces manifesting themselves in what is 
called light, heat, electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, etc. 
(These names are as yet arbitrary, since no regular analysis, 
of the forces has been made.) Their varieties, their attributes, 
their functions are not understood : but we know that they are 
inorganic because their effects are inorganic. These forces act 
on matter in many ways, and determine its constitution. The 
highest form of their manifestation is the crystalline of which 
the great granitic formation of our globe is a type. We see 
force operating on water, condensing it and producing the sym- 
metrical snowflake, and we have thousands of other manifes- 
tations of the modes of action of the inorganic forces in nature 
determining the various forms of matter. 

But when we come to the organic realm, we have different 
conditions to deal with. All organization, both in the vege- 
table and the animal kingdom, begins with an organic germ. 
It is not the inorganic forces in nature which first develop an 
organic germ and then evolve it into an organism. If, as already 
shown, we try to ripen fruit and vegetables with these inoi^ 
ganic forces alone, we fail to give them those fine properties 
attained only in a noimal development, under the influence of 
the sun's rays. It is in the nervous organism of the animal 
kingdom, as well as in the vital principle permeating the vege- 
table kingdom, that we have examples of the action of organic 
forces — varied according to the various species in those two 
kingdoms. 

Take man, for instance: we know that the nervous 
force in him must be organic, because it takes the particles of 
matter furnished him by the vegetable kingdom in a molecular 
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"state and transforms them into the physical constituents of the 
body. Man absorbs water and salt, both inorganic, and assim- 
ilates their molecules to his physical organism. It is the 
nervous organism, then, wliich builds up the material body out 
of the separate particles furnished it through the absorption of 
molecular matter. To illustrate : man, possessing an organizing 
mind, constructs a piece of machinery or an edifice ; he uses in 
his work material elements, and creates what is called a 
mechanism. So the nervous organism takes np the elements 
furnished it, and out of them evolves a body. 

These forces, which we observe in nature, and which, as stated, 
are botli inorganic and organic are continually associated with 
matter; their function is to operate on matter, transform it and 
produce all the results, inorganic and organic, which we see in 
the material universe. 

But above these physical forces there exists, I affirm, a higlier 
order of force, mherently organic, and manifesting itself only 
as an organic motor. The conditions of matter and force, the 
phenomena which accompany them, their functions, etc., demon* 
Btrate the eustence of this third force, called, I repeat. Mind, 
Spirit, Soul. But these terms convey no clear conception of the 
reality: we may more properly call it the spiritual organism or 
the Supreme Dynamic Organization. 

Of it, I affirm : first, that it is a force, because it pixiduces the 
effects which have been explained ; second, that the force is 
organic. Through the nervoua organism it acts upon and 
moves the body ; through the physical organism it communi- 
cates with the external physical world in which it lives. 

Now, the nervous force in man is of the same nature as the 
inorganic forces in the universe. This is proved in various 
ways: we know that electricity acts on the nerves and con- 
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tracts them ; we know that by running electric currents into the 
nerves we can make them perform certain functions — such as 
digestion. If we cut the pneumo-gastric nerve, which exercises 
such an important function in digestion, that process is arrested. 
We know that the nervous force which perceives in nature that 
force called light, must be of the same character, otherwise it 
could not perceive it ; we know that these forces circulate with 
a ceitain speed through the nerves, which is measured ; we 
know that we taste flavors and smell odors which are effects of 
the forces in nature ; we know, in fine, that in various ways the 
nervous forces operate on matter in a manner analagous to the 
forces in nature. 

But, this electricity which produces such positive effects 
upon the ordinary nervous substance, prodTicea no perceptible 
effect when the conducting mre is thrust into the white substance 
of the brain. Is not this a point worthy of serious consider- 
ation ? 

I surmise that the white substance of the brain is the seat 
of tliis Supreme Djmamic Organism. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



The next subject in order which interested me, and which I 
undeitook to investigate, was geology. This science, in the 
actual state of ite development, treats only of the physical his- 
tory of the globe. It describes the different strata which com- 
pose the earth's crust, and the order of their succession ; it estab- 
lishes the eiMcha or ages in which certain great and distinct 
operations in terrestrial evolution have taken place, and it 
de8cril)es the different species of vegetables and animals, that 
have appeared on the earth, witli the order of their succession. 
But geology, as yet, is a very incomplete science ; many of its 
essential branches have never been considered at all — a fact 
which arrested my attention as soon as I began to examine into 
the subject. 

I do not recall precisely how I was led to the subject, but 
one circumstance in that connection comes to my mind. I was 
examining Darwin's Theory of Evolution, and obseiTing that 
he admitted the existence of a primitive organic germ, the ori- 
gin of which, he said, could not be explained. I went back to 
that early epoch in the globe's development and began to specu- 
late on the origin of this germ. I was soon satisfied that Dar- 
win's theory was one of those superficial creations which the 
human mind evolves when deahng with universal subjects with- 
out the aid of adequate laws to guide it. Having observed that 
fruits and vegetables could !)e modified by the action of man, 
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Darwin concluded that the species had been modified by the 
" Survival of the fittest," or " Natural selection." His explana* 
tion of the origin of species, appeared to me very much like 
the astronomer's explanation of the light and heat of the sun. 

They, having no idea of the sun's organic character, no idea 
that it could asssimilate and transform substances as do all 
organisms, put forth the Incandescent Theory, bom of a com- 
parison with burning bodies on this earth. 

These simplistic comparisons of minds which, having no 
higher laws to guide them, unhesitatingly accept simple, appar- 
ent explanations,, as does a child in spheres in which its young- 
mind is inexperienced, can hardly be considered philosophical. 
Darwin has said a great many valuable things. He has done 
much towards giving direction to modem thought, and shaking 
the time-worn superstitions of old theology ; still his theory of 
the origin of species seems to me a very superficial explanation 
of a deep subject, and to reflect but little credit on the acumen 
of our age. Fifty years hence it will be looked upon with sup- 
prise. Men will wonder how such ideas could have been enter- 
tained at, comparatively, so late a date in the development of 
the physical sciences. 

As I have said, the first thing that struck me in the science 
of geology was its incompleteness, treating as it does only of 
the physical formation of the globe. Now, as all the phenomena 
we observe in the physical world, are but effects of the combina- 
tion of forces, the only existing reality is in the forces which 
opemte through this material medium. They constitute the 
cause, and we must study the cause to comprehend the effects. 

Our primary want therefore is a dynamic geology ; that is, an 
understanding of the forces of the physical world, of which all 
physical phenomena are but manifestations. We want to start 
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at the beginuing of the existence of our globe aud determine 
the forces at work there, tlirough the effects they have produced 
during the earth'e primitive state. Au exaniination into the 
auhject would probably show us that, at its origin, the conatit^ 
uent elements or molecules of the earth were in a fluid, per- 
haps even giiseous, state ; and that iu these fluids or gases the 
foi'ces moved with great freedom, gradually effecting trausfor- 
matious, Bolidifying these elements and pi'oduciiig their earliest 
concrete manifestations in the granite and other primitive ter- 
restrial formations. As forces move with freedom only in 
molcular or gaseous matter, we may say that geology, instead 
of treating solely of the successive development of the earth's 
physical strata, should treat of the successive development of its 
atmospheres ; that is, the system of gases forming the molecular 
constituents of these atmospheres, together with the forces per- 
meating them. 

Such a view of the subject would show us the action of the 
organic foi-ces in the sun on the atmosphere of our globe ; modi- 
fying it, refining it, adding new elements as it was capable of 
receiving them, and. witlilhe introduction of these new dynamic 
elements, transforming matter into higher and higher degrees of 
refinement. In all organisms, vegetable or animal, the basis, the 
primary element, is the forces which animate them. What 
really determines the nature of an animal, is its nervous system 
or the forces moving through tliat system. This nervous system 
^gregates to itself a 'phvaical body in unity with it. Con- 
sequently the physical body is but an external envelope express- 
ing the natui-e of the nervous organism within. 

Following up this principle, we can understand the existence 
of all the lower orders of animals, whose oi^anisms correspond 
to the electro-dynamic constitution of the atmosphere in which 
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they were evolved. The i-adiate ia, in the animnl kingdom, for 
example, the simplest of organic forms (unless we consider the 
zoophyte an aaimal,) and it appears at the earliest periw! of 
animal development, while the atmosphere is in its simplest 
form — possessed nf the fewest dynamic elements. We can trace 
the progressive evolution of the animal kingdom, from the i-adi- 
at« up through the mollusc, the articulates and tlie vei'tebrates, 
until the highest form of animal organization is reached in man. 
This progressive evolution is, I assume, but the external ex- 
pression of the successive development of our atmosphere — there 
having been a corresponding development of tlie globe's electro- 
magnetic system, meanwhile, with which the animal develop- 
ment kept pace. I hold, furthermore, that this progressive evolu- 
tion was due to the action of the sun's atmosphere on the earth's 
atmosphere, together with new djTiamic elements, introduced 
gradually as the earth waa capable of receiving them. I would 
not be understood by this, however, as advancing the theory that 
it was the gradual retinemeut of tlie forces in the earth's atmos- 
phere which determined the difference in tlie animal species. All 
organisms covtefrom an organic germ ; and oi-ganic germs are not 
the product of the action or inter-action of the atmospheric forces. 
They have another source — of which I do not here attempt to 
speak, hut I affirm that these germs cannot be developed until 
they find what is called a protoplasm suited to such develop- 
ment; that is, matter wrought or triturated into a proper 
material medium. It is the electro-dynamic forces in the at^ 
mospheve which perform this work of trituration, raising matter 
to that degree of refinement which will enable it to serve as proto- 
plasm. A piece of crystalline granite could not serve as proto- 
plasm. Matter had to be raised to a peculiar state and endowed 
withcertain chemical constituents, before it was fitted to serve aa 
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the eovelope of a germ, Crude iron ore. for instance, cannot be 
used as a conductor of electricity : it must be smelted and 
worked, then fashioned into delicate wires, in order to serve as an 
electric conductor and thus enable man to create the magnetic 
telegraph. 

The subject of the origin of organic genna is a vtutt question 
entirely separate from geology. I will remark, however, lliat, 
wherever matter exists in a state favorable to their development, 
vegetable and animal creations appear. We have ever present 
illustrations of this in the lower orders of life : witness the 
mjTiad varieties of animalcula whicli spawn out wherever 
favorable conditions are afforded them ; witness also the sudden 
appearance of vegetable growths in phices previously unac- 
quainted with such species of vegetation. 

It may be objected that the atmosphere in the early jieriod 
of the globe possessed the same elements as the atmosphere of 
to-day : oxgyen, nitrogen, and carbon. A carefxd inquiry into 
the subject, which can be effected by analysing the material 
elements in the early vegetable and animal formations, will show 
that this is not the case. These constituent elements will be 
found to differ, in their proportions, at least. Besides, the atr 
mosphere is a vehicle holding forces of which we have yet 
scarcely any idea. Hints of this may be found in the epidemic 
diseases which break out simultaneously all over the globe — 
evidence, doubtless, of deranged electric currents ; it is manifest 
also in the evolution of disease — the disappearance of old forms 
and the appearance of new — changes which take place with 
almost every generation. 

It is commonly supposed that in our atmosphere are light 
and heat — nothing more. Now, it must take a great variety of 
forces to produce perfumes, flavors, colors, etc. I believe that, 
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of the sixty-four kinds of forces at present known on our globe, 
all did not exist at its origin. They had to be added progress- 
ively and gradually, as the primary forces accomplished their 
function of preparing the way for the higher ones. We know 
very well that certain primary elements of a material character 
were necessary before the higher ones were possible ; we must 
always have a basis on which to build. 

Let us suppose that light and heat were the crude primary 
forces of our globe on which were grafted the higher ones — new 
elements continually coming in, as the way was prepared for 
them. Consider the earth at the period when iron was created : 
tliere was the advent of a new force. When gold appeared, 
another and finer one had been added. By this progressive de- 
velopment of the forces in the- atmosphere, and their action on 
the material world, protoplasms are developed more and more 
refined in their character, the organic germ finds a home, and 
the animal kingdom rises in progressive development, advanc- 
ing in complexion as protoplasms advance higher and higher in 
degrees of refinement. 

When man came, all the varieties of forces in the sun had been 
incorporated in the atmosphere of our globe. His nervous sys- 
tem contains within its dynamic organism all the forces there 
are in creation. If, as is claimed, there are sixty-four material 
elements in the universe, we may claim a no less number of 
dynamic elements. No animal could appear until the forces 
which characterize it were incorporated into the vegetable king- 
dom, and had thus j)repared the way. Man could not appear 
until all the vegetable creations on which he was to live were 
prepared. The flavor embodied in the peach and the straw- 
berry, the perfume embodied in the rose, each is a manifesta- 
tion of a force to be embodied later in the nervous organization 
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of man; for the vegetable precedes the nninml, and the earth's 
electricities mu«t all paas through the vegetable kingdom before 
they can be embodied in the animal, Conaequentlj, the palate 
of man, which perceives the electricity which gives to the peach 
its flavor, could not appear unti) the peach had been produced, 
and tile electricity constituting that flavor incorporated thei-ein. 

Briefly, then, I may say that, accoi-ding to my analysis, the 
science of geology comprises tlie following branches : 

First: Theory of the progressive development of the electro- 
magnetic system of the globe, combined with the development 
of its atmosphere. (As forces always associate with matter, I 
combine these two elements ; and, aa I believe that there has 
been a difference between the atmosphere and the forces per- 
meating it during the different epochs of the globe's evolution, 
I would lay particular stress up<in the importance of studying 
carefully the progressive development of atmospheres.) 

Second : Tlieory of the formation of the material constituents 
of the globe, and of the strata in which those different kinds of 
matter have been deposited. 

Third ; Theory of the progressive development of the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, that is, the order of succession wliich 
has reigned in the appearance of the different vegetable and 
animal organisms, up to man. This theory includes that of the 
formation of protoplasms and the matrixes in which these pro- 
toplasms are developed — a vast and complex realm of study, 
the foundations of which are not yet even laid. 

Fourth: Theory of instincts. Every animal is a mechanism 
of instinct. The dog is one mechanism, the cat is another, the 
lobster another. There should 'be created a system or scale of 
instincts with all their myriiid varieties. Each instinct in- 
dicates a purpose, and impels its possessor to certain definit* 
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fuuctioria giving it a de&nite place iit nature. The lobster, for 
instance, has a mechanism of instincts which impels him to seek 
n home at the bottom of the sea, or in the beds of rivers ; the 
oyster haii another mechanism, adapted to its peculiar existence. 
Folluwing up this Une of stud; in the animal kingdom, we find 
a successive and graduated order of instinctual development, 
heginning with the radiate, parsing through the mollusca the 
articulates and the vertebrates, until, linally, at the top of this 
vast evolution, we find man. The variety and complexity of 
the instinctual forces with which he is endowed, and which in 
him ai-e called intuitions, render him an integral being, appar- 
ently different from the animals l>elow him. But he differs 
from them, really, only as a great organ differs from the simple 
lyre or the reed-pii>e. Man is the complete ken-board of that 
supreme musical instrument in which the animal is but a note 
or two. Man, possessing the complete scale of instinctual or 
intuitive notes, can evolve the most complex harmony, while 
the animal is limited to the repetition of a few notes combined 
in simple accords. Now, there should be a theory of the pro- 
gressive development of these instinctual mechanisms, which 
would constitute Uie fourth branch of an integral geology. 

The fifth branch is what we may call human or spiritual geol- 
ogy. It will be a theory of the relation of man to all the crear 
tious below him, and of his own function on the earth. Such a 
theory wilt show timt the vegetable and animal kingdoms are 
but the forerunnere of, and preparation for the advent of mind 
— that they constitute a vast embryonic development of which 
man is the final outcome and result. As a consequence he is 
the Thought, the Reason of nature, the intelligence destined t 
direct and perfect the creations below him, and to eatabUd 
order in tJieir reign, over the globe. 
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[1 the plivce of our present limiteJ geology — ft purely 
pliysical scieuce, I wouitl present consideratioiis of the subject 
from a universal staniipoint, endeiivoriiig to establish clearly 
the theories of the various branches of the science as I have 
mentioned them ; or to recapitulate summarily : 

Geology should treat of the electro-magnetic forces of the 
globe and their development ; of the atmospheres in which 
these electro-magnetic forces act ; of the action of these forces 
on the static or material elements of the globe, depositing them 
successively in strata ; of the development of the vegetable and 
animal organisms on the globe, and the succession which has 
reigned in the appearance of these oi'ganisms — fossil and living, 
beginning with the simplest and terminating with the most 
complex ; of the succession which has reigned in the develop- 
ment of the instinctual mechanisms or organisms of tlie animal 
kingdom ; of the functions of these different organisms constitut- 
ing species ; and, lastly, of the evolution of man, the coniplctioo 
of the great animal series ; of his place in nature and his func- 
tion in the economy of the globe. 
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